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THE HINDU CHILD-WIDOW. 


In a Bengali novel depicting village life fifty years ago, 
there is a very beautiful portraiture of a Hindu widow. 
Left in bereavement while still a child, condemned by the 
shackles of caste to life-long penance, her woman’s warm 
instincts strangled by priestly superstition, denied for ever 
the natural happiness of married love, and forbidden the 
hopes of maternity; she devotes herself with an exquisite 
piety to soothing the sorrows of others: becomes the 
mother and saint of the neighbourhood while she lives, 
and is worshipped as a village goddess when she dies. 
Clad in her widow’s garment, having bathed before sunrise, 
she serves out rice with the household wooden spoon to 
hundreds of the hungry in her court-yard; touching no food 
herself, nor drinking a drop of water, till three parts of the 
day are spent. 

This sad-eyed but beautiful figure, harmonizing the 
sweet saintliness of a Madame Guyon with the active 
benevolence of an Elizabeth Fry, has given place to a very 
different portrait in Bengali tales and poems of the rising 
school. The child-widow flits through many such stories, 
a silent girl-spectre in coarse weeds, her hair dishevelled, 
her beauty blotted out by disfigurements, always solitary, 
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excluded from every festival and social gathering, a black 
spot of life-long affliction in her family, and a visible symbol 
of God’s wrath. ‘ Delight and sorrow are all the same to 
her for all time to come. The twelve months of the year, 
with their seasons of rejoicing to the rest of mankind, form 
to her one unbroken round of misery.” Well for the girl- 
widow if this cruel denial of every youthful pleasure, and 
of all lawful love, only ends in starving into inanition her 
woman’s nature! “If you have children,” says a Bengali 
poet to his countrymen, “you rear them in your homes 
with care. If the widow gets a child, you kill it.” 

How is a foreigner to decide between these two por- 
traitures? The truth seems to be that the child-widow is 
coming to be regarded from a new point of view in Indian 
literature. Formerly she was the saint of the family ; now 
she is the martyr of circumstances. The willing ascetic, 
whose sole business was to prepare for the next world, has 
become an innocent victim, defrauded of her rights of citi- 
zenship in the present world. She no longer figures as 
a devotee bearing with a pathetic resignation her self-im- 
posed restraints; but rather as a poor prisoner pining 
through life under a weight of fetters riveted on her by 
others. 

This literary advance of the Hindu widow from the 
saint to the citizen is the last of a series of historical 
changes which her condition has undergone. In the 
ancient Aryan Scriptures of India, woman holds a high 
position. Several of the most beautiful hymns of the Veda 
were written by queens or princesses. Marriage was held 
sacred. Husband and wife were conjointly “rulers of the 
household,” and drew near together to the gods in prayer. 
A conspicuous feature of old Indian chivalry was the tour- 
nament known as the Maiden’s Own Choice, at which a 
noble virgin selected the victor as her husband. The 


burning of widows on the funeral pile was unknown. 
To this early literature of Aryan tribal life succeeded long, 
dark ages. Ruder races overflowed into India from the 
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Scythic north. The fierce aboriginal peoples, within India 
itself, compelled the higher Aryan civilization to submit to 
surrenders and coalitions which make the dark side of the 
composite Hindu society of the present day. 

The curtain of Vedic and paulo-post Vedic literature 
falls upon the scene before the fifth century Bc. When 
the curtain rises upon the domestic and religious life of 
medieval India, in the Purdnas about the tenth century 
A.D., a vast change has taken place. The people are no 
longer sharply divided into civilized Aryans and rude non- 
Aryans, but have arranged themselves into graduated 
castes of a great mixed population. Their religion is no 
longer a worship of bright and friendly gods, liable to fierce 
interruptions by demon races from the forests. It has de- 
generated into a compromise between Aryan spiritual con- 
ceptions and non-Aryan superstitions. The position of 
woman has also altered for the worse. Husband and wife 
are no longer joint rulers of the household. The Maiden’s 
Own Choice has fallen into disuse, or survives artificially as 
a court pageant. The custom of child-marriage has grown 
up. The widow is condemned to a life of privation, and 
has been taught the merit of extinguishing her existence 
upon her husband’s funeral pile. The religious and family 
life of the modern Hindus is the result of this commingling 
of non-Aryan darkness with Aryan light. The Scythian 
and Naga, and so-called aboriginal tribes, with their wor- 
ship of fear and of blood, the polygamous customs of some 
of these races, the polyandric households of others, and the 
Scythic sacrifice of concubine and horse and slave on the 
tomb of the dead lord, have left their mark deep on 
the Hindu law-codes, in the terrorizing of the Hindu re- 
ligion, and in the subjection of woman. 

When the English assumed the government of India, 
they gave emphatic pledges that they would leave the re- 
ligious and domestic customs of the people undisturbed. 
By degrees they found out that there were three very 
terrible customs affecting Hindu women. First, that as 
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all women ought, according to the religious law of the 
Hindus, to be married, and as an unmarried daughter is 
considered a disgrace to a family, child-marriage was uni- 
versal among the higher castes, in order to avoid the 
possible disgrace, and to secure the fulfilment of the law. 
Second, that as in certain castes it was difficult to find 
husbands of equal rank for all the daughters, and to defray 
the extravagant cost of the wedding ceremonies, ‘female 
infanticide was common. Third, that among the highest 
castes the cruel rite of burning widows on their husbands’ 
funeral pile prevailed ; and that a widow who did not burn 
herself with her husband’s body was condemned to life-long 
celibacy and penance. As the English rulers realized the 
inhumanity of the domestic system which they had under- 
taken to perpetuate, the more conscientious of them were 
pricked to the heart. On the one hand, their pledges not 
to interfere had been solemn and explicit. On the other 
hand, they found themselves compelled to be the daily 
accomplices of acts of abominable cruelty, and to recognize 
by law the organized murder of the two most helpless 
classes of their subjects. The widow and the female infant, 
whose defenceless condition made them in a special manner 
the wards of the State, were precisely the persons to whom 
the State refused its protection. 

For three quarters of a century after Bengal had legally 
passed under English administration, the new rulers felt 
their hands tied by the pledges which they had given. 
But during that period a maxim of interpretation in regard 
to those pledges had been acquiring precision and force. 
It was at length admitted that the British Government 
could maintain the customary and religious law of India 
only so far as that law did not conflict with its higher duty 
to protect the lives of its subjects. Accordingly, in 1829, 
in spite of the remonstrances and solemn warnings of the 
Hindu community, Lord William Bentinck passed a law 
declaring widow-burning to be illegal, and punishable by 
the criminal courts. Efforts had already been made to 
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check infanticide, and were now more vigorously enforced. 
During the last half century, therefore, the widow and the 
female infant in India have ceased to be outside the protec- 
tion of the law. But for the first twenty-five years even of 
this recent period, the law confined its protection to cases 
of cruelty amounting to murder.* The trembling child- 
widow could no longer be coaxed or pushed on to her hus- 
band’s funeral pile, and then held down by long bamboos ; 
and with this triumph of humanity the administrative con- 
science, during the next quarter of a century, remained 
quiescent. The Hindu widow’s long death-in-life, her iron 
cage of penance, her wasting fasts, the disfigurement of 
her beauty, her harsh privations and enforced celibacy, 
remained matters of domestic discipline into which the law 
did not pry. Her only possible escape was re-marriage. 
But re-marriage was forbidden to her by Hindu custom, 
and would have plunged her in a deeper infamy than a life 
of vice. 

As a matter of fact, there was no escape for her but 
death. The cruelty of her situation was aggravated by 
the practice of marrying little girls of two or three years 
to middle-aged or elderly men, who in the course of nature 
died before the marriage could be more than a nominal one. 
The profession of the marrying-man was a recognized and 
lucrative calling. An old Brahman of faultless pedigree 
itinerated round his circle of villages, and for a money pay- 
ment went through the ceremony of marriage with as many 
female infants of his caste as were each year offered to him. 
In numerous cases, he never saw the child again ; but in 
every case, on his death, the child became a widow. Her 
family was saved from the possible disgrace of having an 
unmarried daughter in their house, at the price of her life- 
long misery. Thirty years ago the great Maharaja of 
Bardwan presented a petition to the Legislative Council, 


* The destruction of female life may be realized from a single fact. 
Among the Jarejas of Cutch there was, in 1846, only one female to eight 
males. The proportion is now about equal. 
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setting forth the wickedness of this system, and praying for 
its abolition by law. 

“ Marriage,” he declared, “‘is a traffic. So far from being entered into 
as the most solemn transaction of life, calling into exercise the purest 
affections of the heart, and to be regarded as an indissoluble engagement, 
the Kulin Brahmans marry solely for money, and with no intention to 
fulfill any of the duties which marriage involves. They have been known 
to marry more than a hundred wives each, and it is customary with them, 
immediately after going through the nuptial ceremonies and receiving their 
gratuities, to leave the houses of the girls they have married, never to see 
their faces more.” 

On the same day, thirty-one memorials in almost identical 
terms from the other princely houses and cities and districts 
of Bengal were presented to the Indian Legislature.* 

In the following month, July, 1856, Lord Canning passed 
a law to mitigate the appalling sum of human misery thus 
represented. In spite of warnings and clamours, he lega- 
lized the re-marriage of Hindu widows. But he did not 
venture to preserve to them their civil rights. A Hindu 
widow, on her re-marriage, forfeits all property inherited 
from her husband, “as if,” says the Act, “she had then 
died.” Special enactments regulate the marriage of native 
Christians, and of the new theistic sect of India. But Lord 
Canning’s Act of 1856 remains, for the Hindu population, 
the law of the land to this day. 

It has proved a dead letter. Not only does it fail to 
secure to a widow her civil rights to property inherited 
from her husband, but it has not in the least degree miti- 
gated the religious abhorrence with which orthodox Hindus 
regard such re-marriages. After careful inquiry from the 
native leaders of the Hindu re-marriage movement, who 
run no danger of minimizing its results, I can only hear of 
sixty re-marriages under the Act of 1856. The truth is 
that that law was thirty years in advance of native opinion. 
The enactment of 1829 against widow-burning had been 
prohibitive, and punished men for acts done. The Hindu 
re-marriage law of 1856 was permissive, and could not 


* Proceedings of the Legislative Council of India, June 28, 1856. 
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compel either men or women to do an act which they would 
rather leave undone. All that the law can say to a man or 
woman is, ‘‘ You may marry”; it cannot with propriety say 











’ 
t “You shall.” Orthodox native opinion has remained until 
2 lately too strong for the law, and the sad lot of the Hindu 
) ‘ : ‘ 
" widow remains unchanged to this day. 
i, What is that lot? I, as an outsider, do not feel myself 
i {qualified to answer this question. I shall therefore quote 
ie : 6 i 
the words of a Hindu of rank, a learned Brahman, formerly 
,; prime minister of one of the most important native states 
4 . - . oe . 
of India, and now an officer in the British Presidency of 
ts i - : 
Madras.* Although deeply impressed with the cruelty and 
injustice of the present state of things, he is a very ortho- 
2C . ene 
dox reformer, and would allow of changes in the condition 
AS . . 
of the Hindu widow only so far as he can prove those 
“i changes to be sanctioned by the Hindu law. With this 
ot : i 
; preface I leave the high-caste Brahman to speak for him- 
u 3 ere ; ; P 
4 self, without thinking it needful to apologise to either 
, English men or English women for the plain words which 
n ; ‘ , ; 
. he uses in dealing with what he believes to be one of the 
ve ° . 
4 most cruel wrongs ever inflicted on womanhood. 
rr 
- Let us take the instance of a child, say of three years. This is not an 
; exceptional, but a fairly general instance. Of the fact that she had been 
once married and had become a widow, she knows nothing. She therefore 
to mixes with'children not widowed. Supposing there is a festivity, children 
walk run to the scene ; but the sight of the widowed child is a bad omen to the 
it persons concerned in the festivity. She is removed by force. She cries 
itl- and is rewarded by the parents with a blow, accompanied by remarks such 
lus as these: ‘You were a most sinful being in your previous births, you have 
fists therefore been widowed already. Instead of hiding your shame in a 
P corner of the house, you go and injure others.’ The child understands 
rho not a word. Some sugar-cane juice is given her, and she is appeased. 
- of She can wear no ornaments. She cannot bathe in the manner in which 
~ other children bathe. Her touch is pollution. In the meanwhile, if the 
Send priest happens to visit the place where the child is, she is immediately 
on. shaved and dressed like a widow, in order that she may appear before the 
een priest and get herself branded or initiated into mysteries. Only lately, I 
d saw a child moving about in such a garb; to the immense sorrow of some, 
nau 
not * “ A Review of the Progress of Knowledge of Hindu Law and Custom 
during the past Hundred Years.” By R. RacHuNATH Rao BAHADUR ; 
sometime Diwan of the State of Indore. Madras, 1885. Pp. 16-19. 
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and the amusement of others. . She is then asked to eat only once a day. 
She is made to fast once a fortnight, even at the risk of death. 

‘She oftens asks in vain why these things are done to her. During 
the earlier part of her life, she is told some story or other and quieted. 
When she reaches eleven years of age, such devices fail. Then it is 
explained to her that in her previous births, she was a bad woman, created 
feuds between husband and wife, and God (that merciful Father who is 
ever kind to all!) being angry, was pleased to ordain that she should, in 
this generation, be a woman deprived of her husband. This is generally 
the first correct intimation to the girl of her having been declared a married 
female. She learns this with concern and anxiety, but is not able entirely 
to realize her position. Two more years pass away. Nature asserts its 
dominion. She begins to feel that, for no fault of hers in this generation, 
she is denied what her comrades are allowed to enjoy. She becomes an 
object of suspicion. The hide-and-seek system comes into play... . 
Respectable companions being denied, an evil one is secretly associated 
with, who opens the world to her. Her passions are roused. Feelings of 
shame cause her to struggle with them. The life-long war begins, and in 
most cases passion prevails over shame. She becomes pregnant, she 
learns it generally when she is advanced in pregnancy more than two 
months. No respectable doctor will remove the cause of her shame. 
Quackery must come to her help. Sometimes the object is gained with or 
without injuring the constitution. Failure is also possible. A series of 
attempts is then made for seven months to hide her shame. 

‘Tf all these fail, then a wretched creature is brought into this world. 
The next step is to get rid of it. A small conspiracy is formed. It is 
killed, and its remains are disposed of as best they can be. In this attempt 
great danger is incurred. The policeman considers it a piece of good 
fortune to discover such a body. He secures it, and makes a list of young 
widows. . . . Many a widow, perfectly innocent, is laid hold of, taken to 
a police station, and marched off to a dispensary for medical examination. 
Some of them are declared innocent. ‘The rest pay presents to the police, 
and recover their liberty from the clutches of the criminal law. To the 
priest, this acquittal is insufficient. His iniquisition is set on foot, and is 
ended invariably by the infliction of a high fine payable to himself, on the 
receipt of which the girl-widow is branded in token of purification. She 
may have no money to do all this : she is compelled to court any paramour 
who will furnish her with the necessary funds, and this money enables her 
to come out of purgatory. Her relatives, however, are not satisfied. She 
is shunned by them. It then becomes necessary for her to sell her body 
for the sake of bread. 

“No doubt there are cases in which the girl finds herself strong enough 
to combat her passions. But what a life does she lead! Privation of 
food, of clothing, and even of necessary comforts ; observance of fasts, which 
at times extend to seventy-two hours ; enforced absence from every scene 
of festivity ; the enduring of execrations heaped upon her if she unwittingly 
or unfortunately comes in front of a man, a priest, or a bride. These 
become the daily experiences of her life, which is often prolonged to a great 
age. . . . Thus it will be seen that the British Government by prohibiting 
widow-burning and by stopping short there, have contributed towards 
rendering the condition of our widows worse than it was before.” 
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This is the statement of a learned Brahman who has 
filled high administrative posts both in native and British 
India, and whose orthodox training prevents him (as we 
shall see) from taking a single step beyond the letter of 
the Hindu law. But the picture, although true, is not 
complete. For while the system of child-marriage and 
enforced widowhood brings shame and misery every year 
to thousands of Hindu women, there are also many to 
whom their sorrow is sanctified. They accept sadness 
and loneliness in the present life, as a means of expiating 
some unknown sin committed in a past life, and of 
attaining happiness in a life to come. They move through 
this transitory world with a sweet and silent piety, which 
recalls the exquisite quietism of those noble French 
ladies who had St. Francis de Sales or Fénélon for their 
Director. To Hindu widows who thus voluntarily relin- 
quish the status of citizen for the asceticism of the saint, 
the foregoing description and the following pages do not 
apply. 

But the charge brought against the system is that it is 
not a voluntary one. With the spread of English edu- 
cation in India, has arisen a band of reformers who fight 
the battle with very different weapons from those of the 
learned Brahman. These men declare that child-marriage 
and enforced penitential widowhood are abominable relics 
of that indifference to woman’s sufferings which for ages 
characterized Asiatic life. They seek to ameliorate the lot 
of their sisters and daughters, not by new and subtle interpre- 
tations of the Hindu law, but by an appeal to the eternal 
principles of justice and humanity. The advanced band is 
led by a Parsi man of letters, the editor of the principal 
native newspaper of Western India.* This distinguished 
journalist has during many years devoted his pen, and his 
income, and rare oratorical powers, to the enfranchisement 
of the Hindu widow. Every week brings out some fierce 
fulmination in his newspaper, or some actual example of 
* Mr. B. M. Malabari, editor of Zhe Jndian Spectator, Bombay. 
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girlhood trampled down in the mire, or some eloquent 
argument, or some comprehensive statement of facts. 
Year after year he has gone round the great cities of 
India, denouncing to native audiences the iniquities which 
they are abetting, and then hurrying forward on his self- 
appointed task. 

In that task he has but partially succeeded. .To the 
orthodox it seems a conclusive answer to all his arguments 
that he is not himself a Hindu. To the moderate reformers 
it is rather embarrassing to find the matter taken out of 
their own hands. They hope to re-adjust their domestic 
relations on the lines of their old domestic law. They point 
out that man’s principles of justice and humanity are by no 
means eternal, but are modified from age to age to suit the 
changing views of each generation. Meanwhile, the Parsi 
journalist, of a feeble body but an indomitable will, 
thunders on from. week to week, wearing out the remains 
of his strength in an apparently hopeless struggle. But he 
need not despair. He has lighted a beacon which may not 
yet have set India aflame, but which will never be quenched. 
He is fixing a great gulf between the priest-ridden majority 
who will listen to no argument, and the ever-increasing 
minority who approach the question by lines different from 
his own. Every year the Hindu orthodox position becomes 
more isolated. We sometimes forget that before the more 
dramatic incidents in the siege of Jericho the city ‘ was 
straitly shut up.” It was while the blockade was doing its 
work within, that the popular procession went round out- 
side, with so damaging an effect on the fortifications. 

And the rising generation of Hindus will assuredly 
compass about this stronghold of legalized wrong; the 
priests themselves joining the crowd, and blowing their 
trumpets as at Jericho, judiciously in the middle of the 
train, well behind the true leaders. And the walls will fall 
down at the shout of the people. Meanwhile, the Parsi 
reformer, in hours, of failing health and self-distrust, may 
remember that before that siege began, a stranger appeared 
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for a time in the camp: a certain Captain of the host of the 
Lord, whose sole business seems to have been to fire the 
hearts of the people for the work that lay before them. 
So, in many ages, Captains of the host of Righteousness, 
although strangers and foreigners, have inspired great 
movements which they were not destined to lead. 

The imperfect success of this devoted and eloquent 
Parsi—a native of India, although not a Hindu—may well 
make an Englishman hesitate to enter the same field. In 
my own case, that hesitation is increased by an experience 
which I had a few years ago. Ata meeting in Calcutta, 
over which I was called to preside, the questions of child- 
marriage and enforced widowhood were discussed. Many 
sections of the native community were represented, land- 
holders, lawyers, medical men, students fresh from the 
university, and men of learning of the old cautious school. 
Every one acknowledged the evils incident to the existing 
system, and every one deplored them. But amid the 
diverse remedies suggested, I could detect only a single 
point of agreement; namely, that a reform of this kind, to 
be effective, must be made on native lines, and must have 
the support of native public opinion. Since then I have 
received communications from the leaders of the movement 
in all the great Provinces of India. Some of these are of 
an elaborate character; they exhibit every possible method 
of treatment, and they will form the basis of this article. 
But their perusal has deepened my conviction, that an 
Englishman, however earnest his sympathy, who rushes 
into the fray with preconceived ideas of how to fight the 
battle, will, at the present juncture, do more harm than 
good. 

Their perusal has, however, also left another impression 
on my mind. For in each part of India, the native leaders, 
in their zeal for their individual methods, and in their 
ardent belief in their own legislative remedies, fail to make 
clear the broad common ground on which they stand. I 
have thought, therefore, that an Englishman, with five 
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years practical experience of what is possible and what is 
not, in Indian legislation, might render some service, and 
give solidarity to the movement, by stating the essential 
facts of the case, and by indicating what seems to him the 
most hopeful of the schemes proposed. The following 
paper will, therefore, confine itself to an exposition of the 
broad and reasonable basis on which the movement rests, 
and of the main lines of argument, administrative and 
juristic, by which the native leaders of the reforming party 
approach this great and clamant evil. 

The administrative method of dealing with the question 
takes as its basis an examination of the actual facts. It 
rejects appeals to sympathy and imagination founded on 
the sensational statement that there are twenty millions of 
widows in India. For it discriminates between widows 
who come under the Hindu law of enforced celibacy, and 
those who do not. It at once puts aside all widows of the 
Christian, Muhammadan, Jain, Parsi, Buddhist, and aboriginal 
faiths. It also excludes all Hindu widows except of the 
two highest castes. The result of the scrutiny yields over 
two and a half millions of Brahman and Rajput widows to 
whom the law of enforced and penitential celibacy strictly 
applies. At this point the census fails to supply further 
data for India as a whole. But by statistical inferences 
based chiefly on age, the number of widows who may be 
regarded as really suffering under the application of the 
Hindu law, is very considerably reduced. An attempt has 
indeed been made to minimise the wrong by elaborate con- 
jectures as to the exact number of virgin widows. But 
before the result is reached, the process has passed beyond 
the domain of ascertained statistics. Broadly speaking, I 
believe that there are about one million young widows of 
the Brahman and Rajput castes, to whom the system of 
enforced celibacy must be held to be a cruel infringement 
of their natural rights. 


The number is, however, practically a much larger one. 
For the example of enforced celibacy among the two 
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highest castes sets the fashion to the classes just below 
them in rank. As the ambition of the enriched Scotsman 
is to buy land, and of the enriched Englishman to send _ his 
son into the army, so the heart’s desire of the successful 
Hindu is to set up a family priest. An increased cere- 
monial purity is among the Hindus the recognized way of 
rising in the world. This applies not only to individuals, 
but also to castes. One of the most obvious tests of the 
ceremonial status of a caste is the degree to which it 
enforces restrictions upon its women. The ordinary ques- 
tion in a rural court, with a view to defining the social 
position of a female witness, is, “Do you go out to the 
market and the bathing place?” Enforced and penitential 
celibacy of the widows of a caste declares in an unmistak- 
able manner its pretentions to distinguished respectability. 
For in India social status is determined by religious status. 
Many millions of Hindu families, below the two highest 
castes, debar their widows from re-marriage for reasons not 
dissimilar from those which preclude young Englishmen of 
the upper middle class from going into retail trade. A 
miserable girl-widow in a coarse mourning garment, with 
her little head shaven bald,* and her penitential round of 
fasts and expiations, is in India the same sort of visible 
sign of gentility as keeping a man-servant in England. 
The census fails to supply data for any authoritative 
estimate of the number of women thus sacrificed to cere- 
monial status and caste pretentions. But after a careful 
scrutiny of the available evidence, I do not think that that 
number can be put down at under one million. Adding 
these to the young widows of high castes, there are not less 
than two million widows in India to whom the existing 
Hindu law is an injustice and a wrong. t 

* In some parts of India the hair is only cropped short ; in others it is 
cut off; in others the head is completely shaved, so as to render the woman 
a most unsightly object. Similar degrees are observable in regard to the 
child-widow’s garment, which varies from a severe and sad simplicity to a 
carefully simulated squalor. 


+ The number of Hindu widows, exclusive of the non-orthodox sects, 
under forty years of age, was close on five millions in 1881. 
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We have, therefore, to deal with great masses of injured 
women equal to the whole female population of Scotland. 
The evil has its root in the system of child-marriage. In 
Bengal, out of 1,000 Hindu girls between five and nine years 
old, 271 are married, and 11 are widows. Between the age 
of ten and fourteen years no fewer than 666 Hindu girls in 
Bengal are married out of each thousand. The proportion 
among the respectable Hindus who enforce child-marriage 
and widow celibacy is still greater. Practically, indeed, all 
Hindu girls of good caste are either wives or widows before 
they reach fifteen. 

Child-marriage leaves, therefore, at the age of fifteen, 
large numbers of unfortunate Hindu girls condemned toa 
long death in life. The reformers who look at the matter 
from an administrative point of view ask the Legislature to 
declare child-marriages invalid, unless confirmed by the 
children themselves when the time comes for their living 
together. The legislative objections to such a measure 
will afterwards be considered. It here suffices to say that 
legal restrictions on child-marriage, together with the re- 
moval of the existing restrictions on widow re-marriage, 
comprise the two remedies proposed by the different 
sections of reformers who deal with the matter from the 
administrative aspect. They point out that the re-marriage 
of widows would not involve the non-marriage of maidens, 
as the male Hindus in India exceed by four millions the 
total of Hindu women. It should be added, however, that 
the returns on which this statement is based are not beyond 
question. 

To the immense majority of educated Hindus, however, 
the administrative point of view seems altogether irrelevant. 
With them it is not a question of statistics, but of religious 
obligation. If a reform is to commend itself to the Hindu 
conscience, it must proceed upon Hindu lines. Those 
lines are conservative to a degree almost inconceivable by 


European thinkers. Notwithstanding our English clinging 
to precedent, the ultimate argument of the British reformer 
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comes to this: that an existing law is unjust or no longer 
suitable, and therefore we ought to make a new one. That 
argument would prove ineffective with the great mass of 
the Hindus. For in India the incubus of Divine authority 
still sits heavy on human Jaw. The reformer in India has 
to say, the existing law is unjust or no longer suitable, 
therefore we shall (not make a new law, but) go back to an 
older law. And there is historical reasonableness in this 
curious method. The most ancient scriptures of India re- 
present the higher Aryan civilization, the more recent ones 
embody the compromises with lower types to which that 
higher civilization had to submit. The orthodox Hindu, 
indeed, rests the superiority of the ancient law on a different 
ground. He believes the oldest of his sacred texts to have 
been directly inspired by God, and that this inspiration was 
only vouchsafed in a diminishing degree to subsequent 
scriptures. Hindu law, it must always be remembered, 
forms part of Hindu theology, and derives its sanctions 
from Divine authority, not from human convenience. 

It follows, therefore, that the most directly inspired 
and oldest scriptures have a higher authority than the less 
inspired and more recent ones. A later precept is power-. 
less to supersede an earlier one ; and an appeal can always 
be made from modern practice to the ancient texts. This 
was a very convenient maxim for the priests, as they kept 
the knowledge of the Vedas to themselves, and forbade 
the common people to study them, under cruel penalties. 
The priests were, therefore, always ready to claim the 
support of an unknown law in a dead language, of which 
they were the sole custodians. Orthodox Hinduism is 
practically based on the Puranas or medizval scriptures, 
dating in their present form from about the tenth century 
A.D. But these medizval scriptures purport to be semi- 
inspired expansions or continuations of the more ancient 
Vedic texts and sztvas, belonging to a period anterior to 
the Christian era. Hinduism is, therefore, in one sense 
the result of a mediaeval appeal back to the Vedas as 
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against the Buddhist and aboriginal faiths which it super- 
seded. But in the tenth century, the appeal to the Vedas 
was made in the interests of the priests ; in the nineteenth 
century that appeal is being made in the interests of the 
people. 

For a knowledge of the Vedas is no longer the exclusive 
property of the Brahmans. European scholarship and 


- English education in India have penetrated their hidden 


learning, and brought forth their mysteries into the light 
of day. Yet so strong is the old feeling, that the most 
recent Indian translator of the sacred texts, a man of high 
university attainments, has thought it prudent not to put 
his name to his great edition of the Rig-Veda in Sanskrit, 
English, and Marathi. In the earlier years of British 
rule, the Brahmans successfully opposed innovations by 
producing specific texts from the Veda in support of the 
particular custom or practice attacked. Thus, they de- 
fended widow-burning by a verse which they said expressly 
commanded the widow to ascend the funeral pile. But 
when European scholarship got access to the Vedas, it 
found that this interpretation was a fraud. “ Rise, woman,” 
says the sacred text to the mourner, “come to the world 
of life. Come to us. Thou hast fulfilled thy duties as 
a wife to thy husband.” The orthodox Hindu party in 
the present day are too acute to attempt a specific im- 
position of this sort. They do not base the practices of 
child-marriage and enforced widowhood on any particular 
text of the Veda, which might break down under the 
touch of European scholarship. They claim for those two 
customs the general sanction of Hindu law. In order 
to meet them on this broad ground, the reformer must 
be both a Sanskrit pandit and a Hindu jurist; a double 
qualification which very few European scholars possess. 
The challenge has, however, been taken up by learned 
Brahmans themselves. For the Brahman caste is no 
longer a close corporation of homogeneous views and 
identical interests, dealing in sacred mysteries of which 
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it possesses the sole monopoly. Now, as ever in the history 
of India, the Brahmans claim, and successfully claim, to 
be the leaders of thought and the guides of the people. 
But there is a division within the Brahman camp. One 
section leads the orthodox majority of their countrymen 
who cling to the customs of the past ; another section leads 
the increasing minority, who desire to readjust the customs 
of the past to the conditions of the present. Each of the 
eminent Indian reformers whom I shall quote in the 
following pages, bases his proposals, not upon the abolition 
of the Hindu law, but upon a more correct interpretation 
of it. It would indeed be useless to argue the question 
in India upon any other ground. For you can only 
persuade large bodies of men by methods which they 
recognize as cogent, and by arguments which they acknow- 
ledge as relevant. To the orthodox Hindu it would bring 
no sense of conviction to prove that a practice is cruel, if 
it is prescribed. For the suffering to the victim is merely 
the inevitable result of his sins committed in a past life ; 
and it may serve him as a blessed purification which will 
bring happiness in the life to come. “It is true that I 
feel compassion for our miserable widows,” writes the 
venerable Bengal Brahman, who amid obloquy and execra- 
tions led the first movement which procured the Hindu 
Re-marriage Act of 1856, “but I did not take up my pen 
before I was fully convinced that the sacred Texts ex- 
plicitly sanction their re-marriage.”* ‘“ What is now 
proposed,” says one of the most influential of the present 
Brahman leaders of the reform, “is to substitute the more 
ancient and righteous law for a later corruption.” + 

The reformers have examined the question from the 
legal, the juristic, and the historical point of view. The 
learned Madras Brahman, whose pathetic description of 


* « Marriage of Hindu Widows.” By Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasa- 
gara. Preface to third Edition. Calcutta. 1881. 

+ A collection containing the Proceedings which led to the passing of 
Act XV. of 1856: Introduction by the Honourable M. G. Ranade, M.A., 
LLB. ; p. xviii. Bombay. 1885. 
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the lot of the Hindu widow I have quoted at p. 247, 
expresses his unswerving adherence to the strict letter of 
the law. He brings together a collection of authoritative 
texts to establish three positions.* First, that the transfer 
of the girl from her own to her husband’s family, which 
is the essential legal consequence of a Hindu marriage, does 
not take place until actual consummation. Second, that 
if the husband dies before actual consummation, the virgin 
widow may be remarried with full Vedic rites. Third, 
that if the husband dies after actual consummation, the 
widow, although “blemished” for purposes of wedlock, 
may be re-married in a lower form of union without Vedic 
rites. 

This purely technical treatment of the question, while 
it does not convince the general body of the orthodox, 
fails to satisfy the requirements of the reformers. The 
orthodox Hindu at once replies that, even granting the 
strict letter of the law supports the view put forward, the 
Hindu practice has for centuries been opposed to the re- 
marriage of widows, whether virgins or not. To this the 
learned Brahman rejoins that existing practice is powerless 
to over-ride, or diminish the force of, the earlier inspired 
law. The orthodox school further object that the full 
legal consequences of marriage, and the transfer of the 
girl to her husband's family take place on the completion 
of the ceremony of The Seven Steps, and do not depend 
on consummation. The truth seems to be that the Madras 
Brahman has a sufficient body of authorities on his side 
to justify a section of his countrymen in adopting his con- 
clusions ; but not sufficient to silence those who rely upon 
actual custom supported by conflicting texts. The net 
result has been the formation of a small but growing 
association in Madras under whose auspices ten widow 
marriages have already taken place. The more thorough- 
going reformers, on the other hand, hold that to base the 


* “ Letter to W. W. Hunter on Hindu Re-marriages.” By Diwan Bahadur 
Raghunath Rao, Madras. 8vo. Krishnavilas Press. 1885. Pp. 23-26. 
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question of Hindu re-marriage on distinctions between 
virgin widows and other widows, is to place it on too 
narrow a foundation, and to imperil the cause. 

The venerable Brahman reformer of Bengal takes his 
stand on broader ground.* Trained from youth in the 
profoundest learning of his caste, he ranks, even among 
the orthodox, as a pandit of the highest authority, and after 
forty years’ unwearied advocacy of the rights of the widow, 
he now dwells in that retirement which forms the last stage 
of a holy Hindu’s existence on earth. Throughout his 
long career he has avoided all worldly recognition and 
State honours of every sort; constantly keeping before 
himself the Brahman ideal of the religious life. He has 
maintained his cause in great assemblies of hostile pandits. 
More than thirty years ago, when hardly daring to expect 
a hearing, he published his views in a short work which 
quickly circulated to the number of five thousand copies, 
and which has since passed through many editions. Strictly 
adhering to the rules of Hindu dialectics, he separates the 
texts legally applicable to the present age of the world, 
or Kali-yug, beginning with 3101 B.c., from those whose 
authority ceased in the earlier astronomical cycles. He 
finds that the orthodox law for the Hindu widow contem- 
plates three alternatives. 

First, burning with her husband's body on the funeral 
pile ; second, a life of penitential celibacy; third, re- 
marriage under specified conditions. The first alternative 
has been abolished by British law. The second alternative 
of penitential celibacy he admits is a higher state than 
re-marriage, bringing with it a precious eternal reward. 





‘But by an overwhelming weight of legal texts, he proves 
the alternative of re-marriage to have been distinctly pro- 


* Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara (literally, the Ocean of Learning). 

is publications in Bengali and Sanskrit are too numerous even to sum- 

arise ; but he has re-stated his main arguments and conclusions in his 
English work on the marriage of Hindu widows already referred to, 
Calcutta, third edition, 1881. 
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vided, and to have been largely availed of.* He analyses 
the various classes of re-married widows dealt with by the 
Hindu codes, and the status of their sons. He shows that 
the offspring of such re-marriages were always recognized 
as legitimate. As a matter of fact the children merged 
into the caste to which they properly belonged, and no 
separate class of the offspring of widows was perpetuated. 
The learned Bengal Brahman admits that in the texts 
applicable to former astronomical cycles, an inferiority, not 
amounting to illegitimacy, attached to the sons born of 
emarried widows. But he maintains by an array of 
orthodox authorities, that that inferiority is not recognized 
by the texts which explicitly regulate the family life of the 
present age of the world, dating from 3101 B.c. He admits 
that the re-marriage of widows is opposed to established 
custom. But he shows that custom, however well-estab- 
lished, must be over-ruled by the texts. Finally, he proves 
that the Veda, which is the divinely-inspired fountain of 
Hindu law, gives no sanction to the cruel practices of child- 
marriage and enforced widowhood. 

This brief statement of the juristic method of dealing 
with the question must here suffice. _ Brief as it is, it suffices 
to indicate the highly technical line of argument which a 
Hindu pandit, in dealing with other pandits, has to adopt. { 


* The Parasara Sanhita, which is the authoritative Dharma Sastra of 
the Kali Yug, or present age of the world, contains the following rules :— 
“On receiving no tidings of a husband, on his death, on his turning an 
ascetic, on his being found impotent, or on his degradation from caste— 
under any one of these five calamities, it is canonical for women to take 
another husband. That woman who, on the decease of her husband, 
observes the Brahmacharya (leads a life of austerities and privations), 
attains heaven after death. She, who burns herself with her deceased 
husband, resides in heaven for as many Kalas or thousands of years as 
there are hairs on the human body, or thirty-five millions.” 

+ The status and incidents of Hindu widowhood are admirably set forth, 
upon the European method, in the Digest of Hindu Law, by Mr. Justice 
West of the Bombay High Court, and Professor Johann Biihler. 2 vols., 
Bombay, third Edition, 1884. The result of Mr. West’s exhaustive 
examination of the Hindu law bearing on the subject is to make him, as we 
shall hereafter see, an advocate of legislative intervention. 
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The venerable Brahman’s views have been before the or- 
thodox Indian world during more than thirty years; but 
his three main positions have not been shaken. Namely, 
first, that orthodox Hindu jurisprudence expressly provides 
for the re-marriage of Hindu widows; although also 
providing two other courses of higher spiritual merit for 
them, namely burning with their husband’s body on the 
funeral pile, and penitential celibacy. Second, that the in- 
feriority, never amounting to illegitimacy, attaching in pre- 
vious astronomical cycles to the sons of remarried widows, 
is not recognized by the texts which authoritatively and 
explicitly apply to the present age of the world. Third, 
that the Hindu objections to widow re-marriage rest upon 
comparatively modern custom, which must yield to the 
higher authority of the texts. 

I have now stated both the narrower position taken up 
by the lay pandit of Madras in regard to virgin widows, 
and the wider thesis declaring the lawfulness of re-marriage 
for all widows, which has been successfully defended by the 
venerable pandit of Bengal. Both these scholars deal with 
the question on the assumption that their decision must 
depend upon the literal interpretation of the Sacred Hindu 
texts. But there is another and very practical aspect of the 
case based upon those texts as construed by the Courts, and 
expounded in the judge-made law of British India. This 
aspect has been recently explained, with a breadth of his- 
torical treatment, combined with an unimpeachable know- 
ledge of the ancient Sanskrit codes and of their modern 
juristic developments, by the native Judge of Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Judicature at Madras.* It is scarcely 
needful to add that this gentleman is also a Brahman of 
high caste and acknowledged sanctity of character; for 
otherwise his views could not be quoted here, as they would 
carry little weight with orthodox Hindus. From the High 


* “Letter on the Re-marriage of Hindu Widows, with the original texts in 
Sanskrit and English, from the Honourable Mr. Justice Mutiswami Aiyar to 
W. W. Hunter,” 27 pages folio. Central Government Press. Calcutta. 1883. 
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Court Judge’s point of view, the existing law is binding from 
whatever source derived. The existing marriage law 
of the Hindus, as administered by the British tribunals, is 
derived from five sources. First, the inspired Vedic texts ; 
second, the post-Vedic Codes and Commentaries; third, 
usage among the Aryan or higher castes,so far as isconsistent 
with the texts and codes; fourth, well-established special 
customs among non-Ayran or semi-Aryan low-castes, even 
when not in accordance with the Aryan texts and codes ; 
fifth, juristic developments of the written and customary law, 
including judge-made law or binding precedents. The 
fourth class may, for practical purposes, be excluded from 
our consideration in dealing with the marriage law of the 
higher or Aryan castes. 

The learned High Court Judge shows that a serious 
conflict exists in the rules regarding child-marriage and 
widow-re-marriage, deducible from these various sources of 
law. So far as appears in the early Vedic texts, the mar- 
riage of a woman was optional. During the long period 
represented by the post-Vedic codes, it became compulsory. 
According to existing high-caste usage, it is the one in- 
dispensable religious ceremony in a woman’s life, and as 
necessary for her salvation as the ceremony of the Second 
Birth is to a male'of the two higher or twice-born castes. 
The learned Madras Judge shows that this development of 
wedlock from an optional to a necessary incident of female 
life is closely connected with the custom of child-marriage. 
He proves from the Vedic texts, and from the Vedic formulz 
still surviving in the then marriage ritual, that the union 
contemplated by the Veda was the union of a mature youth 
with a mature maiden, understanding the obligations which 
she took upon herself, and of an age which physically 
enabled her to enter at once upon their fulfilment. During 


the long post-Vedic period, a new set of ideas regarding 
the nature of that union gradually gained strength. The | 
deepening sense of original sin, with the need of ascetic | 
cleansings from its taint, creeps into this relation as into all | 
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others of human life. Marriage becomes the great purifying 
rite for woman, as the ceremony of the Second Birth 
becomes the sanctifying rite for man. By that rite, a woman 
helps, not only to save her own soul, but also the souls of 
her husband and her father. 

The object of a woman’s marriage thus became three- 
fold: (1) to enable her father to attain eternal happiness, . 
and to free him from the risk of incurring guilt in his family ; : 
(2) to enable her husband to have lawful sons who will 
secure peace to his soul by performing the funeral and 
ancestral obsequies; (3) to purify herself from original sin, 
and to become a Dezz, literally a goddess, by having brought 
spiritual safety to her husband and her father. The earlier 
in a girl’s life that she accomplished these great ends, the 
better. The period for her marriage was reduced toa lower 
and lower age, until the time at which a female child first 
begins to have ideas of decency in regard to covering her 
innocent little body with clothes, was accepted as the best. 
For juristic purposes this was taken to be her eighth year ; 
but the explicit text quoted in support of that age has been 
challenged as an interpolation. The rational ground of 
avoiding temptations to unmarried intercourse by means of 
early wedlock, is at first only incidentally referred to, although 
much insisted upon by later jurists. “It is singular,” adds 
the learned High Court Judge, ‘that the happiness of the 
married couple in this life is not mentioned, either as a 
primary or secondary object of marriage.” 

The sacramental view of marriage brought with it first 
a repugnance to, and finally a prohibition of, the re-marriage 
of widows. The learned judge is of opinion that the Vedic 
Texts contain no such prohibition, and that the process can 
be traced by which that prohibition gradually grew up, and 
became more stringent in the post-Vedic codes. The 
absence of ascertained dates in early Indian history, and 
the co-existence of diverse schools of Hindu law in the 
different countries of India —schools which might also 
over-lap each other for a time even in the same Province— 
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must inspire a wise distrust of any attempt to chrono- 
logically differentiate the stages of Indian juristic develop- 
ment. We have seen that, as a matter of fact, during the 
post-Vedic period of Hindu law, widow re-marriage was 
legally provided for and actually practised ; the offspring of 
such unions merging into the castes to which they properly 
belonged. But in time, the following restrictions seem to 
have acquired force. A girl might re-marry only if her 
husband died before she became pregnant by him. She 
might re-marry only if he died before she had cohabited 
with him. She might re-marry only if he died before she 
had reached the age of puberty. She might re-marry only if 
he died before he had completed the marriage-ceremony of 
the Seven Steps—a ceremony usually performed while she 
was a little child.* It will be observed that these restrictions 
on the re-marriage of widows, are of gradually increasing 
severity. It would be beyond our knowledge to say that 
the gradation in stringency marks also a sequence in time. 
For the several restrictions might be the outcome, in dif- 
ferent contemporaneous schools, of the same growing idea 
of a sacramental character of marriage for women, and of 
the permanent religious functions which women were sup- 
posed to discharge by entering the married state. ‘“ But I 
do not think it unreasonable to infer,” writes the learned 
Brahman Judge of the Madras High Court, “that the 
restrictive rule presupposes a practice according to which 
there was no restriction as to second marriage.” 

Before the advent of the British Law-Courts in India, 
these restrictions had been consolidated by usage into a 
practical prohibition against the re-marriage of widows 
among the higher castes. The prohibition had also been 
extended by custom, of a less binding character, to certain 

* For the sake of popular clearness, I have in each rule inserted the 
word ov/y. Thus, the last rule runs in Vaidinatha Dikshatam: “ A girl may 
be given again in marriage if her husband dies prior to Saptapadi.” The 


permission to re-marry under the specified condition is interpreted guoad 


that rule, as a prohibition against re-marriage, unless the specified condition 
is fulfilled. 
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of the lower castes. The British Courts were bound to give 
effect to the domestic code of the Hindus as they found it. 
Well-established customs or usages obtained, therefore, the 
force of law. The result was that many customs, which had 
long been in a fluid state, quickly crystallized into judge- 
made jurisprudence. The practice of child-marriage and 
the prohibition against widow re-marriage were stereotyped 
by the British Courts as part of the family law of the, 
Hindus; although resting on no sanction drawn from the 
Vedic texts, and deriving but a questionable authority from 
the post-Vedic codes. 

The case, therefore, now stands thus. The appeal back 
from the modern practice to the antecedent texts has been 
made by learned Brahmans of the reform party. The most 
orthodox Hindus acknowledge that such an appeal is 
sanctioned by their law, and they are being compelled to 
admit that it has been made with success. But there is, 
practically, no appeal back to the Veda from Privy Council 
rulings and British judge-made law. An appeal to antece- 
dent Sanskrit texts from a usage which has hardened and 
set into the mould of a binding precedent, may have an 
academical interest, but is of small legal value. The 
remedy provided by our modern juristic system for such a 
case is fresh legislation. It is, therefore, to the Legislature 
that the reforming party turn for relief. ‘“ The Act of 1829 
abolishing widow-burning,” they say, ‘“‘ was justified by the 
appeal back to the Veda. The Hindu Widow’s Re-marriage 
Act of 1856, was justified by the appeal back to the Veda. 
We now claim a more complete redress from the Legislature 
for the too hasty consolidation, by judge-made law, of the 
bad customs of child-marriage and enforced widowhood ; 
not only because those practices are wicked and cruel in 
themselves, but because they are inconsistent with antece- 
dent texts.” 

The demand, when thus put forward in general terms, 
is a reasonable one. But no sooner is any attempt made 
to reduce it to a precise statement of the relief sought, than 
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wide divergencies of opinion among the reformers appear. 
They ask for very various remedies, some of them inconsis- 
tent with each other, and some of them subversive of the 
principles and intentions of the Hindu law of inheritance. 
In order, however, to clearly understand the grievances 
complained of, it is necessary to know the proposed 
remedies. I shall, therefore, instead of making in the 
present paper any legislative suggestions of my own, briefly 
examine the chief schemes of legislative reform which have 
been put forward by others. 

One section of the reformers fasten on the forfeiture of 
property clause in the Hindu Widow Re-marriage Act of 
1856. According to Hindu law, the widow has always a 
right of maintenance from her husband’s family, and, in the 
event of her husband having no sons, she succeeds in some 
parts of India absolutely to his moveable property, and to 
a life interest in his real estate.* In Bengal, where testa- 
mentary dispositions have become common among Hindus, 
she also sometimes succeeds to very great wealth by her 
husband’s will. But, under the Re-marriage Act of 
1856, if she re-marries she forfeits not only all right to 
maintenance from her husband’s family, but also all interest 
in his property to which she may have succeeded by law 
or which may have been left to her by her husband's will.+ 

* This only purports to be a popular generalization in a single sentence 
of the Hindu widow’s status. Her precise rights of succession vary under 
the different schools of Hindu law in the different provinces. Her life 
interest is also of a peculiar character, and differs in essential respects from 
the ordinary life interest known to the English law. The subject is fully 
dealt with in Lectures III., VI. and VII. (“The Widow’s Right of Succession, 
and the Nature and extent of the Widow’s Estate”), of Professor T. Mitra’s 
“Law relating to the Hindu Widow” (Tagore Law Lectures). Calcutta.1881. 


The widow’s right to succession also depends upon whether her husband 
belongs to a joint undivided Hindu family or not. 


t Unless the will gives her express permission; which ex hyfothesi a | 


Hindu will would not. The section runs thus :—“ All rights and interests 


which any widow may have in her deceased husband’s property by way of | 


maintenance, or by inheritance to her husband or to his lineal successors, 


or by virtue of any will or testamentary disposition conferring upon her, | 


without express permission to re-marry, only a limited interest in such 
property, with no power of alienating the same, shall, upon her re-marriage, 
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The hardship inflicted by the British Legislature, say the 
reformers, is intensified by the judge-made law of the British 
Bench. For by a ruling of the Privy Council a Hindu 
widow does not forfeit her interest in her husband's estate 
by unchastity. She may, therefore, without sacrificing her 
property, have illicit intercourse with a man; but if she 
marries the same man under the law expressly provided for 
her re-marriage by the British Government, she forfeits her 
property. The adulterous widow is entitled to retain the 
custody and guardianship of her children ; the re-marrying 
widow is not. The reformers maintain, therefore, that our 
Anglo-Indian legislation and judge-made law, while in- 
operative to aid the Hindu widow to virtuous re-marriage, 
holds out an express inducement to her to lead a life of 
’ argues the child-widow, or her 


’ 


vice. ‘The Statute law, 
friends for her, when she grows into a young woman— 
“The Statute law warns me that should I marry, I must 
give up my estate. The judge-made law assures me that if 
I take paramours I may retain my estate.” * 

The reformers urge that such a condition of things is 
not only unjust to the women of India, but scandalous to 
British legislation. A section of them desire that, if the 
Statute law is retained the judge-made law should be re- 
scinded, and that the penalty for unchastity should be, at 
least, equal to the penalty for marriage. But no one who 
has seriously studied the proceedings which ended in the 
Privy Council ruling, can either hope or wish to see that 
decision reversed.| To make forfeiture of property a 


cease and determine as if she had then died; and the next heirs of her 
deceased husband, or other persons entitled to the property on her death, 
shall thereupon succeed to the same.” Act XV. of 1856, Section 2. 

* “ Review of the Progress of Knowledge of Hindu Law and Custom 
during the past Hundred Years.” By Raghunath Rao Bahadur. Madras. 
1885. P. 23. 

t+ For details, the reader is referred to the following cases among 
others,—Keri Kolitany (defendant) 7. Moneeram Kolita (plaintiff), before 
a full bench of the Calcutta High Court, 1873 ; Bengal Law Reports, vol. 
xiii. pp. 1-90: Mussamat Ganga Jati (defendant) v. Ghasita (plantiff), 
before a full bench of the Allahabad High Court, 1875; and Nehalo (de- 
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legal consequence of personal unchastity would set on foot 
the most atrocious domestic inquisition which ever afflicted 
a people. The rich Hindu widow would be surrounded by 
spies, and subjected throughout life to the calumnies of 
hired traducers. The courts would become the instru- 
ments of extortion, and the public morals would be 
outraged by indecent slanders against innocent and help- 
less women. A larger section of the reformers urge, 
therefore, that the Statute law itself should be altered, and 
that a widow should no longer forfeit her interest in her 
husband's property by re-marriage. 

This contention was carefully considered by the framers 
of the Hindu Re-marriage Act of 1856. The main 
difficulty is that the Hindu law, in granting the succession 
to the widow, does so on the distinct understanding that 
she will continue to perform the duties and religious 
functions incident to the status of widowhood. The most 
important of these functions are of the nature of recurring 
expiatory offerings, intended for the spiritual benefit of 
the deceased husband and his ancestors; and they cannot 
be efficaciously performed by the widow if she becomes 
the wife of another man. Her interest in her husband’s 
property is not truly an interest for life, but only during 
widowhood. This decision was deliberately accepted by 
the Indian Legislature in 1856. “The very peculiar 
interest,” the Select Committee declared, “which the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance gives to a widow in her de- 
ceased husband's estate, is really, if the texts are examined, 
intended to be no more than an interest durante viduitate. 


The conditions on which it is given to her are inconsistent | 


with a second marriage.”* 


fendant) v. Kishen Lall and others (plaintiffs), 1879, before ditto; Indian | 
Law Reports, Allahabad Series, vol. i, pp. 46-51, and vol. ii, pp. 150-161. | 
The whole subject is discussed in ‘‘ The Law Relating to the Hindu Widow,” 
pp- 157-186, by T. Mitra, M.A., D.L., Tagore Law Professor. Calcutta. 
1881. 

* Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to remove all legal 
obstacles to the marriage of Hindu Widows, presented to the Legislative 
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It is, however, open to the advanced section of the 
reformers to plead that, whatever may be the doctrine laid 
down in the sacred texts, justice demands a change in 
the law. But in doing so they give up the strongest 
position of the reforming party: namely, that the changes 
which they demand are supported by the authoritative 
texts, and must, therefore, when they become properly 
understood, commend themselves to the great body 
of the Hindu community. The orthodox: party object, 
moreover, that the Hindu Law of Inheritance gives 


| the widow a right to her husband’s inheritance on the 
distinct understanding that she shall remain a widow, and 


perform for her husband’s spiritual benefit the religious 


/ and expiatory functions of that status. They urge, there- 


fore, that the Legislature would do wrong to allow her to 
retain her husband’s property, after re-marriage, unless at 
the same time it altered the Hindu law of widow- 
inheritance. The question, therefore, arises whether 
Hindu widows, as a class, would not suffer more by losing 
their present right of succession to their husband’s estate, 
than they would gain by permission to re-marry without 
forfeiting their interest in their husband’s property. I 
have lately had an opportunity of conferring on this 
subject with two representative leaders of the reforming 
party. One of them is in favour of removing the property 
disqualification; the other is not. But both equally ack- 
nowledge that the great body of the reformers would 
think an extension to the liberty of the re-marrying widow 
dearly purchased at the price of debarring Hindu widows, 
as a class, from their present right of succession to their 


| husband’s property, and from the enjoyment of it durante 


vidurtate. 
The Re-marriage Act of 1856, however, not only 


|deprives a re-marrying widow of her succession by law to 


Council, on the 31st May, 1856, par. 22. <A lucid account of the 
obligations of the Hindu widow as an heiress to her husband, and of the 
nature and extent of her interest in his estate, is given in Professor T. 
Mitra’s Tagore Law Lectures for 1879. Calcutta. 1881. 
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her husband's estate; it also strips her of property which 
her husband may have left her by will. This last pro- 
vision was introduced into the Bill at a late stage of its 
progress through the Legislative Council. But the Select 
Committee held that unless a Hindu husband’s will gives 
to the widow the express permission to re-marry, or to 
alienate her property, her interest under her husband's 
will is practically of the same character as if she had 
succeeded in ofdinary course of law. Since 1856, wills 
have been more largely resorted to by Hindus in Bengal, 
and it is doubtful whether this restriction would now be 
adopted by the Legislature, if it had to deal with the 
question de novo. Thirty years ago, when a Hindu left 
his property to his widow by will, he did so on the under- 
standing that she would remain a widow for life. This 
presumption is gradually losing its force, and will continue 
to do so. It is open to the Legislature to say that if a 
Hindu testator does not hereafter attach the condition of 
continued widowhood to his bequest, the law will cease to 
presume that he desired to make his gift conditional upon 
the perpetual celibacy of his widow. 

A section of the reformers try to get over the difficulty 
by another line of approach. They maintain, and rightly 
maintain, that the hardships of the Hindu widow have 
their root in child-marriage. They would, therefore, for- 
bid the courts to recognise the marriage of girls below 
twelve, in cases of dispute or widowhood.* A _ second 
proposal is to declare illegal, under severe. penalties, the 
consummation of a marriage with a girl below the age of 
twelve; and in case of her widowhood, to authorise the 
courts, upon the application of the girl or her accepted 
representative, to declare the marriage null and void.t A 


* This is the view of His Highness Syaji Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The following is the first section of his recommendations: ‘“ Betrothals 
may take place at any age; but no marriage before the girl is twelve shall 
be recognised as legal in cases of dispute or widowhood.” 

t This is the view expressed by the Honourable Maxwell Melvill, of 
the Bombay Council, in his letter to Mr. Malabari, dated May 30, 1886, 
with a Draft Bill attached.. 
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third proposal is to allow any marriage of a girl under 


| twelve, or of a boy under fourteen, to be renounced by 


either of the parties on attaining these ages.* A fourth 
suggestion is to acknowledge the validity of marriages con- 


' tracted between Hindus, only after actual consummation 
' has taken place. t 


To all such proposals a serious objection is urged. The 


| Hindu community do not seem to be yet prepared to 
| accept restrictions upon the age of marriage. The dis- 


tinguished administrators and jurists who advocate the 
foregoing schemes, themselves frankly acknowledge this 
difficulty. The Gaekwar of Baroda is the ruler of the 
premier Hindu State of India, and no one realizes more 
fully than His Highness, the opposition which a measure, 
‘such as he suggests in the last paragraph, would excite 
within his own dominions. Mr. Melvill, the author of the 
second proposal, apprehends that it would, even in the 
advanced British Presidency of Bombay, cause vexatious 
litigation, and be unpopular with the general community. 


| To the third scheme, there is the additional objection, that 


the adoption or renunciation of marriage, by a girl of twelve 
or a boy of fourteen, would either be a meaningless for- 
mality, or a defiance of parental authority by children too 
young to judge wisely for themselves. The fourth pro- 
posal, which makes the validity of a Hindu marriage de- 
pend upon consummation, is based upon an appeal back to 
the Sacred Texts. But the texts in support of this view, 





while quite sufficient to form the basis of a new Hindu 
isect if their expounder can obtain a following, have hitherto 
ifailed to bring conviction to the general Hindu com- 
|munity. The great body of the Hindus hold that the 
marriage bond is completed for the higher castes by the 
ceremony of the Seven Steps, and is independent of con- 
summation. 


* Letter from the Honourable Mr. Justice West to Mr. Malabari, 
dated July 21, 1886, with Draft Bill attached. 
+ Draft Bill prepared by Raghunath Rao Bahadur, dated January 1, 
1885. 
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Other proposals, too numerous to be examined here, 
have been placed before the Indian public and the Legis- 
lature. But the foregoing indicate the main lines by which 
the reformers approach the question. The learned Brahman 


Judge of the Madras High Court, whose views I have ex- 


plained on a previous page, represents the most moderate 
party. He starts by laying down what he believes to be 
the true principles of legislation in aid of progress. 

“It seems to me,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ that the orthodox party over- 
looks the fact that a Ruling Power, which recognises neutrality as the key- 
stone of all legislative and administrative action, and which has to deal 
with forms of marriage as numerous as there are races who owe allegiance 
to it, should interpose no obstacle in the path of progress; and that it 
should recognize the forms of marriage which the party in favour of reform 
may introduce from time to time. On the other hand, the party in favour 
of progress forgets that no statesman should be invited to commit himself 
to a course of legislative action which would invalidate marriages that are 
performed in accordance with national custom ; a course of action which 
would involve irritating interference with the most important domestic 
event in the life of the majority of Her Majesty’s Hindu subjects. . . . I 
would therefore aid progress, but not proscribe the orthodox marriage by 
aggressive legislation. I would recognize as valid first marriages, if any, 
after maturity ; but I would not invalidate marriages contracted before 
maturity. I would create facilities in aid of progress, but I would take 
care that the legislation which creates those facilities is permissive and not 
coercive.” 

The suggestion has, however, been made that Govern- 
ment should assist the reform party by placing civil dis- 
abilities on young men who contract early marriages. For 
example, the educational authorities might, it is said, after 
due notice declare that no married student should be per- 
mitted to enter for the University examinations. The 
heads of Government Departments might also be enjoined 
to prefer unmarried candidates to married candidates for 
official employment, other qualifications being equal. Deeply 
as I deplore the evils of child-marriage in India, I should 
still more deeply regret if Government were to listen to 
such proposals. When native public opinion is sufficiently 
matured to warrant the British Government in taking legis- 
lative action, I sincerely trust that legislative action will be 


promptly taken. But I believe that the Government would 
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throw back the cause of reform by a whole generation, if it 
attempted to create, by executive orders, civil disabilities 
which it does not dare to create by express legislation. 

It has also been urged that Government should issue 
a formal Commission of inquiry to take evidence on the 
question throughout the various provinces of India. But 
it is almost certain that such a Commission would have 
to report that an overwhelming preponderance of Hindu 
public opinion is still opposed to legislative action in regard 
to child-marriage and enforced widowhood. This feature 
of the case has been well stated to me in a paper by an 
able Native officer, himself an earnest reformer. “ The 
general objection to such a step,” he concludes, “ is that, 
should a Commission be appointed and result in no legis- 
lative action, it would strike a death blow to the small pro- 
gress that has already been made, and throw a new obstacle 
in the way of future legislation.” * Another leader of the 
reform party tells me that he believes that any attempt 
to force Hindu public opinion by official interference, at 
present, would put back the movement for twenty years. 

Is Government then to look with cold eyes and stolid 
face on what it knows to be a great wrong to the most 
helpless class of its subjects? It has not done so. Instead 
of issuing a Commission which would stir up the bitterest 
religious animosities in India, it has made a careful but un- 
ostentatious inquiry into the existing facts, and into existing 
public opinion in every province. It initiated this inquiry 
by impressing upon each Local Government the great im- 
portance of the subject to the social well-being of the 
people. The Local Governments, in their turn, consulted 
the leading authorities, and the recognized mouth-pieces of 
Hindu public opinion within their respective jurisdictions. 
I have examined the voluminous reports thus obtained from 


* “Letter on Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood,” in three 
chapters, to W. W. Hunter, from Hari Mohan Chandra, B.A., Personal 
Assistant to the Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division, Begnal ; dated 
. Dec. 6, 1884. 
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all India. I am compelled to say that, while the papers 
disclose much sympathy on the part of the Local Govern- 
ments for the reformers, and a painful sense of the evils of 
the present system, among both the English and the Native 
authorities consulted ; they also exhibit an almost unani- 
mous concensus of opinion that the time for legislative 
interference has not yet come. 

Nine of the ten Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations advised the Governor-General in Council against 
official interference at present.* The only dissentient voice 
comes from Bombay, where the influence of the eloquent 
and indefatigable Parsi reformer is justly powerful. The 
Bombay Government points out that the Hindu law current 
in its territories, gives a Hindu widow absolute control 
over the moveable property which she inherits from her 
husband. It argues that the widow, by conveying such 
property to her intended second husband immediately 
before her re-marriage, may elude the forfeiture clause of 
the Act of 1856. It thinks, therefore, that it would be 
reasonable to give legislative recognition to this fact, and to 
enact that a Hindu widow should not by re-marriage forfeit 
property over which she has absolute control. 

If the Indian Legislature were at present to attempt 
any large measure, dealing with child-marriage or enforced 
widowhood, it would do so in defiance of its constituted 
advisers, and in the teeth of Native opinion. How strong 
Native opinion is on the subject may be learned from a 
single sentence in the report of the mouth-piece of the 
Hindu community in the Madras Presidency—himself a 
sincere reformer and deeply impressed with the evils of 
enforced widowhood. “It will be a clear and unwarrant- 
able violation of Her Most Gracious Majesty’s Procla- 
mation, to bring official influence to bear upon the religious 
beliefs and practices of the people, and particularly upon 


** Namely, the Governments or Administrations of Bengal, Madras, the 
North-Western Provinces and of Oudh, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
British Burma, Coorg, and Berar. 
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5 the institution of marriage, which is one of, if not the most, 
;. sacred sacraments of any creed or church.”* 
f But while any large legislative measure is thus for the 
e present impossible, there seem to be three distinct lines 
i- — of partial legislation to which the controversy distinctly 
e points. 

First. In regard to child-marriage, there appears to be 
- a possibility of a permissive Act on the basis suggested by 
st — the learned Brahman Judge of the Madras High Court. 
7€ Such an Act, as he explains in the passage which I have 
nt quoted on a previous page, while not invalidating marriages 
1e contracted before maturity, would give the sanction of law 
nt to the marriage of Hindu girls entered into after that 
ol period. It is not asserted, even by the orthodox party, 
er that such marriages are illegal. All that such an Act would 
ch effect would be to give the express countenance of the 
ly Legislature to a growing practice, authorized by the Hindu 


of } texts, although not in accordance with Hindu popular 
be sentiment. 

to Second. It is questionable whether the time has not 
eit | now.come to modify the forfeiture clause of the law of 
1856, in regard to property which a Hindu widow inherits 
ipt under her husband’s Will. That clause found entrance into 
ed _ the Hindu Widow’s Re-marriage Act of 1856, only at a 
ted | late stage of the Bill, and, so far as the records show, 
ng | without any very full discussion. Since then, the Hindu 
1 a | texts have been re-examined by new lights. A knowledge 
the | of their precepts, which was then almost the exclusive 
fa | monopoly of the pandits, is now becoming the common 
of | property of the people. A great advance has been made 
by Hindu public opinion in condemnation of the wrongs 
cla- | inflicted by enforced widowhood. Testamentary dispo- 
ous | sitions of property are also more largely resorted to. In 
pon | 1856, the Legislature was probably in the right to assume 
that if a Hindu husband did not give his widow express 





-_ 
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nces, * From A. Sankariah, Esq., B.A., President of the Hindu Sabha, to 
| the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras; dated November 2, 1884. 
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liberty to re-marry in his Will, he left his property to her 
on the understanding that she would not re-marry. But 
it is a question whether the time has not now come, to make 
the legal presumption run the other way. This could be 
effected by enacting that, unless a Hindu husband left his 
property to his widow on the express condition of her per- 
petual celibacy, she should not, by re-marriage, forfeit the 
interest conveyed to her by the Will. The measure should 
apply only to Wills made after the law was fully known to 
the Hindu community, and the rights of reversioners would 
have to be considered. In any case the Act could only 
deal with the class of interest conveyed to the widow by the 
Will ; and subject to the limitations placed by the Will on 
that interest. 

Third. While this presumption would apply to both 
moveable and immoveable property, the Bombay Govern- 
ment points out a more partial but a more immediate 
remedy. In parts of India where a widow has an absolute 
power of disposal in moveable property inherited from her 
husband, it thinks it reasonable to exempt that property 
from forfeiture by reason solely of her re-marriage. The 
Bombay Government seems to hold that as the Hindu law 
gives her the right to alienate such property in any way, 
she. should not lose her right by alienating it in one particu- 
lar way, namely by re-marriage. 

Not one of even these modest legislative palliatives 
can, however, be successfully attempted, until the issues 
which it raises are fairly placed before the Hindu com- 
munity. The Government may powerfully aid their dis- 
cussion by publishing the results of its inquiry. For the 
authoritative reports from every Province of India, while 
they point out the difficulties incident to legislative action, 
exhibit a universal agreement as to the gravity of the evil. 

But the reforming party can themselves do much more 
than the Government. In the first place they lack central 
organization. This desideratum is now receiving the 
attention of their leaders. They perfectly realise the effect 
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which an annual conference at one of the great Indian 
centres, attended by delegates from the various Provinces, 
would produce upon Native public opinion. They also 
appreciate the protection and encouragement which a 
central organization might afford in cases of local persecu- 
tion and caste-oppression. Another powerful mechanism 
consists in the establishment of Associations in the minor 
towns for the purpose of carrying out, more or less fully, 
the scheme of domestic reform. It would be unwise at 
present to expect any complete agreement in the pro- 
grammes of such local bodies. But the articles of one 
of them, the Hindu Social Reform Association of Sind, 
may serve as an illustration of their general objects. The 
members of this Association have signed a pledge:—First, 
never to marry their sons before the age of eighteen; 
second, never to accept any gift from the parents of the 
girl in excess of the rate of dowry sanctioned by custom 
and declared in writing; third, to do their utmost to 
educate their daughters. I cite this case as an example of 
the very moderate degree of advance with which, for the 
present, the central leaders will have to be content in the 
case of local bodies. For it is apparent that this Associa- 
tion does not venture to deal directly, either with the 
marriageable limit of age for girls, or with enforced widow- 
hood. They distinctly state, however, that their object is 
to check the early marriage and early widowhood of girls 
and at the same time to do away with the ruinous marriage 
expenses now incurred by the parents of female children. 
Above all, it is necessary that the reforming leaders 
should have the courage of their convictions. Apart from 
the forfeiture-of-property clause, which only applies to 
wealthy widows, and in regard to the removal of which the. 
reforming party is itself divided, the only penalty attending 
widow re-marriage is the disapproval of the community to 
| which the parties belong. That disapproval carries very 
| different degrees of inconvenience in different parts of 
| India. For example, in the large cities of the Bombay 
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Presidency, the body of sympathisers is now too strong to 
be molested; and, as a rule, no formal caste-penalties result. 
In the smaller towns of Western India the penalty amounts 
to this: Theologically, the re-married widow is living a life 
of vice, and is therefore not entitled to perform her morn- 
ing devotions in the temple. Her presence technically 
pollutes the sacred edifice and the worshippers. But no 
one is compelled by the Hindu law to take notice of her, 
when she enters the temple. If, therefore, the re-married 
widow and her husband are not aggressive, and keep quiet 
for a time, the woman may gradually resume her devotions 
in the temple without the penalty of exclusion being ever 
enforced. In Bengal, a re-marrying widow and _ her 
husband have only to join the Native theistic movement in 
order, not only to avoid any penalty, but to receive a hearty 
welcome. As a matter of fact, this is usually the course 
adopted ; and in Bengal, the priests begin to find their 
position among the educated classes so insecure, that they 
feel reluctant to resort to extreme measures. In Madras, 
orthodox Hinduism has its stronghold, and does not 
hesitate to hurl excommunication against the parties con- 
cerned in a widow-marriage. 

But excommunication in India is now a rusted weapon, 
dangerous to the hand which wields it, and ineffective 
against a sufficiently recalcitrant foe. In a case which 
lately came before the Madras High Court, the authority 
of the priest to excommunicate was supported, but he was 
punished under the Penal Code for not having excommuni- 
cated in a perfectly correct manner. He had notified his 
sentence on a post-card instead of in a closed letter. The 
excommunicated caste-breaker, disdaining the money 
damages which he would probably have obtained in a civil 
suit, ran the chief priest boldly into the Criminal Court. 
The High Court held that the priest had perfect authority 
to excommunicate the complainant, and to notify his sen- 
tence to the members of the caste. But it also held that, 
by his too open method of notification, he had exceeded his 
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privilege, and must pay a fine of two hundred rupees for 
defamation, or go to gaol. The Anglo-Indian law does the 
same strict justice to the spiritual authority of the Hindu 
priesthood, as Portia dealt to the bond of Shylock. One- 
twentieth part of one poor scruple too much, and the priest 
must answer for it. The Penal Code has no sympathy for 
excommunication by post-card. * 

This decision may not seem to the European mind a 
very satisfactory or complete settlement of the question. 
But in India it has created the salutary impression that an 
excommunicating priest, although technically in the right, is 
somehow apt to get into trouble. The learned Brahman 
leaders of the reform in Bombay fight the priests with 
their own weapons. One of the most distinguished of 
them, now a member of the Bombay Legislature, was 
formally excommunicated for the part which he took in 
promoting widow re-marriages. I cannot do better than 
tell the story in his own words.* 


“We had conducted two widow re-marriages in 1862 and 1865. These 
were, however, more or less secret. In 1865, the Widow Re-marriage 
Association was formed, and within a year we were in a position to celebrate 
the first public marriage of this kind in Bombay. A circular, signed by 
seven or eight of us, was sent round inviting sympathisers to attend the 
marriage festivities. This letter created a great sensation. ‘The orthodox 
community held meetings in Bombay, one of which we were asked to attend. 
They requested us to postpone the marriage, till the point was discussed 
between them and ourselves. As our preparations had advanced too far, 
we declined ; and some altercation ensued at the meeting. Advantage was 
taken of it to bring a prosecution for assault against us in the Police Court. 
It was a trumpery affair, got up to frighten us into delay, and nothing came 
of it. 

“Thereupon the orthodox party issued what may be called a provisional 
excommunication, unless we postponed the marriage. We replied by the 
celebration of the marriage. The excommunication was then confirmed 
within the local area of Bombay city, and letters issued directing it to be 
extended to all parts of the country. We formally challenged the validity 
of the excommunication, and issued a counter-manifesto. This paper war 
went on for some time. Discussions were held in every town between the 
orthodox party and such stray champions as we could find, but with no 





* Letter from the Honourable M. G. Ranade, Chief Judge of the Courts 
under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Acts, to W. W. Hunter; dated 
August rst, 1886. 
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conclusive result. Accordingly, after a few months, the head-priest of our 
part of India was moved by the orthodox communities of various places 
to authoritatively intervene. A congress of pandits was eventually assem- 
bled at Poona in 1870, to which we were invited. Several chiefs of first- 
class States attended, and the cities of Baroda, Indore, Nagpur, Gwalior, 
Benares, &c., sent pandits from northern India, to help the pandits from 
Poona, Bombay, Surat, Kolhapur, and the other chief towns of the south. 
Five doctors of the law (.Shastris) were appointed as umpires by each side. 
The decision of the majority was to be binding on both parties. 

“The discussion was carried on both orally and in writing. Each 
question, when duly expounded by word of mouth before the assembly, 
was reduced to paper. The next day, the reply to it was handed in and 
duly expounded. The discussion went on for nine days, at the end of 
which we had to leave Poona to attend our official duties. In our absence, 
the leaders of the orthodox community brought pressure to bear upon our 
arbiters ; with the result that two of our men joined their five in voting 
against the legality of Brahman re-marriages. Upon hearing of this 
defection we protested. But the Assembly proceeded to formally affirm 
the decision, and we were seven of us excommunicated by name, and letters 
Aluly issued to all places. 

“We replied to the sentence by celebrating another widow-marriage. 


Each of us, in his own circle, was subjected to persecution. My young © 


sister lived with me in Bombay. She was taken away by her relatives, and 
not allowed for months to come to my home, except by stealth at night. 
My Brahman servants left me. As soon as I engaged a new man he was 
tampered with. We were not asked to dinners or festivals ; and when our 
women went to any place they were shunned, and to some extent insulted. 
When a death occurred in any of our families no one would come to 
the house, and we had to perform the whole funeral service ourselves. 
Contracts for marriage, which had been entered into by our people with 
orthodox families, were annulled. Each town had its own small band of 
persecuted people. We went on our way, however, and celebrated more 
widow-marriages. 

“In 1871 I came to Poona on public duty, and for some years I had 
to sit apart for dinner in my own house, in order not to bring trouble on 
my old father, who was staying with me. One or two of our people yielded 
to the pressure. But most stood firm, and others joined us. In course of 
time the orthodox party began to lose their zeal, and became indifferent to 
the matter. There are now only a few families in Poona who keep up the 
exclusion so far as I and my friends are concerned. Men who have actually 
married widows are not admitted as yet to the same share of toleration. 
But we are known to mix freely with them in all social gatherings, and the 
orthodox party takes no notice. They have everywhere their own little 
communities of sympathisers, and in the larger towns they do not find 
much difficulty. In small villages they still feel the oppression of the caste, 
but even that, we feel confident, will wear away in time.” 


These are the words of a learned and devout Brahman 
who has himself fought the battle. In Madras, where the 
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orthodox party is more dominant, the reformers adopt a 
more defiant attitude. They band themselves together to 
despise the priestly opposition which they cannot over- 
come. I have quoted the eloquent protest of the President 
of the Hindu Association in South-Eastern India against 
official interference with the religious beliefs and practices 
of the people. But immediately after that protest he adds 
the following paragraph : 

“Freedom to marry girls and widows at any age is not denied now, 
and was not denied at any time, and the agitators are not just or even 
honest in interfering with those who do not religiously or socially approve 
of that freedom. I myself belong to the agitator class, but should be 


ashamed to call it persecution if those who do not believe and act with 
me disown me as their relative or casteman.” 


A leader of the people who has this courage of his convic- 
tions, and takes up so brave a position, asks for no help 
from the Legislature. The British law has already pro- 
vided that neither renunciation of caste, nor exclusion from 
it, shall inflict on any person forfeiture of civil rights, or 
impair his title to property or inheritance.* Into the 
domain of religious feeling and of spiritual privileges depen- 
dent upon caste status, the best of the reformers do not 
desire the British law to intrude. 

I now briefly recapitulate the main points brought out 
in this article. They show the exact stage which the con- 
troversy has reached. 

First. There is an almost universal consensus of 
opinion, both among the English administrators and the 
educated natives, that child-marriage and enforced widow- 
hood inflict a grievous wrong upon the women of India. 

Second. The appeal back to the sacred texts against 
these unrighteous customs has been made, and is success- 
fully upheld. 

Third. While there is a general agreement that any 
large measure of legislation would at present be opposed to 
the sense of the Hindu community, and would therefore be 


* Act XXI. of 1850. 
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as inoperative as the Widow Re-marriage Act of 1856, 
there is also a well-founded opinion that in specified minor 
matters the time has come to grant partial legislative relief. 
Such relief would include a specific recognition of Hindu 
marriages contracted by a high-caste girl after her maturity ; 
the non-forfeiture by a re-marrying widow of any property 
granted to her unconditionally by her husband’s Will, and 
the non-forfeiture of moveable property inherited from her 
husband, in parts of India where the Hindu law gives to 
her absolute control over such property. 

Fourth. That, while Government may aid the cause of 
reform by publishing the results of the inquiry which it has 
lately made throughout India, the reformers can much more 
powerfully help themselves by means of a central organiza- 
tion and of local bodies. 

Fifth. That, apart from the forfeiture-of-property clause, 
the great obstacle in the way of reform is Hindu public 
opinion. That the punitive enforcement of this opinion, by 
means of excommunication, can be fought in the Courts, 
and may be still more surely overcome by patient and 
passive resistance. 

In conclusion, it must be remembered that the opposition 
is headed by a class of men who have a hereditary instinct 
of self-preservation. The Brahman caste has, with the 
exception of the Buddhist episode, always supplied the 
intellectual leaders of the Indian people. Already a section, 
and the most active section, of that caste, is in favour of 
reform. Their numbers are powerfully reinforced by the 
educated castes just below them in the technical Indian 
scale. The more conservative section of the Brahmans 
will give way as soon as they feel that they have to choose 
between yielding to educated Hindu opinion, or losing their 
influence over the Hindu community. Their surrender 
will be no base striking of their colours, for they have only 
to turn to their sacred texts to find authority for the con- 


cessions required of them. 
W. W. Hunter. 
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ENGLAND'S TWO ALLIES IN ASIA. 


WITHOUT saying anything so sensational as that we are 
within measurable distance of war with Russia 





although 
there are some diplomatic facts to support so extreme a 
statement—it may be safely urged that every day makes it 
clearer that we can only hold our own in Southern Asia by 
a display of force, and a readiness to undertake military 
operations which necessitate a consistency in policy, and 
an efficiency in organization, that have never been cha- 
racteristic of the Government of England. So long as 
the defence of India depended on the capacity of the Com- 
pany or the Crown to meet internal dangers and external 
foes of Asiatic race, the result might be left with con- 
fidence in the hands of the British soldier ; but the situation 
has undergone a change which, if still incomplete, has 
already altered for the worse the conditions under which 
English authority was established and long maintained in 
this quarter of the empire. Instead of Afghans and 
Persians, the rulers of India have to deal with Russians, 
and the rapid improvement in communications east of the 
Caspian is fast shortening the gap that separates the Sepoy 
from the Cossack, and the defences of India from the out- 
posts of a first-class military Power. India has no “ silver 
streak,” and the English Government is brought face to 
face in Asia with those circumstances which have turned 
Europe into an armed camp from the Channel to the 
Caspian. With the military reforms already set on foot 
in India a civilian writer is not asked to meddle. It is 
sufficient to note that they have been commenced, that the 
garrison has been increased, and that new strategic rail- 
ways will enable troops to be quickly concentrated on 
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most, if not all, threatened points. But military strength 
and efficiency are not the only safeguards for an empire. 
They form the sound basis on which the real security and 
guarantee of peace are erected, the alliance or combina- 
tion of those who have identical interests, or who are 
menaced by the same enemy. It is the alliance of Ger- 
many and Austria which has preserved the peace of 
Europe, just as certainly as an alliance between Russia 
and France must disturb and break it. The English 
Government, and in a more particular sense the Govern- 
ment of India, will not have provided in an adequate 
manner for its responsibilities until there has been added 
to military organization a: policy bringing into the same 
camp those who have reason to apprehend Russian 
encroachment and aggression. 

Something, it will be said, has already been done in 
this direction by our arrangements with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and of all alliances none could be of greater 
value to us in the event of a direct attack upon India than 
the co-operation of the Afghans. Unfortunately the alliance 
with Afghanistan is not of the precise and assured cha- 
racter that would justify us in believing it capable of bearing 
a severe strain, such as, for instance, the placing of Afghan 
fortresses in the hands of an English garrison. Moreover, 
Russia has pursued a very astute and not altogether un- 
successful course during the progress of the Joint Com- 
mission for the purpose of discrediting the English alliance 
in the eyes of the Afghan people; and the most that we 
may hope for, in at least the earlier stages of the struggle, 
is that the Afghans themselves might be able to hinder, for 
a short space of time, the Russian advance towards the 
Indus. There is no reason to suppose that they could 
stop it even if led by English officers. The value of the 
Afghan alliance would be shown after a Russian army had 
reached the immediate neighbourhood of the Indian frontier 
—let it be assumed Candahar. If the battle between it 


and the British forces were indecisive it would suffice to 
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compel the Russian general to retreat, if the Russians were 
defeated it would entail the annihilation of their army ; but 
if, on the other hand, they were the victors the Anglo- 
Afghan alliance would vanish into thin air, and Afghan 
patriotism would, for a time at least, be subordinate to the 
national love of plunder to be gratified in the towns of 
India in the wake of a Russian army. The value of the 
Afghan alliance, such as it is, can be measured beforehand. 
It will take its character from the result of the battle when 
English and Russian troops first cross bayonets in the sight 
of Asia. If there were no alliance at all it would be the 
same. 

It is unnecessary to make any further reference here to 
Afghanistan, for when J say that England has two natural 
allies in Asia, I purposely exclude that country. The 
practical value of an alliance is shown by its being worth 
having, and by its not being purchased at an excessive 
price. For both these reasons it is unnecessary to regard 
Persia long neglected and in the last stage of decrepitude 
as possessing the smallest influence on the course of events. 
We might as well expect Bokhara to work its own de- 
liverance as to anticipate any Shah releasing himself from 
the toils in which Russia now holds that ruler. There are 
two countries to which the test mentioned applies, and they 
are Turkey and China. The co-operation of both these 
States is worth having, and it ought to be no difficult 
matter to obtain it, provided certain facts which are self- 
evident are duly appreciated and allowed for in the con- 
dition of these two countries. Neither proposition is put 
forward here as novel. The alliance with Turkey is of 
old date. It goes back at least fifty years to our support- 
ing the Sultan’s rights against Mehemet Ali, egged on by 
France. Latterly, when it ought to have been firmest and 
most clearly defined, it has become limp and almost un- 
meaning. We are too much disposed to attribute it to 
Turkish apathy, to the corruptness and effeteness of Pasha 
government. It would be more correct to assign its cause 
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to the English nation’s neglect of its true interests abroad 
for the sake of indulging a reckless party passion at home, 
and to its sowing those seeds of strife and disintegration 
which unless a more healthy spirit springs up must reap 
a crop of disasters and disgraces at those interminable 
points where we exist in face of danger and _responsi- 
bility, and at none more full of peril than where Russia 
is carrying out with unscrupulous determination the policy 
of conquest which she has pursued for three hundred 
years. 

Nor is there any originality in the statement that China 
and England ought naturally to be allies. It is eight years 
ago since, in my “ Life of Yakoob Beg,” I showed that 
China had become a powerful factor in the Central Asian 
question, which is only another phrase for the rivalry of 
England and Russia, and I imagine that the despatches 
of our able representatives at Pekin for the last twenty 
years would be found full of arguments as to the advan- 
tage of a close accord with China, and of hints as to how 
it should be attained. General Gordon felt very strongly 
on this subject. In one of the many letters which it was 
my privilege to receive from that great man, he wrote: “I 
think there are only two alliances worth having—France 
and China ;” and on another occasion, “1 wish our Govern- 
ment would endeavour to give some attention to that 
Power (China) as our natural ally in the East.” There 
has, therefore, been a general agreement of opinion that it 
is desirable to have a close understanding with China, and 
the proof of our Foreign Office having assimilated this 
idea is furnished by the late Convention settling the 
Burmah difficulty. That these views and anticipations 
@re not chimerical in the case of either China or Turkey, 
may be deduced from the steps taken by Germany to show 
that she is not indifferent to either of them, although any 
advantage she can hope to gain by the rapprochement must 
be very inferior to the benefits accruing to this country. 
The visit’ of the Marquis’ ‘Pseng to Berlin will: have far 
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more important consequences than meet the eye, and the 


_mission of General Von der Gélz to Constantinople proves 


that Prince Bismarck is as alive to the use of Turkey as to 
the more remote advantage of influence at Pekin. The 
German Chancellor is, in short, a man not to throw away 
a chance. He knows that a struggle with Russia must 
come, and that the more embarrassed Russia is in Asia, 
the weaker and less sustained must her effort be on the 
Niemen and the Vistula. But the reasons which induce him 
to look to the Far East and the extreme south have very 
much less force than those which should impel this country 
to ally itself in good time with Turkey and China. It would 
be straining facts to suppose that Prince Bismarck believes 
that German interests would be seriously injured by 
Russia's annexing Armenia or Persia, Afghanistan or 
Kashgaria, or even Corea. Without involving himself or 
Germany in return, he has no objection to take advantage 
of the discontent and hostility to Russia of the Govern- 
ments that would suffer by any of those annexations, pro- 
vided, of course, that it happens to suit the state of the 
game in Poland and on the Baltic. He will allow German 
officers to reorganize the Turkish army, which ought to 
be the special charge of England; he will impart to the 
Marquis Tseng some general principles of international 
policy, and while upholding the Triple Alliance, he has 
provided like a prudent statesman for the time when, in 
common with all things human, it will be dissolved. 

I only appeal to what Prince Bismarck is doing as 
practical evidence that an immediate alliance between 
England and Turkey on the one hand, and China on the 
other, would be not fanciful match-making, but sound policy. 
Both schemes have their difficulties, but if it is only 
realized that they are not chimerical these can be over- 
come. They can be overcome the more easily because the 
three countries named have an identical feeling in the 
matter. Turkey, China, and England, are the three states 
in their different degrees at whose expense Russia means 
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to extend her dominions and her trade. Their alliance 
should be one of hard necessity, of the common instinct 
of the assailed, of the just resentment against an unpro- 
voked attack. Prince Bismarck’s coquetting with China, 
and even with Turkey, is only the skilful manceuvreing of 
a fine player. He knows very well that, if the united 
German peoples cannot check and roll back the tide of 
Russian encroachment, no assistance from remote quarters 
will alter the result. The explanation of his Asiatic policy 
is to be found, partly in the desire to still further expand 
the growing trade of Germany, and partly in the percep- 
tion that the time must come when it will be desirable to 
have participators in the curtailment of Russia’s empire. 
But these theoretical plans which require no inconsiderable 
lapse of time before they can possibly have any practical 
result should supply a far less stimulating motive than the 
imminent peril in which Russia’s policy has placed Turkish 
authority in Armenia, English trade and reputation through- 
out Central Asia, and Chinese security in Kashgaria, Man- 
churia, and Corea. It may be said with confidence and 
truth that in Asia, Turkey, England, and China have only 
Russia to fear. The whole world would rejoice if Turkey 
could become the strongest Power in Western Asia, with 
a capital at Broussa or Damascus. China has only to 
dread Russian aggression now that France’s dream of a 
colonial empire in Annam is beginning to be dissipated by 
the hard facts of the situation. No one else will disturb 
her in Turkestan, Mongolia, or Manchuria, and every 
trading nation desires the maintenance of the status guo 
in Corea. It is Russia that has forced on the Indian 
Government an annual expenditure of two millions and an 
outlay of ten millions on railways. It is Russia also which 
has placed a limit on English trade in Asia, and restricted 
the range of its influence. Prince Bismarck has had none 
of these incentives, yet he sees the advantage of close rela- 
tions with China and Turkey. He has suffered no injuries, 
he is exposed to no perils, but he will not shut his eyes to 
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the fact that Turkey is not yet wholly lost as a great mili- 
tary power, and that China possesses all the essentials of 
being one, and promises to turn them to their best use. 
Without our motives he sees these things. Are we so 
prejudiced as to close our eyes to them, and to refuse to 
recognize where our true interests lie ? 

The war with Russia, when it comes, is not one that 
will be confined to the Indian frontier, but he must be 
a sanguine man who believes that the mere employment of 
the English fleet in the Baltic or Black Sea will avail to 
check or retard the progress of a Russian army operating 
from the Caspian. The naval operations in those seas can 
only hope to hamper Russia’s power of offence if they are 
accompanied by land expeditions ona large scale, and for 
land expeditions in Europe England must have allies. I 
leave out of calculation the chances of a direct attack on 
St. Petersburg, if fifty thousand English troops—a force 
never yet arrayed on battle-field—could be thrown on the 
coast of Ingria or Esthonia. The enterprise would pro- 
bably be deemed a forlorn hope, more worthy of a Peter- 
borough than a Wolseley. But no one questions the 
practicability of sending an expedition to either the Cau- 
casus or the Crimea, and the reward of success in this 
quarter must be infinitely less than in the Baltic. In a 
single-handed contest between England and Russia without 
allies there is no reason why St. Petersburg should not be 
a better point of attack than Sebastopol was in 1854. But 
it is precisely the question of allies upon which the whole 
matter hinges, and in the Black Sea the alliance of Turkey 
would be invaluable. Russia enjoys in Kars and Batoum 
two fortresses which add immensely to her powers of 
defence and offence ; but the fortifications of Batoum are 
still incomplete, and Kars can be turned. The despatch of 
30,000 English troops to Armenia or the Caucasus, if com- 
bined with the concentration of 50,000 Turks between 
Trebizonde and Van, would give the army of the Caucasus 
plenty of work in its own province, and would render it 
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impossible for Russia to employ any large force in the 
immediate proximity of India. For the proper execution 
of this policy the co-operation of Turkey is indispensable. 
Once war were declared with Russia, it would be impos- 
sible to weaken the Indian garrison, even although the 
troops were taken away to fight her elsewhere than in 
Central Asia. For a protracted struggle in the Caucasus 
we must have Turkish troops. Under proper leading they 
are as good as any in the world, and moreover they would 
be fighting the Padishah’s battle as well as ours. Turkey’s 
recompense—the recovery of lost territory—would be clear, 
and in the event of success easily obtained. 

The exact value of the Turkish alliance has yet to 
be determined by the obligations Turkey may in the mean- 
while have contracted with other Powers, by the strength 
of her Armenian garrison, and by the state of her military 
organization. For every one of these reasons the value of 
the Turkish alliance is at the present moment very much 
less than it ought to be. Turkey is staking her last piece 
in the hopeless undertaking of retaining her place intact in 
the European family. Her Armenian garrison is little 
more than nominal. Her army in Asia is destitute of 
material, and without fortresses to rally on it is doubtful 
when or where it could take the field. Everything has 
been sacrificed to make a good show on the Balkans and in 
Thessaly. In this fatal course she is being encouraged by 
Prince Bismarck for his own purposes. The scheme of re- 
organization projected by General Von der Golz relates to 
the army in Europe, and German support is conditional on 
Turkey’s falling in with the lines of German policy north 
of the Balkans. There would, from our point of view, be 
the less objection to this were a scheme of Asiatic defence 
to be combined with that relating to Europe ; but the main 
purport of German policy is to leave Russia a free hand in 
Asia while restricting her sphere of activity in Europe, and 
providing for its development. The object which English 


diplomacy has to attain is to divert some portion of Turkish 
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attention and preparation from Bulgaria and Macedonia to 
Armenia, and to ensure that the number of troops at 
Erzeroum, Trebizonde, Van, and Diarbekir shall be more 
adequate to Turkey’s own requirements and our expecta- 
tions. Above all, that the Porte should waste no time in 
converting Diarbekir into the fortress and arsenal which 
were lost in Kars, and which cannot safely be provided at 
any nearer point to the Russian frontier. On the intrinsic 
merit of the Turkish soldier it is unnecessary to expatiate. 
With proper officers and commissariat he is capable of 
doing much, and the Russian moujik will have a bad time 
of it if forced to.encounter the followers of Islam on any- 
thing like-fair terms. 

But if the military virtues and resources of the Turkish 
people are to be exhausted in assisting the ends of the two 
military Powers of Central Europe, who are quite capable 
of taking care of themselves, the Turkish alliance is at once 
deprived of its value for English purposes. The remain- 
ing strength of Turkey will not suffice to carry on an 
extensive campaign in Europe and Asia at the same time. 
Her efforts can only produce some decisive result if they 
are concentrated on a single object. | What that object 
should be may be best decided by paying strict regard to 
Turkey’s own personal interests and requirements. She 
expends her blood and her energy in a struggle with Russia. 
Whether the scene is Bulgaria or Armenia the expenditure 
is in those essentials the same. If Turkish policy contains 
any element of prudence, it will count well beforehand in 
which direction lies its best chance of repayment. Assum- 
ing that equal success rewarded its efforts, does any Turkish 
statesman believe that Germany would allow an extension 
of Turkish rule in Europe? Will even the complete over- 
throw of Russia ensure the permanence of Turkey as a 
European Power with a growing Bulgaria on one side, and 
Greece on the other, not to speak of the inevitable ex- 
pansion of Austria? Unless a very confident reply in the 
affirmative can be given to these questions, it follows that 
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the Sultan’s advisers must, if they are prudent men, pause 
before embarking on an adventure in which their reward is 
so valueless and uncertain. Without any effort on their 
part Turkey will receive a continued lease of authority on 
the Bosphorus from the success of Germany and Austria in 
a war with Russia. She cannot hope for more from active 
participation in the struggle. 

The same reasoning has no application in the case ‘of a 
vigorous alliance between England and Turkey in Armenia. 
In the first place, there is absolutely no objection to Turkey 
recovering territory in the Caucasus. The gain of Kars 
and Batoum alone would go far to restore to Turkey in 
Asia the security of which for eight years she has been 
deprived. Nor need the recovery of Mahomedan territory 
necessarily stop with the losses of 1877-8. The question 
would Turkey receive territorial compensation for success 
in war can be as confidently answered in the affirmative if 
Armenia is to be the scene of strife as it must be in the 
negative if Bulgaria or the Danube witness the last efforts 
of the Padishah. From a Turkish point of view it is 
difficult to see how there can be any difference of opinion 
about the comparative merits of an alliance with England 
for Anglo-Turkish interests, and of one with Germany for 
purely European ends. From the former the Porte will 
gain security and territory, through the latter it will have 
to receive hard knocks and little recompense. The question 
should be stated in a more positive form. The Turkish 
alliance is valueless to England unless the Sultan will play 
the part we assign for him in Armenia and the Black Sea. 
England single handed can secure for Turkey indefinitely 
the possession of Constantinople, the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. The payment she expects is that the brave 
soldiery of Islam shall be at her disposal as were the 
Germans of the last century. When France was our most 
formidable antagonist we supplied our deficiencies of fight- 
ing men in the German Fatherland. Now that Russia 
has taken the place of the Grand Monarque and Napoleon, 
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we should count most on Turkish auxiliaries, after our- 
selves. Lord Salisbury has already referred to the prudence 
and desirability of having a good understanding with Turkey 
and particularly in regard to Armenia; but the scheme 
which is to give this sound proposition practical effect still 
remains to be put into execution. 

The considerations which apply in the case of Turkey 
have no force whatever in reference to China, and the mode 
of procedure common to our dealings with all Asiatics will 
not do if we expect to establish amicable relations with the 
Chinese. In dealing with Turkey we are negotiating with 
an embarrassed and, some would say, a moribund Power, 
but in the case of China we have to consider a really 
powerful nation. The difficulty of the case is increased by 
the fact that China must yearly become more powerful, and 
yet, however powerful she may be, the self-esteem of 
the national character will always imbue her public men 
with the idea that she is more powerful than she really is. 
It is consequently a very difficult and complicated problem 
to say with any degree of confidence how the alliance of 
China is to be obtained, and still more how it is to be kept. 
Excessive yielding will contribute as little to an ewtente 
cordtale as a too rigid and unbending refusal to look upon 
questions affecting both countriesthrough Chinese spectacles. 
That the English Government has the desire to obtain the 
alliance of China requires no argument. Abundant evidence 
to this effect is furnished in Lord Rosebery’s Convention, 
and the Chinese at least cannot find fault with us for our 
liberal concessions. The whole negotiation has unfor- 
tunately illustrated our rigidity in the earlier stages and 
our yielding in the later. It was short-sighted to ques- 
tion China’s right to regard Burmah as a tributary state. 
The so-called Convention of 1768 between China and 
Burmah was all moonshine—the happy discovery of the 
courtly historiographer of Ava—and it was no difficult 
task to score a diplomatic success by calling upon our 


Foreign Office to produce a certified copy of this mythical 
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treaty—a feat which could not of course be performed. 
Unwarranted scepticism at the beginning of the negotia- 
tion necessarily entailed concession at the end. Lord 
Rosebery not only recognized China’s right to tribute, but 
promised to continue it in the modified form of com- 
mercial missions, composed of Burmese, to be sent every 
ten years, with the express sanction of the English Govern- 
ment. This momentous step has been taken with the idea 
of propitiating China and gaining her alliance. If it should 
fail of success, it has the recommendation of being well 
intended. 

When the Convention is ratified the practical value of 
its provisions will depend on our ability to exercise pressure 
on the Yunnan authorities as well as on the Pekin execu- 
tive, and the exercise of pressure in the case of China must 
as time goes on become a more difficult task and less sure 
in its results. China may conclude a very favourable trade 
convention, and when the time comes to carry it out in 
practice she may throw herself upon our consideration as 
she did in the Tibet mission and entreat us not to force our 
way in against the wishes of her subjects. The people of 
Yunnan can show themselves quite as untractable as those 
of Tibet. The inherent weakness of the Convention is 
that it leaves China precisely in her old position, that is to 
say, with the option of choosing whether she will have trade 
intercourse with Burmah or not. No trade convention 
will be worth the paper on which it is written, unless it 
provides for the immediate appointment of English Consuls 
at Momien and Yunnanfoo and for the Chinese keeping the 
road over the Kachyen Hills in a good state and in perfect 
security. Had we drawn China over these hills down to 
the Irrawaddy, she would have been forced to do this for 
the security of her garrisons at Bhamo and on the Shweley. 
It will be no easy matter to keep her up to the mark when 


the only reason for her activity is to conform with the terms 
of a convention benefiting foreign trade. 
At the same time, the very magnitude of our concessions 
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to China is the best evidence of our desire to be on the 
most cordial terms with her Government, and the general 
opinion will not be far wrong in coming to the conclusion 
that if Lord Rosebery’s Convention does not make China 
our ally no other policy would procure us her alliance. 
Chinese foreign policy is still in a very indefinite state, and 
if it is swayed by any generous impulse, not to speak of 
prudential motives, it must see in all our great authorities 
eating their words about the fiction of Chinese suzerainty 
over Burmah unimpeachable evidence of the strength of 
England’s desire to be China’s chosen friend and ally in a 
sense that would not be applicable to Russia or to France, 
to Germany or the United States. We must rely on the 
results of the winter campaign, on the renewed activity 
of our civil and military authorities, to show that our 
concessions to China have not been in the least prompted 
by apprehension as to the duration of the insurrection in 
Burmah. Concession to such a Power as China loses all 
its merit and half its reward when there is any apparent 
reason for declaring that it must be attributed to the fears 
of the Government that makes it. When those results 
are assured, and the sooner they are accomplished the 
better, China will realize the full extent of England’s 
good-will, and there can be no doubt she will ratify the 
Convention just as she did that of Chefoo with its ad- 
ditional clause relating to Tibet. The practical outcome 
of all this uncertainty must be a matter of hope rather 
than confident expectation. 

A question of more immediate practical interest than 
how the alliance of China is to be obtained, and which 
admits of more practical answer than any theorizing as to 
the form in which the policy of the Celestial Empire will 
emerge from the crucible of change in which it is being 
transmuted, is what is the value of the Chinese alliance ? 
As in the case of Turkey so in that of China, we cannot say 
off-hand that the alliance is bound to remunerate us what- 
ever we pay for it. Of course, if we are assured that the 
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Chinese alliance means the command of that delightfully 
vague and extensive region, the market of inland China, 
we must be silent if not convinced. We are able to scru- 
tinize it more closely when we are told it is the alliance 
of the Government against other Governments, and we 
are then able to appraise its value, and see what advan- 
tages it possesses, and also what penalties. 

There is disappointment in store for those _ who 
imagine that the Chinese will not drive a hard bargain and 
turn any alliance to their own advantage. If it is not to 
their evident advantage the alliance will not be effected or 
will prove transitory, and it is to be hoped that the English 
Government will take an equally practical view of the 
situation. We should apply to China the same test that we 
have applied to Turkey. Where is she strong and where 
weak, where can she help us in a struggle with Russia? As 
the struggle between England and Russia will necessarily 
be most acutely developed in the region termed Central 
Asia, the first inquiry would be, what could China effect 
there, and I will venture to reply that, at the present time, 
she could do nothing at all. Her position in Kuldja and 
Kashgaria is sufficiently secure, but any attempt to assume 
the offensive against Russia would only be to invite disaster 
in that quarter. The same conclusion must be come to with 
regard to the extensive Mongolian frontier, but we must 
add that here the character of the country would make it 
extremely difficult for China and Russia to come into 
serious collision. But there are points where China is not 
so impotent, and they are Manchuria and Corea, and it is 


‘in this direction that we must look for the co-operation on 


the part of China against Russia that can alone make her 
alliance worth possessing. 
In fact, Manchuria stands in the same relations to the 


rest of China and to ourselves that Armenia does to 
Turkey. The only difference is that there China is 
most strong, and ready to take the field on a formidable 
scale. It is there also that it would be most easy for 
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her to act in conjunction with ourselves. Curiously 
enough a Frontier Commission has just effected an 
agreement between Russia and China as to the extent 
of the Manchurian frontier. The promptitude with which 
all disputed points have been settled is the best evidence 
of the strength of the Chinese position, and the Russian 
papers have called attention to the fact that China 
has 40,000 troops between Moukden and the Amour. 
Unlike Turkey, then, China is strong at the right point. 
Her Manchurian garrison could easily be reinforced from 
Pechihli, and the alliance of England would not merely give 
the China coast complete security, but would enable a com- 
bined attack to be made by sea and land on the Russian 
settlements south of the Amour. The same considerations 
fully apply to the situation in Corea. If China objected to 
Russia’s taking possession of Port Lazareff, or any other 
point south of the Tiumen, she could by herself render the 
step extremely hazardous. With the co-operation of this 
country the thing is simply impossible. Of course it is not 
quite certain that China would greatly resent the occupa- 
tion by Russia of a port on the northern Corean coast, and 
if China were to acquiesce in such a step for, say, a conces- 
sion on the Usuri, England would be slow by herself to 
make it a casus bel. It is in this quarter, and, indeed, in 
this quarter alone, that the Chinese alliance in a war would 
be valuable for this country, and therefore worth cultivating. 
There would be some practical advantage in the knowledge 
beforehand that at one point of the wide area of collision 
when England and Russia meet in the inevitable struggle 
which will shake the civilized world, Russia must encounter 
prompt and irretrievable disaster. In Manchuria, at Vladivo- 
stock, and on the Amour, the Anglo-Chinese alliance would, 
so far as any human enterprise can produce certain results, 
entail the complete discomfiture of the Czar’s forces—a dis- 
comfiture which would be testified to the world by the loss 
of territory and of the Pacific fleet. If the Chinese feel any 
cause for apprehension in the presence of Russian forces on 
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the Amour and in Maritime Manchuria, then their gain from 
an effective alliance with England would not be less clear 
or direct than our own. 

The value of the alliance of Turkey and China to 
England, is, therefore, susceptible of being well defined. It 
would enable England to attack Russia at two of her most 
vulnerable points. An Anglo-Turkish expedition to the 
Caucasus on the large scale which would be perfectly prac- 
ticable, would paralyze Russia’s military action east of the 
Caspian, and an Anglo-Chinese attack on Maritime Man- 
churia would infallibly result in the first serious loss of 
territory the modern empire of Russia has ever suffered. If 
we are able to direct the attention and energies of the two 
Governments of Constantinople and Pekin to the right 
points in their and our own interests, the value of their 
alliance would be incontestable, and there would be as much 
justification for subsidizing Turkey as there was for provid- 
ing the Continental Powers with the sinews of war during the 
Napoleonic campaigns. The task of doing so is more difficult 
in the case of Turkey than of China. Turkey is very weak 
and unprepared on the Armenian frontier. We cannot ex- 
pect much sympathy from German statesmen in inducing her 
to devote her remaining resources to being strong in Asia 
at the expense of her military efficiency in Europe. Yet as 
England is the only Power that can guarantee Turkey’s 
retention of Constantinople and the Straits, that can pay 
her armies in the field, and reward success with the recovery 
of territory, the English ambassador at the Porte should 
have no difficulty in cementing the alliance once his Govern- 
ment had clearly made up its mind on the subject. China 
is strong at the point of interest. Relatively speaking she 
is nowhere so strong as on the borders of Russian Man- 
churia. But China’s policy will not be moulded to our 
will. There is more chance of China’s suspicion of our 
motives and our plans rendering the ministers at Pekin blind 
and indifferent to their own interests, than of their cordially 
co-operating with us. China will follow her own bent here 
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as elsewhere. There will be no inducing or compelling her 
by undiscriminating concessions, or by airs of superior 
wisdom as to the danger she must experience from Russian 
ambition, to take a course that her own caution or sagacity 
does not approve of. The alliance of China will be more 
difficult to obtain than that of Turkey. Its value during a 
struggle with Russia is sufficiently clear ; but what is equally 
clear is that Russia must give the Chinese some cause of 
umbrage along their extensive frontier before they would 
ally themselves with us against her. That offence will 
probably be given if Russia cannot keep her itching fingers 
off Corea, but for the moment nothing has taken place to 
estrange Russia and China, or to raise the fears of the 
Tsungli Yamen at the Czar's designs in the Pacific. 
DemeETRIUS BOULGER. 
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BASTI SINGH’S WIFE. 
A BIHARI MILL SONG. 


[THE subjoined is a translation from another a/s@7—or song sung at the 
grinding of meal by the women about Shahabad—the text and a 
literal version of which are given by Mr. Grierson’s accomplished pen 
in the April number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The song relates—in the disjointed manner peculiar to these ballads 
of the Hindoo peasantry—a touching story of wifely love and fidelity ; 
but it has been necessary to preserve the continuity of the tale, here 
and there, by slight additions. The intermediate verses—supposed 
to be chaunted by the listening villagers—are also taken from local 
folk-songs of Bihar, quoted by Mr. Grierson'in the same interesting 


paper. | 
I 


Basti Singh’s wife, shredding betel—betel-leaf, and cloves, 
and spices— 
Mixed asavoury mess, and made it rich and fragrant ;— 
Huryr! 
Husking paddy, husking sa¢hz,* boiled and strained the 
steaming rices, 
Poured the dal and conjee on it: so, ’tis ready!—Huryt! 


The vats and mice do eat the rice, 
The cats the milk will lap ; 
Oh, Girls ! in the vetches a grey wolf hides, 
Take heed, or tll may hap ! 


9 
<=: 


“ Mother-in-law ! beside me sitting, is it fitting + if I carry 
To my husband’s elder brother food to eat now ?”— 


Huryt! 


*  Sixty-day rice.” 
t A Hindoo wife may converse unveiled and freely with the younger 
brothers of her husband, but not with the elder brothers. 
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“ Daughter-in-law ! fold close thy sari over face and neck, 
nor tarry ; 

Bare thy hands alone in serving Basti’s brother,’”— 
Huryr! 


Each day the floor I sweep and spread, 
And grind a maund of grain, 

And the lotas and chatties I wash and scour, 
Till evening falls agazn. 


+ 
Sitting down to eat, he marked her, Basti’s brother 
marked her beauty, 
Evil eyes from feet to forehead wandering, pondering,— 
Houryt! 
“Elder brother of my husband! I have surely failed of duty; 
Too much salt unto the conjee I have added.”—Huryi! 


The lotus prayed aloud to Ram, 
All lonely in the lake, 
And tts blossones of purple were borne to the shrine, 
And the feasters its leaves did take. 


4. 
“Too much salt thou hast not added, fair wife of my 
younger brother! 
Nor in aught hast failed of duty, thou, with dcve's 
eyes! ”—Hury1! ae 
* “ % % * * 
At the Dawn they beat the big drums—‘“ Ho! let all the 
people gather, 
Small and great, to see the hunting of the sleek deer.” — 
Houryt! 


In Baghsar lived a happy wrfe, 
Fler parted hair had pearls ; * 
Whose hand was so wicked to loosen the string, 
And let them be scattered, Girls ? 


* An Indian wife often dyes the parting of her hair with vermilion, and 
fastens strings of pearls along it. 
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5. 

Deer they killed, and hares, and peacocks, shooting hard 

with arrows sharpened, 

Basti’s brother pierced his brother with an arrow ;— 
Huryt! 

“ Mother-in-law, beside me seated, what calamity hath 

happened ? 


See! the spangle* on my forehead to the earth falls!”— 
Hury1! 


The silk-tree said, “ My flowers are red, 
But in my mind I grieve ; 
They drop in the dust, and the worshippers 
No garlands from them weave.” 


6. 
“ Daughter-in-law! say no such evil! speak no word of 
ill-betiding ! 
Basti Singh has gone a-hunting ; have thou patience | ”— 
Houryt! 


* 
Hark |. the tramping, and the champing! all the riders 
“ homewards riding ! 


Onty Basti’s horse returning riderless, ah!—Huryz! 


The water withers in the tank, 
The lotus ceases to blow 
And Sarwan's mother said, “ Who, in the town, 
Will carry the kéiwar >} now ?” 


7° 
Look! the bright swords in each scabbard! look! the 
arrows in each quiver ! 








* The sikuli, a spot of red, white, or yellow paint placed on the forehead. | 
It is a very bad omen to have it come off, 


+ The elastic bamboo shoulder-pole on which burdens are borne, 
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Only Basti’s sword and quiver soaked with black 
blood !—Huryi! 


At the first watch, comes in darkness to her hut-door by 
the river 
Basti’s elder brother knocking, softly knocking :— 
Huryt! 


TL barred the door, and set the lamp, 
And my lord's night-cloth I spread ; 
Oh! of [had known he would stay so late, 
L had bound him with silk to my bed ! 


8. 


“Tf you be a jackal prowling, if you be a dog at pillage, 
If you be the village people, get you hence now!”— 
Houry1! 
“Nay, no dog or jackal am I; nor the people of the 
village ; 
I am Basti Singh the Rajpoot; fair wife, open !”— 
Hurt! 


For wild swine drink of Gunga's tide, 
Chamars* to pray are farn, 
And the seller of toddy will finger at beads 


A wicked wish to gatn. 


9. 
“Liar! that is not my Lord’s voice! Thou hast: slain 
him! Quick! confess it! 
Where, thou liar? how, thou liar? by what tree, 
now ?”—Huvry1! 
“Yes! I slew him in the jungle—for thy sweet love—I 
profess it ! 
Underneath a twisted sandal lies his body !”—Huryz! 


* People of the lowest caste. 
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Aho! no cows to watch again ! 
No bathing at break of day ! 

No love-talk in twilight at foot of the fig! 

These three God takes away. 


10. 
“Shew me!” “Nay!” he said, “ but only, Basti’s widow ! 
if thou swearest ; 
Thou wilt keep his bed-place for me at thy soft side.”— 
Hory1 ! 
“Oh, my Husband's elder brother! if his death-place thou 
declarest, 
This I swear, none else shall have it—shew me! shew 
me !”—Hury1! 


My breasts are bare, my anklets ring, 
My lora’s soul will be wroth ! 
Tie up your anklets with kus a-grass 
And cover your breasts with a cloth. 


Il. 


All beneath the eyes of midnight, under peepul-trees which 
listen, 
Over plain, and down the nullah, through the river,— 
Houryt! 
On the road with horse-hoofs dinted, by the path where 
blood-drops glisten, 
To the twisted tree he led her: “Look! thy Husband!’”— 
Houryt! 


TL built my brother's pyre of neem, 
My guru's of sandal good ; 

Of the mango-branch was my father's made, 
And my mother’s of kusum-wood. 


2, 


“Oh, my Husband's elder brother! oh, thou Slayer! oh, 
thou Liar ! 
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Fetch me flame, the while I build the pile for burning :”— 
Huryt! 
‘Swear, once more, none else shall have you, if I go to 
fetch you fire.” 





“Yea! I swear!” said Basti’s widow, building, 
building—Huvriyt ! 


es 


Many a time I worked and sang, 
Warting his feet at the door, 
Without any singing [ work for him now, 
for his feet will walk no more. 


£3. 
Hasten! hasten! Basti’s brother! She hath laid him, 
bold and lonely, 
On the dry wood! She hath mounted! From _ her 
breast-cloth,— H ur! 
She hath drawn hid fire, and set it. Haste not! there are 
ashes only 
Left of Basti Singh the Razpoot, and his true wife.— 
Huryt! 


But all the tears of all the world 
Find room in Gunga's bed : 
And all the sorrow ts gone by to-morrow 
Vhen the scarlet flames have fed. 


Epwin ARNOLD. 
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THE UTILITY OF EXHIBITIONS TO INDIA. 


TueE utility of an exhibition must necessarily be considered 
under two aspects. The first of which regards the country 
in which the exhibition takes place ; the second, the contri- 
buting countries. It is with the latter only that, viewing 
the subject from an Indian platform, the writer intends to 
deal in the present paper. The proposition may be put 
forward concisely in the following form—Can exhibitions 
in which India takes part be made useful to the empire 
without involving an undue burden on Indian taxpayers ? 
It may at once be said that India has from time to time 
contributed to various exhibitions in which the outlay has 
not been compensated for by the results, and that though 
there have been partial exceptions, yet, on the whole, a 
great deal of money has been spent without corresponding 
advantage. This circumstance is sufficient to make it in- 
cumbent on those who are responsible for Indian finances 
not to contribute to an exhibition without great care and 
circumspection, .but it does not of itself justify the conclu- 
sion that an exhibition cannot be made productive of sub- 
stantial service to the people of the Indian Empire at a 
cost which is less than the value of the service rendered, 
nor be made to weigh against the fact that in the history 
of exhibitions none has offered to India such an important 
opportunity of securing a real and lasting benefit to the 
empire as that now open at South Kensington. Before 
entering, however, upon an attempt to deal finally with the 
question, it seems desirable to examine, in special reference 
to their bearing upon the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
of 1886, the conditions and circumstances of Indian trade 
and manufacture, which in many respects differ, and often 
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widely, from those by which the commerce and productions 
of other countries are surrounded. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of Indian trade, 
when contrasted with the commercial system prevailing in 
newer, and in some respects more advanced, countries, is 
the absence both of advertisement and of any appreciation 
of its advantages on the part of the inhabitants of Hindu- 
stan. More than one “historical reason” may be brought 
forward to account for the circumstance, but the most 
important perhaps is the isolation, or, if the word may be 
used, the localization of each kind of manufacture, especially 
of those which are entitled to come under the head of art- 
ware and ornamental fabrics. This singularity is (as ex- 
plained in the preface to the special Indian Catalogue) 
illustrated by the “ geographical” arrangement of exhibits 
in the art galleries at the Colonial Exhibition.* 

Two peculiarities have thus been noticed; but besides 
these—the absence of advertisement and the localization 
of manufacture—there are, however, some other points 
to which attention must be drawn; and the third on the 
list is the transition stage through which Indian art and 
manufacture is passing in consequence of political and 
social changes. It is partly attributable to the circum- 
stance that many of the wares and fabrics manufactured 
in large cities have been of such a kind as could only 
have been supported by the patronage of a luxurious 
court, such as that which existed under the Mogul 

* “The cause,” it is written, “ of this departure from the usual system is 
to be found in the circumstance that in India the art manufactures of any 
one place are, as a rule, so different in character from those of any other 
place, that they ought not to be confounded by being brought under the 
same group. It is no exaggeration to say that a particular kind of art-ware 
is often manufactured by one or two families only in a single locality. The 
absence, until very recent date, of free communication throughout the 
country ; the fact that the introduction of many art trades in India is due 
to the importation by some ruling prince of one or two workmen from a 
country beyond the frontier, or from another state or province; and the 
custom, consequent on a caste system, of passing on every trade from 


father to son; are among the causes which have helped to maintain a 
practice so singularly conservative.” 
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Emperors at Delhi; and that manufacturers have now to 
work for a class of purchasers far poorer as well as less 
luxurious in habit, than the wealthy nobles and princes 
of the courts of ancient times. But it is also due to 
the flooding of Indian markets with cheaper goods from 
the factories of England and of Europe. This last 
circumstance is indeed one which in its bearing on the 
responsibilities of Indian administration possesses great 
importance. It cannot be denied that the British occu- 
pation of India has led to the sudden and unexpected 
equipment of an undeveloped country with the whole of 
the results of centuries of scientific work carried on in 
another hemisphere; the consequence having been a 
disorganization of the commercial conditions of our 
Eastern Empire which demands the closest analysis and 
attention. New markets have, on the one hand, been 
suddenly thrown open and new exports developed by 
the introduction of steam carriage by sea and by land, 
and by the opening of the Suez Canal, as well as by 
the construction of steam-driven machines; while, on 
the other, the local demand for country goods has been 
destroyed or disturbed by the inundation of Birmingham 
and Manchester wares. This question will be considered 
again, but in the meantime it may not be out of place 
to relate that the writer of this paper was, in February 
last, requested by a deputation of cotton-printers, from 
two or three large cities, to represent to the people of 
England that their trade had been swamped by the 
cheaper goods turned out by the steam-presses of Great 
Britain, and to ask that some remedy might be provided 
to their starving brotherhood. 

The last point to which—for the purposes of this 


paper—attention need be called, and which has perhaps 
the closest connection with the utility of exhibitions, is 
that the natives of India have not yet sufficiently learned 
how to discover or to meet when discovered, the wants 
of new markets to which they might otherwise be able 
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to transfer the results of their labours, or to ascertain 
how the products of their country can be so utilized as 
to be brought into successful competition with those of 
other countries. Nor, beyond a certain point, are the 
European capitalists who have embarked in the Indian 
export trade able to assist them. The foreign merchant 
dares not, as a rule, risk his capital otherwise than in 
known and safe lines of commerce, and the consequence 
is that much that the cheap labour, the clever workman- 
ship, and the fertile climate of ‘India could supply to the 
outer world still lies undeveloped. 

It will not be difficult to understand that, under the 
circumstances described in the preceding paragraphs, it 
may be possible, if action is taken, to afford a substantial 
benefit to India through an agency of which the value 
is sometimes too little appreciated, and it will facilitate 
a treatment of the question if the exhibition inaugurated 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at South Kensington 
be taken as an illustration on which to base discussion. 
It makes it especially desirable to do so, because the 
Indian Section of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition has, 
owing to the scheme on which its arrangements were based, 
more than on any other occasion, been designed to serve 
the interests of the people of India. For, whatever pur- 
pose the magnificent collections there shown may fulfil in 
the education or amusement of the English public, or in 
the excitement of a general interest in a better know- 
ledge of the Indian and Colonial Empire, there can be 
no hesitation in affirming that its chief and primary object 
has, so far as India is concerned, been made the advantage 
of the peoples of the Indian Empire and the furtherance 
of their commerce. This has been distinctly inferred, on 
the one hand, by the language of the published letter 
of invitation addressed by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
to His Excellency the Viceroy of India; and, on the other, 
by the careful restrictions placed by Her Majesty, the 
Secretary of State, and the Government of India itself, 
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on any expenditure of the Indian taxes not calculated 
to serve this end. The present exhibition may be 
accepted therefore, so far as India is concerned, as 
embodying an attempt to utilize an exhibition for the 
benefit of the contributing country ; and such being the 
case, it remains to be inquired, with special reference to 
those peculiar conditions of its trade already noticed, how 
far it satisfies the needs of India. 

It may be inferred from an examination of the 
conditions referred to, that what Indian producers and 
manufacturers want done for them, or, in other words, 
the directions in which aid can be most usefully afforded 
through the agency of an exhibition for the promotion 
of the trade of India, are the following: 

(1) Advertisement of its products and wares ; 

(2) The collection and classification of them ; 

(3) A thorough and continuous investigation into their 
character and uses ; 

(4) The provision of new and extended markets. 

It may be safely asserted that in not one of these 
directions can the people of India work without assistance. 
If this be true, does it not seem to be the duty of the 
Indian Government and of the English nation to afford— 
and to afford quickly—the aid which they require, in view 
of the disturbance in internal conditions which the rapid 
introduction of the machinery of civilization into the Indian 
Empire through British agency has created ? 

The most prominent and most immediate advantage of 
an exhibition is advertisement. The word has not a noble 
ring about it, but it is a true word for all that, and expresses 
a real, and, in the case of India, a national need. It sounds 
better when paraphrased as the attraction of the world’s 
attention to those articles of commerce which would other- 
wise, if not for all time, at all events for many years to 
come, pass unnoticed. Advertisement, in this sense, is 
always the leading duty of an exhibition, and so well is 
this known, that ordinarily, z.¢., in the case of other parts 
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of the world, the authorities of the exhibiting countries 
have little more to do than to provide shelter and space, 
trusting to private interest to bring forward the goods or 
the wares which require exploitation, and to display them 
in the most attractive manner at their own expense. 

But, in the case of India, the people of the exhibiting 
country cannot work alone. It is absolutely necessary that 
the Government of India and the powers in England should 
work with them to accomplish the required object. Hence 
it is that the costly and attractive exhibits which form a 
magnificent framework to the Indian collections have been 
provided on behalf of India at the expense of the Royal 
Commissioners, who in this action may be said to represent 
the people of England; while only a few of a more 
humble character, illustrative of the country rather than 
of its products, have been contributed at the cost of the 
Indian Government. These “advertisement” exhibits, 
besides serving an educational purpose in the instruction 
of the British public—an object with which, however 
laudable in itself, Indian administrators are only remotely 
concerned—and, besides being rich examples of Indian 
art, also act as magnets which draw the attention of 
the public to the more useful but less attractive goods 
behind. The peoples of India, therefore, owe a real debt 
of gratitude to the Royal Commissioners for the financial 
service which they have afforded in allotting large 
sums of money for the provision of the more attractive 
palaces, bazaars, and decorations with which the products 
and wares supplied by India itself are surrounded. 

The exhibits themselves, which are contained within the 
more costly framework indicated in the last paragraph, have 
been provided almost entirely at the cost of Indian revenues, 
and collected almost entirely by State agency. The im- 
portant point to which attention is now called in respect to 
them is, that the primary object of these exhibits is not to 
attract the ordinary visitor, but to provide information to 
the commercial inquirer. Thus it is that more attention 
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has been given to completeness of samples and scientific 
classification than to show or exceptional workmanship. 
For it is clear that scientific arrangement, accompanied by 
scientific description, are absolutely necessary for the in- 
struction and guidance of commercial inquirers who have 
no time to waste, but who, on the one hand, would only lose 
their way and become confused amid a bewildering maze of 
exhibits, however showy and attractive, if arranged with a 
view only to pleasing effect ; and, on the other, would miss 
much valuable information—in some cases, perhaps, the 
very information they might be specially interested to 
obtain—if the collection were confined to a limited number 
of showy and ornamental objects, such as were displayed 
in the previous exhibitions of Europe to which India has 
contributed. 

The collections are complete, therefore, in scientific 
arrangement and classification. A sample of every art- 
ware and of every product or manufacture is to be found 
in its proper place under a system, or rather under two 
systems, which may now be briefly indicated. There is 
one system of arrangement in the Art-ware Courts, and 
another in the Economic Court ; in the Art-ware Courts the 
arrangement is “ geographical,” and not, as has hitherto 
been the case in all exhibitions to which India has con- 
tributed, “technical.” In other words, the collection of 
art-ware samples sent by the Government of India was 
primarily arranged with reference to the locality, not the 
class to which they belong. The reason for this arrange- 
ment has already been given. Hence the necessity for the 
division into “Provinces and States” of the Art-ware 
Gallery at South Kensington, and hence the necessity for 
entrusting the collection of the exhibits in India to officers 
nominated for the purpose in each province and state. 

The hard work that fell upon these officers is but im- 
perfectly indicated in the following extract from the preface 


to the special Indian Catalogue, in which it is stated that— f 


“Tt is to their exertions that not only the complete illustrations of Indian ff 
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Art industries in the Art-ware Courts is due, but also the construction of 
the carved screens as facades which enclose those courts, and in order to 
appreciate how great their exertions have been it is necessary to understand 
the conditions under which a collection of art manufactures has in India 
to be effected. Probably, however, no person who has not lived in Oriental 
countries can conceive how much labour is involved in getting together 
within a short period anything like a complete set of the art-wares of a 
province or state. Except in the case of a few large dealers, who have 
acquired the habit of dealing with English firms, liberal advances and con- 
stant supervision are required for the production of almost every one of the 
exhibits which the Art-ware Courts contain. The advantage of advertise- 
ment being little understood, the manufacturer has no incentive to send 
his wares for exhibition to a foreign country of which he has but a vague 
idea at the best, and as it is seldom the practice for any Indian artisan to 
keep any stock of his wares in hand, almost every single exhibit has had to 
be specially ordered by a Government official.” 

A list of the officials to whom the English public is 
indebted for an organized collection from each province is 
appended, from which it will be seen that the knowledge 
and experience of officers entrusted with the conduct of 
art education in India, such as Mr. Kipling, of Lahore, 
and Mr. Griffith, of Bombay, has, wherever possible, been 
brought to bear upon the preparation and arrangement of 
the exhibits. 

The completeness of the sample collection is due to the 
liberality of the Bombay Government, under Lord Reay, 
which offered to advance sufficient funds for the purpose of 
allowing the collection to embrace the complete area of 
India. The contribution of that Government, added to the 
grant made from Imperial finances, and subsidies from 
Native States, provided the contents of the Art Gallery. 

These brief explanations will make it easy to under- 
stand why the collection does not aim at representing 
merely the “best and truest art” of India, to the exclusion 
of inferior workmanship. Putting aside the improbability 
of finding any one or more infallible judges of what is.good 
and true art throughout the whole of India, it appeared to 


all Indian authorities far more important for commercial 
purposes that the complete truth about Indian art should 
be known and represented, than that the interested public 
in England should be misled as to its real condition by the 
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selection of merely what might appear to one authority, or 
to another, to be classically artistic. The aim of the col- 
lection was, therefore, that it should be a reflection of actual 
facts, and not a beautiful perversion of the truth, derived 
from the history of the past; and the collection, therefore, 
only deserves to be condemned, on the score of poverty, 
so far as it may fail to give a true impression of the art 
manufactures of India as now existing. Whatever degra- 
dation Indian art may have suffered, to whatever im- 
proper uses it may have been put, it was intended that 
all should be shown and criticized on the well-considered 
principle that the more faults it might be discovered to 
possess, the more need there would be of correction; and 
in the belief that reversion to old art traditions and 
to antique types was the work of a Museum in England 
or of an Art School in India, rather than of an exhibition 
representing current facts and conditions. A hope was 
entertained, at the same time, that those officials who are 
entrusted with some direction of art-education in India, 
and who may be believed to exercise some influence over 
the future of art-manufactures, would have an oppor- 
tunity of receiving such friendly counsel and advice as 
would further their constant efforts to stem, or, at least, to 
turn the current of degradation in such directions as would 
lead to the employment of higher standards and the estab- 
lishment of new markets. If this result could have been 
secured, a profound impression might possibly have been 
made through the agency of the exhibition upon the future 
of art-work in British India. 

Turning now to the classification of economic products, 
it will be seen that a different set of conditions had to be 
faced. In the first place, it was necessary to arrange 
products in accordance with botanical or geological classi- 
fication; in the second place, any attempt to exhibit 
separately the products of each province and each Native 
State of the Indian Empire would, besides entailing great 


expense and trouble, have involved the unnecessary redu- 
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plication of a very large quantity of material, seeing that 
very few products are confined to a single province, and 
that a very large number are common to all. The object 
in view was a complete series of samples, botanically ar- 
ranged, of every product of India, as stated in the preface 
to the special Indian Catalogue. This is the first exhi- 
bition at which anything like a complete economic survey 
of the Indian Empire has been attempted. Begun at the 
Paris Exhibition, continued at those of Melbourne and 
Calcutta, the Economic survey of India has at the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition reached its penultimate if not its 
final stage, and, for the first time, provides a complete 
series of samples which line the walls of the Economic 
Court with a scientifically arranged framework upon which 
to rest future investigation and inquiry. The main object, 
indeed, which the Government of India has attempted to 
attain, conjointly with the equipment of the space allotted 
by the Royal Commissioners to the economic products of 
India, has been the collating in one book,*or economic 
ledger as it can be called, of the information hitherto 
scattered through the reports and records which crowd 
the shelves of every official library, as well as that which 
is embodied in the valuable series of useful publications 
which have, since our occupation of India, from time to 
time been edited by private individuals.* Experience has 
shown that the compilation of such a work must be based 
primarily on an actual collection of all the economic pro- 
ducts which have to be surveyed and described, and that 
without such a collection completeness and scientific accu- 
racy are impossible. In this respect the Economic Survey 
of India, while owing its initial existence to the former 
exhibitions to which India has been called upon to con- 
tribute, will owe its final construction on a satisfactory basis 
to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886. 


* The “Dictionary of the Economic Products of India,” compiled 
under the direction of the Government of India in the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, by Dr. G. Watt, C.I.E., M.B., F.L.S. 
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The preceding paragraph points to the third direction 
in which an exhibition is useful to the contributing country. 
It promotes a thorough and continuous investigation into 
the character and uses of its products. This is its highest 
and most. beneficial result. Unfortunately (or, may it be 
said, fortunately °) for India, the investigation which has now 
been made into its economic products proves that, however 
much knowledge we had possessed in a more or less 
scattered form of its natural resources, our ignorance is still 
exceedingly great; that a vast number of questions still 
remain to be examined; that a considerable series of pro- 
ducts still require scientific study and research, and that 
many interesting sections of the huge empire have never 
been subjected to exploration. This is the verdict of the 
commercial experts of London. It is a verdict based on 
good evidence. For, during the last two or three months, 
leading representatives of every branch of trade have, in 
many cases at personal sacrifice of time and money, joined 
in a series of semi-official examinations, which have, under 
arrangements instituted by Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, been 
made, of each important ciass of products in the Indian 
Courts at South Kensington. In some instances the 
examining experts have themselves been so impressed with 
the necessity of a more careful scrutiny of the raw products of 
India, that they have undertaken, at their own expense, a 
series of scientific experiments which only require to be fed 
with a continuous supply of the requisite material from 
India, in order to provide new and accurate information 
regarding the qualities of each separate sample. Thus 
chemists have volunteered chemical examinations, dyers 


have offered to dye, weavers to weave, spinners to spin, 
each separate fibre. Silks are undergoing thorough 
examination, under every aspect, by Mr. Thomas Wardle 
of Leek, the gentleman who has devoted no little part of 
his life and income to the study of Indian silk, and who was 
deservedly placed by the Royal Commissioners in charge 
of the Silk Court at the exhibition. It is not out of place § 
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to mention here that when Mr. Wardle recently visited 
Calcutta in the interest of the silk trade, it was ascertained 
for the first time that there were, contiguous to a district in 
an outlying part of Bengal, several hundred square miles of 
scrub-jungle, in which were millions of valuable cocoons of 
a useful variety of silkworm that had never been gathered 
or used. Since the officers of the Economic Court at 
South Kensington have submitted, as above related, the 
contents of the Economic Court to the scrutiny of experts, 
in more than one instance has a good product, previously 
unknown to the commercial world—but as plentiful, cheap, 
and easily procurable in India as it is possible for any pro- 
duct to be—been introduced successfully in manufactures of 
which the field is very large. These cases are brought 
forward as evidence of what, after all, hardly seems to 
require proof or argument, that the beneficial influence of 
the exhibition of 1886 will be short-lived and incomplete, 
unless the scientific investigation, which is beginning to 
produce these useful results, can be made continuous and 
lasting. There can be little doubt but that the question 
will receive the fullest consideration from those who are 
responsible for the protection of Indian interests ; and that, 
in future, inquirers concerned in the products and wares of 
India, will be able to obtain in the English metropolis that 
information regarding them, to which, as British subjects, 
they are entitled ; but which hitherto they have been unable, 
except at great cost of time and trouble, to procure. A 
commercial inquirer in India has still, notwithstanding the 
rapidity with which a network of railways is being woven 
over the mountains and valleys of each of the provinces 
and states, various difficulties to encounter. At every step 


he meets a new language ; his every question is received 
with the national suspicion natural to a people accustomed 
for centuries to be taxed according to their answers ; he is 
not seldom unable to procure lodging or food fit for an 
European ; heat, discomforts, and sickness threaten him if 
he attempts to leave the beaten tracks for the forests and 
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hills which are the richest fields for investigation and 
research. Even if he is inclined to devote the capital 
necessary for the exploration of the recesses of India, he 
could hardly spare the years of life necessary to work out 
inquiries and investigations throughout the succession of 
countries, each containing millions of inhabitants and as 
many square miles, of which the great continent of India is 
composed. For years to come, until indeed the natives of 
the country have themselves gained a mastery over the 
field of investigation, and have adopted a uniform language 
of science, our knowledge of Indian products, of native arts 
and manufactures, of processes which can be utilized, or of 
processes which can be improved, will, in many parts of the 
empire, cease to make any advance at all, and in other parts 
will make but slow and unsatisfactory progress. The only 
means of preventing such stagnation seems to be to continue, 
through official agency, the investigation for which a solid 
foundation has been secured in preparing for and during 
the progress of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 

In each of the various countries of India (and it is not 
much exaggeration to say that there are upwards of fifty 
of them, each with a different language or dialect, and an 
area and population equal to cultivated Egypt) a machinery 
of officials exists which can smooth the way for scientific 
and commercial inquiry by supplying interpreters, and 
allaying native suspicion by providing skilled guides, and 
in a thousand other ways, without being themselves called 
upon to perform that actual work of inquiry which is the 
duty of special investigators of more or less scientific cha- 
racter. That, at least, is the system which the successive 
exhibitions of Melbourne, Calcutta, and, above all, South 
Kensington, have helped to set on foot—and that is the 
system which a large section of the commercial public in 
England and in India itself seems to demand. The advice 
of the Famine Commissioners, who were sent out by the 
people and Parliament of England a few years ago to 


investigate the causes of famine in India and the means of 
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preventing them, had already paved the way for the intro- 
duction of a similar policy. They complained that the 
want of accurate knowledge of the circumstances, statistics, 
and resources of India had led to defects of administration, 
and had impeded much progress—and urged the establish- 
ment of some system of collecting facts and figures regard- 
ing agricultural and economical products. 

There was one thing wanting which no mere modifi- 
cation of the existing machinery could supply, viz., the 
scientific knowledge and central organization which were 
required to weld into an intelligible whole the abundant 
but crude and undigested mass of new knowledge which has 
been, and will long continue to be, poured from provincial 
sources into the Imperial offices at Calcutta and Whitehall, 
as the result of the Famine Commissioners’ visit to India. 
The first opportunity of introducing science and order as 
part of the national system into the wilderness of facts and 
figures, which the English Parliament, through their com- 
missioners, demanded from the Indian Government, was 
furnished by the invitation received not two years ago from 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, to place before the people of 
England a complete and exhaustive collection of all that 
India produces and manufactures. And it can hardly be 
doubted that the greatest boon which the Exhibition can 
confer upon the empire will be the maintenance, after its 
close, of a permanent system under which the products and 
industries of India can be thoroughly explored and made 
known to the outer world. 

The practical and ultimate object of both present and 
future investigation in the field of inquiry is the provision 
of new and extended markets for Indian producers and 
labourers, which is the fourth direction in which it has 
been suggested at the beginning of this paper that the 
exhibition will produce useful results. It is truly enough 


urged by many high authorities that those interested in 
finding markets will eventually find them without official 
aid. But there can be no doubt that the time in which 
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they will discover them will be very materially shortened 
by the assistance of official investigation directed by 
scientific control. The truth of this proposition, accord- 
ing as it does with the views of the Famine Commis- 
sioners, and supported as it is by the results already 
shown in the Indian Courts at South Kensington, cannot 
be denied. It receives strong confirmation from the 
history of the Melbourne Exhibition and its effects on 
the export to Australia of Indian tea, which was brought 
into competition with China tea solely in consequence of 
the efforts of Government and the mercantile community 
during and after the close of the Colonial Exhibition of 
1880. The quantity sent to Australia has since risen 
from zero to an average of two millions of pounds annually. 
Other commodities were simultaneously introduced and 
pushed, and the export trade with Victoria alone is now 
reported by the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce to 
have increased by considerably more than 50 per cent. 
in five years. In the light of these facts, it may be 
asked whether it is not the duty of Indian administrators 
—or even, it may be said, the duty of the English 
people itsel/—to make continuous and continual exer- 
tions to assist the producers and manufacturers of the 
Indian Empire to find new markets and new outlets. 

It is not as if the inhabitants of the Indian Empire 
had during the last century been left to work out slowly 
and gradually their own commercial salvation according 
to the gospel of political economy. Our occupation of 
the country, however beneficial to export trade, and 
however productive of general prosperity, has upset, or 
at any rate rudely disturbed, the industrial condition of 
the hand-power trades in each one of the large countries 
and states of which the empire is composed, and pre- 
vented the possibility of any such quiet self-originated 
development of industrial progress as we shall probably 
witness during the coming century in the rival empire 
of China, where intense conservatism has stemmed the 
threatening flood. 
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It is equally true that steam created a rapid revulsion 
of conditions in Europe which for the time led to much 
confusion and concomitant distress, but the process was 
long and infinitely slow when compared with the tremendous 
suddenness with which, as already indicated, Western civili- 
zation has been allowed to pour out over the continent and 
countries of India the floods of scientific results which it 
has taken Europe and America centuries to achieve. 
There can indeed be no doubt but that such an inundation 
will eventually deposit rich strata of prosperity and wealth 
upon which future populations may flourish and hold their 
own in the competition of the world, especially in the race 
with China that is so imminent; but, in the meanwhile, 
many of those who are exposed to the first rush of the 
swelling torrent seem entitled to appeal for safety to those 
who have opened the flood-gates upon them. True as it 
may be that the producers of exportable grain and other 
well-established products in tracts opened up by railways 
and steamers have received material, sometimes enormous, 
accessions to their wealth, it is equally certain that those 
very classes have utilized the same agency which carries 
away their produce for the importation of numberless 
articles of personal and domestic use which had been 
hitherto supplied by their own countrymen. 

There is yet another direction in which the influence 
of British occupation has affected the conditions of the 
countries composing the Indian Empire ; and although, as 
in the last case, a far greater amount of good than of harm 
has been done, yet the circumstance must constantly be 
kept in mind as bearing upon the duty of the English 
people to the people of India. What is now alluded to 
is the rapidity with which the population is permitted to 
increase under British rule. It is needless to detail in this 
place the statistics or the causes of the rapid growth now 
going on, or to explain how the prevention of famine, pesti- 
lence, and war, and the peaceful administration of the 
empire, have encouraged it. It is sufficient evidence in 
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support of the present argument that Sir James Caird, 
after his visit to India as President of the Famine Com- 
mission, expressed his opinion that it was the most promi- 
nent difficulty which had in the future to be faced ; and it 
seems to lave been mainly for this reason that the Famine 
Commission urged the active encouragement of new in- 
dustries and new markets in order to satisfy a need which 
the establishment of British administration has gone far to 
create. 

The exhibition now open at South Kensington is the 
most satisfactory reply to the appeal of the Famine Com- 
missioners that has yet been offered. It has at least afforded 
a practical means of exciting the interest of the commercial 








world in new products and new manufactures, and in laying } 


the foundation of that future investigation and inquiry with- 
out which further progress in the required direction will be 
impossible. Before this exhibition steps had been taken 
in certain provinces of India towards the accumulation 
and scientific arrangement of the facts and circumstances 
which commercial interests demand, especially in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras, where the governor, Mr. Grant Duff, 
had set on foot an organized system of investigation, and 
at the same time, valuable work had been going on 
under the Kew authorities in England in the scientific 
arrangement of the products of India and the British 
Colonies in such a manner as to give, although on a 
limited scale, a very practical idea of their characters and 
uses so far as they are at present known. But no general 
or imperial arrangements had been organized, and except 
in purely botanical questions, no system of correspondence 
between the two countries had yet been established, and 
was indeed impossible until scientific investigation and 
arrangement had been introduced in the Indian side 
throughout the whole empire. The first knot (to use 
an Eastern simile) of a cord of communication has now 
been tied by the influence of the exhibition of 1886, 
and it is right, if only as a debt of gratitude to those 
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who promoted it, that the cord should not be severed at 
its close. It cannot be repeated too often that the most 
lasting monument of the utility of the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition to the Indian Empire will be the establish- 
ment and the maintenance under scientific guidance of a 
permanent channel of communication between the coun- 
tries and states of India on the one hand, and the British 
Isles and the Colonies of Great Britain on the other, for 
the supply of accurate facts and statistics regarding the 
products and resources of the various parts of our Indian 
possessions and dependencies, 


E. C. Buck, 
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ARABIC ANALOGIES IN WESTERN SPEECH. 








Even the wonderful researches of modern philology 
leave many vagaries of language still unaccounted for. 
The recognized descendants of the great mother-tongues 
of the East have had their pedigrees fully traced out 
and illustrated, but there are waifs and strays of speech, 
without genealogical record or baptismal certificate, which 
betray unexpected traits of kinship and unauthorized family 
likenesses. How, for instance, are we to explain the 
Sanskrit roots found, in too great number for fortuitous 
coincidence, among the Aztecs of Mexico—how the Semitic 
element in Celtic—how the sporadic appearance of Arabic 
synonyms in regions as remote from their proper range as f 
Iceland and Scandinavia? Such wanderers from the desert f 
are naturally to be looked for on the Mediterranean sea- | 
board, whither they have made their way by the common f 
maritime highway of nations, and arrived, as it were, with f 





passports duly signed by history and science. Notso when 













they appear, as very gypsies of speech, in Northern and E ar 
Central Europe, after unchartered wanderings through an m 
unrecorded past. ) tic 
To provide them with a history, students of language} de 
are forced to grope in the dim regions of philologicalf} to 
conjecture, and seek in the early juxtaposition of Semitic sh 
and Medo-Persic, or Indo-German tribes on the plains off r, 
Mesopotamia, some explanation of these linguistic riddles.j 4 
For while the evidence of cuneiform inscriptions seems toy Cal 
prove that the language of Ninevch in the days off the 


Sennacherib was a primitive tongue forming the basis o 
Hebrew and Arabic, the Chaldeans, who conquered thé Scie 
plains of the Euphrates about the eighth century B.c., art of t 
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generally regarded as an Iranian or Indo-German tribe, 
identified by some with the Slavonians. Here, then, 
through the long contiguity of these races in Asia Minor, 
is the first vehicle by which the ancestral forms of Arabic 
words may have been conveyed into Europe. 

Two subsequent periods of transfusion followed. The 
first was that of later Greek colonization along the coasts of 
Egypt and Syria, when a certain number of foreign words 
were doubtless adopted into the idiom of those countries. 
Some coincidences with the Western languages may be 
due to this source, but it is extremely unlikely that any 
considerable effect was produced, as Arabic is a strangely 
incorruptible tongue, which rejects extraneous elements. 

Very much more extensive influence was exercised in the 
reverse direction during the era of Saracen settlement on 
the northern coasts of the Mediterranean; and the Romance 
languages, then in process of development, received a large 
intermixture of the idiom of the invaders. Not only Sicily 
and Spain, but great part of Provence, and many points of 
Southern Italy, were more or less permanently under 
Moorish dominion from the ninth to the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries. Through this obvious channel have come the 
great mass of Arabic words assimilated by the Western 
tongues, and more or less transformed in the process. The 
article al is embodied in many of them, but this prefix, it 
must be borne in mind, is itself liable to certain modifica- 
tions, its final 1 being exchanged in pronunciation for a 
double of the following consonant, when the latter belongs 
to the class called solar letters, because sh’, the initial of 
shems, sun, isoneof them. The others aret, th, d, dh, ts, n, 
r, s, and z. Thus we say Haroun-er-rashid, not el rashid, 
Ala-ed-din, not el-din, &c. The remaining letters are 
called lunar, q, the initial of the moon, being amongst 
them. 


Whole classes of astronomical, astrological, and generally 
scientific terms formed in this way, are a standing memorial 
of the debt of culture Europe owes the East. Logarithm 
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is a corruption of e/-jouarzem,* and algebra of e/jabr 
wa lmukébala, literally, the integration and comparison. A 
Latin poem of the thirteenth century quaintly calls compu- 
tation, “Judus algebrae almucgra-balaeque,” in which we 
have the full title disguised. In adv, power, we have also 
the root of Gabriel, 7aé7-az/, meaning strength of God. 
Alembic is e/-anézk, a retort, whence the Italian lambiccare, 
to distil ; and nearly all the terms used in alchemy denote its 
Oriental origin. Star-names come from the same source : 
Algol is e/-ghol, the ghoul ; and Vega, a fragment of zasser- 
el-waga’, the falling eagle. 

Most precious stones and minerals, as sapphire, emerald, 
bezoar, jasper, amber, bismuth, antimony, are transparent 
disguises of Arabic originals; jewel itself is from jouhour, 
and balascio, the Italian name of the ruby, gives the gem a 
local habitation in Badakshan, a district of Afghan Turkestan. 
We are not surprised to find that we inherit the names both 
of poisons and remedies, as well as maladies, from the 
countrymen of Avicenna: thus arsenic is e¢z-zeruzkh; 
massage, the fashionable cure by friction, is from mass, to 
handle ; and leprosy, an obvious corruption of e/-advas. The 
mosque builders of Granada and Seville have equally 
influenced the language of architecture. Alcove, and the 
verb to cove, or slightly vault a ceiling, bring us the true 
associations of the desert, for the Arabic obéa, whence they 
come, was originally applied to the camel’s hump, then to 
the cup-shaped tents of the nomads, and finally to the 
domes built over shrines and tombs. Cupola is from the 
same root, which in Italian as gobbo, a humpback, we find 
restored to its primitive signification. Qaz¢er, to vault, and 
gantara, bridge, give the French cintrer, and our centring, 


* In rendering Arabic sounds throughout only an attempt is made to 
approximate to their pronunciation in English without discriminating all the 
shades of the original. Kh represents a sound like the German ch; q, a 
strongly guttural k; ts, a sibilant t. A with an apostrophe stands for a 
guttural vowel, as it were, jerked out of the throat, and gh for a rolling 
sound between g andr. The h is always strongly aspirated. The vowels 
in Arabic being generally unwritten, are very indeterminate. 
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the wooden frame on which an arch is turned; rabbet is 
from vadet, to bind or fasten, and mortice from szurteza, a 
thing inserted, formed from the verb vezz, to plant or wedge 
in. Ogive is a’ov7, a summit or curvature, and the French 
assise, a course of masonry, es-szss, the foundation. 

Even if history had not told us that the Arabs were the 
great gardeners of Southern Europe, we might have 
inferred it from the number of horticultural terms passed 
from their vocabulary into ours. Spinach, asfane7 (said to 
grow wild in Persia) ; endive, Azmdouba ; chicory, shekouria ; 
saffron, za’frax ; arrowroot, vakout ; cotton, goto; hemp, 
kenneb ; carraway, kerweya ; cummin, komoun ; and aloe, alou, 
are obvious derivatives. Sugar comes from sekkar, and 
both from a common Aryan root, souk, to flow ; while 
liquorice must be traced through the French réglisse before 
it is recognizable in a’veg-es-sous (the juice of the grub). 
Aubergine must in like fashion be compared with the 
Spanish berengena before identifying it in dadnejan, and 
artichoke with the Italian carciofo, before accepting kerchouf 
as its original form. Still more remote is our rose from the 
Arabic werda, but etymologists find the connecting link in 
the Greek rhodon. Arabic, by adoption from Persian, are 
the names of many flowers, as yasmzu and narziss, which, if 
we accept it as the parent of narcissus, would imply an 
Eastern origin for the classical fable of the self-enamoured 
youth. Perso-Arabic, too, are the familiar fruits, lemon and 
orange, from /emoun and neranj, as well as pistachio from 
fostouk, in Spanish alfostigo. Strange vicissitudes have 
fallen to the lot of the word apricot,* whose earliest form 
was the Latin praecox, the precocious. Adopted from Greek 
into Arabic in the form dzrcoug, it returned to Europe with 
the article prefixed, and became naturalized as albericoque 
and alvarcoque in Spanish and Portuguese, in Italian as 
albicocca, and in French as abricot. Tamarind is simply 
tamar hind?, \ndian fruit, the original meaning now com- 
pletely forgotten, as is that of abelmosc, a plant vulgarly 


* “ Tictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise.” E. Littré. Supplement. 
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called ambrette, whose Arabic name, 4add-el-mesk, means 
musk berry. Girasole, on the other hand, Italian for 
sunflower, is a literal translation of dowav-esh-shems, and the 
plant, also called a’bd-esh-shems, servant of the sun, was 
reverenced by the Ansarieh sect as the emblem of that 
luminary termed by them Ilah ul Alihah, “god of gods.” 

To gardeners’ language also belongs the French faner, 
found, not only in its original, but in its secondary sense, 
as applied to female charms, in the Arabic faxa ; while 
arroser, whence the “rose” of a watering-pot, is traced to 
veshesh, to sprinkle. Earth itself is avdh, like the German 
Erde ;.and plough, in that language Pflug, is little more 
than an adaptation to our speech of the Arabic fellah, a 
furrow, so familiar to our ears as applied to the tiller of the 
soil, the strongly aspirated Arabic h being fairly rendered 
by the German guttural g- Herse, in old English a harrow, 
comes equally near to eres, to till, herats being a plough- 
share. Ghardel, to sift, gives the Italian crivellare, the 
French cribler, and in a secondary sense the English 
garble, whose origitral meaning was to choose. 

Shipping and commerce are naturally more largely 
indebted to Arabic for their terminology than agriculture. 
Arsenal, in Italian darsena, from dar-es-sena (house of 
construction), and admiral, are familiar instances, the 
final syllable of the latter being a remnant of the full title 
of emtr-cl-bahr, commander of the sea. Felucca is the 
Arabic fuck, from the Sanskrit root plu, to float ; while in 
skiff we have shkugof. Sentina, in Italian the hold of a ship, 
is unaltered from the Arabic, and the French amarrer, to 
moor, but very slightly changed from amerr, to tighten a 
rope, and merar, a hawser. The English word comes 
directly from the Dutch marren.’ Goudron (tar) is from 
gatran, and calfater, to caulk, from go/fat, vegetable fibres 
used for that purpose. Saga/a, a landing-place, shows 
relationship with the Italian scala, used in the same sense, 
as do a'wor, damage, with avarie ; a’rreb, to give earnest 


* “Etymological Dictionary of the English Language.” W. Skeat. 
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money, with arrhes ; and yess, a purse, with caisse, financial 
administration. Tare and tariff, from ¢rah, to reject, and 
taref, to know, are familiar instances, as are fondaco, a 
depot, from foxdoug, and magazine from makhzen, a store- 
house, derived in turn from #/ezen, treasure. The Italian 
balzello, and the French gabelle, a tax, are respectively 
from éa/s and gadala, the latter bearing the sense of some- 
thing received, from the verb gade/, to accept. The 
derivations of charter from shav#, a convention, stipulation, 
instead of charta, paper; and brevet, from Jdera'at, a 
privilege, instead of breve, a letter, seem colourable alterna- 
tives, particularly as the latter is the official term for the 
exequatur of consuls in the Levant. Zecca is an obvious 
disguise of szkka, a die for coin, or the coin itself; and 
sensale, a broker, of semsar,; while douane is from adzwan, 
and ream from 77zma, a packet, also assemblage, and in the 
Italian form, risma, used idiomatically to express a miscel- 
laneous gathering, Carat is an Arabic weight, and the 
pound, vofo/, and fathom, gama, of the same tongue, survive 
in the Italian rotolo, and in the canna, a two-yard measure, 
still in use in Naples. Albergo and auberge are e/-durza, 
the inn, while the German Burg is identical with the Arabic 
6ur7, a castle, always applied in that language to the 
constellations of the zodiac, as we say the “ houses” of the 
planets. 

Monsoon is from ousenz,a fixed time; scirocco and 
simoom from sherg, the East, and sem, to poison ; khan- 
stn, the hot wind of the desert, means fifty, as it blows for 
that number of days. 

Textures and articles of dress betray unmistakably 
their Eastern origin, beginning with shawl, skaZ. Damask 
and damascene both carry us to Damascus; muslin to 
Mosoul; dimity to Damietta; tabby, an old-fashioned 
silk (whose markings gave an additional name to pussy) 
to atabe, a quarter of Bagdad; while baghdadz, a heavy 
brocade manufactured in the same city, furnished the 


name and material of baldacchino, a canopy. Gauze, 
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from gozz, silk; taffetas, from ¢afta; baffety, from Jdafta, 
tissue, and daften, to weave; camlet, not from camel, but 
from khamel, the nap or pile of cloth; felt, from /e/a, the 
material of tents; canvas, from gexueb, hemp; and fustian, 
from fustanx, a woman’s gown, are a few analogies; while 
we have another in chef, a light material, transformed 
into the French chiffon. Articles of clothing are not less 
Oriental in their nomenclature, and we find chemise in 
gamiss ; sabot in sabéa, shoe; and babouches in dadbou ; 
from the Persian Za, foot, and pouch, to cover. Gala is 
traceable to £he/a’, a robe of honour, the ceremonial present 
of the East; the French jupe, and Italian giubba, a dress- 
coat, both to the 7zédéa, or outer garment of the Arabs ; and 
coif, through the Italian cuffia, to the square handkerchief, 
koufiya, they wear knotted round their heads. Two other 
headdresses, calotte and toque, are formed from £e/outa and 
tagzya, the cap on which the turban is wound. Gilet, from 
jetd, the skin of an animal, seems at first sight more open 
to question, but gains probability from the fact that such 
was the primitive material of the waistcoat. Cuff in both 
senses corresponds to eff, wrist ; while the resemblance of 
glove to the Portuguese louv, without visible connecting 
link, suggests a common Arabic original found in ghelof, a 
sheath, or scabbard. Mantilla, from mendi/, a napkin or 
table-cover; sash, from shashk, a light material used for 
turbans; riband, from vadet, to tie ; zone, from z7za, orna- 
ment ; cameo, from gama’, a boss, are at least coincidences 
in sound, and to some extent in sense. 

Carquois, in Italian turcasso, a quiver, takes intelligible 
meaning from the Persian ¢z7, arrow, and sash, to carry ; 
while gibeci¢re is equally expressive when resolved into 


jtb-es-sazr, travelling pocket. Arms were a speciality of the 
Fast, and the English hanger is obviously a corruption of 
the Perso-Arabic khanjar, a short sword or dagger; while 
targe and target are from éerss or durka,a buckler, found in 
Spanish with the article embodied as adurga. It is more 
surprising to find the Gaelic skene almost unchanged in 
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stkin, a knife, though many Celtic words repeat the apparent 
anomaly. Cravache is a mild reflection of gourbay, the 
inseparable adjunct of Eastern despotism. 

Many of our dyes and colours come to us with their 
Eastern names, and we have /@kf in lake, and in crimson, 
germez, the insect producing the colouring matter ; while in 
Sanskrit, £¢vms, a worm, had doubtless the original sense of 
wriggling preserved in the English squirm. In azure we 
have lazwerde; in lilac, the Persian /az/ak; in jargon, 
French for a reddish orange, zergouz ; and perhaps in rouge, 
arjwan, purple, in which case it would have a different 
origin from roux. Aubére, in the same language signifying 
a peculiar shade of roan, and corrupted into the inexplicable 
epithet “strawberry,” applied in English to a horse of the 
same colour, is traced through the Spanish hobero to the 
Arabic hadari,a bustard, in whose plumage some such 
shade is found. 

Our pastimes, like our arts and sciences, have travelled 
to us from the rising sun, and chess is still the delight of 
the nomads of Central Asia, no less than of the savants of 
Europe. Tamerlane was deep in a game when the news 
was brought him that a son had been born to him, and 
having just exclaimed “ Shah rukh /” or “Check with the 
rook !” he desired that the infant should bear that name, to 
be subsequently rendered glorious in a reign of forty years. 
Check-mate is shah-mat, the king is dead, and the names 
of the pieces are all Persian or Arabic. The game of 
draughts also bears in French almost the same name 
(dames) as in Arabic (dameh) ; while racket is from vahat, - 
the palm of the hand, and bagatelle probably from dakhz, 
luck, Hazard, in Spanish azar, and in Italian zara, is from 
the Persian e¢z-zar, the die; while the word die itself, in 
Italian dado, is from dad,to play a game of chance. Mask, 
in its Italian form maschera, is identical with the Arabic 
maskhra, a buffoon, from sekher, to render ridiculous ; and 
morris dance is the morisco or Moorish dance. 

Syrup, shrub, and sherbet, are all from the verb shuvé, to 
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drink ; and in this we have an old Aryan root, swardh, to 
sup up—whence, perhaps, swallow. Demijohn, a large 
measure of wine, is in Italian damigiano, and in Arabic 
danyana ; while we have jarra in jar, and ¢ass,a cup, in the 
French tasse. Carafe is from gheraf, to fetch or draw a 
liquid; goblet, from gad, a drinking-cup ; and bottle, from 
datiya, a wine-jar. 

Among English slang-terms, with Arabic equivalents, 
perhaps imported by the gypsies, are buss, to kiss, corre- 
sponding with the Arabic dass ; drub with dhuré, to strike ; 
gaby with g/adz, a simpleton ; and lark, a piece of fun, with 
lagh, nearly identical in sense as in sound, the final gh being 
a letter with a grating sound so like r, that it is rendered by 
that consonant in French. 

Many familiar English words show unexpected Arabic 
resemblances : thus ga/@, and its duplicate gass, are repeated 
in cut and gash, and ¢rah, with its derivative matrah, in 
throw and mattress. /Y7eresh, a wood, suggests the old Eng- 
lish hurst, as ghada does grove ; while /ahma, woof, seems 
connected with loom, as aéra, a needle, is with embroider. 
Lie, dregs, is /az sediment, and alkali, e/-ga/z, wood ashes ; 
corner is identical with gorna, farrier and veterinary are 
derivatives of fares, a mare, and Jdezfar, animal doctor; 
while lackey is from /akz, to follow about or attend on. 
Mestour, hidden, produces mystery ; and ¢e/sem, initiation, 
and a’amlat, a coin, are respectively talisman and amulet. 

In cat we have a word common to many languages, but 
the Arabs use ga/¢ as a verb in the sense of dog in 
English, as though we should say to “cat” a person’s foot- 
steps; hence the French guetter. ary, the alternative 
name of the animal, is obviously imitative of purring, for the 
same word is applied to the whirring of a bowstring ; while 
cur in English is a similarly formed name for a different 
quadruped. “R is the dog’s letter, and hurreth in the 
sound,” says Ben Jonson; and the Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet addresses Romeo with “ That's the dog’s name. R 
is for the dog.” Whelp comes near the Arabic %e/é, a dog ; 
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steer and taureau are unmistakably related to ¢souv, a bull; 
and govz, horn, comes still nearer to the European forms of 
the word. Gazelle and giraffe we naturally take from the 
Arabic, in which the latter word is derived from zerref, to 
move quickly. A strange derivation is that of lassitude, 
traced to /ahets, to hang out the tongue like a dog when 
tired. 

Among words with a history is ribald, with the Pro- 
vencal ribaut as its connecting link with the Arabic rzdat. 
This word, whose root, vadaé, to bind, also gives marabout, 
in the sense of bound to the service of religion, was applied 
to the frontier guard-houses of Islam, where a volunteer 
force was maintained out of pious bequests for border war- 
fare against the Infidel. Crammed with disorderly repro- 
bates, who resorted thither for the license secured to their 
evil practices, these barracks became in frontier cities like 
Palermo, centres of every iniquity, and are so described by 
Ibn Haukal, a traveller of the tenth century. The Italian 
“ribaldi” of the Middle Ages were in manners, as in name, 
the worthy representatives of these warriors of Islam. 

In hurly-burly and its further corruption, hulla-balloo, we 
have another word of many transformations. The Turkish 
termination /z, added to the Arabic Zour, bewilderment, and 
dour, wandering, gives hourlu-bourlu, as equivalent to a 
state of trouble and confusion, and we find it almost un- 
altered in French, as hurluberlu; while the French ahuri, 
stupefied, comes from ayzv, the verb form of the first- 
mentioned word. 

Many French words are almost pure Arabic: thus 
bouquet is éag@, derived from the verb dag, to encircle with 
a string ; ennui is e-zoua, weariness; cadeau, adzya; cierge, 
seraj ; corvée, korba, affliction ; accabler, £edde/, to load with 
chains; agacer, ahets, to irritate an animal—in Italian, aizzare. 
Casser and acheter are recognizable in esser and ashtera, 
to break and buy; halle in meha/, a place of meeting, also 
equivalent to firm; duvet in deddd, the down on the human 
skin ; foison in /wzoun, abundance ; tourbe in ¢uré, earth ; 
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rideau in vod-hd, a piece-inserted at the back of a tent. 
Qaleb, a mould, gives calibre; and kellam bair, equivocal 
speech, calembour. 

These words and many others* came undoubtedly 
through the Provencal, but there was no such direct 
channel of infiltration into German or Scandinavian; hence 
coincidences with Arabic found in those tongues must 
rather be referred to remote community of origin. Such 
are 77/, exhalation, German riechen, to smell, and our own 
reek ; fvah, to rejoice, German froh, joyful ; fa//, a horse in 
Arabic ; foh/, a colt in German; hammel, a ram in both 
languages. In Icelandic we have nef, a nose; in Arabic, 
anef; while many analogies may be pointed out between 
the Celtic and Semitic languages.}| Among the most 
obvious are vah and rach, to go; dr and bior, a well; 
while buth, a pavilion, commonly used in bothy,a shanty, 
recalls the Arabic dez¢, house, familiar in the Scriptural 
compounds JSeth-saida and Leth-lehem, “the fisher'’s 
dwelling” and “the dweiling of meat.” 

Among Sanskrit words with Arabic duplicates or 
echoes are ud-an, water, found in the latter language in 
wadi (water-course) and wah, oasis; yuj, to join (whence 
yoke) ; zoz/, a pair, also to marry; rah, in Sanskrit to leave, 
in Arabic to go; radh, in Arabic avad, to desire. And 
we may also compare bhak-sh, to eat, with dakshish ; bharg, 
to shine, with berg, lightning ; da with ’a/a, to give; dra 
with jerd, to run; di and div with dswa, to give light ; 
kakh, to laugh (whence cachinnate), with dhahak ; a-hi with 
hiya, a snake; pach, to cook (whence bake), with ¢edakh. 
These random gleanings are only intended to suggest the 
obscurer analogies that may exist, even amid great structural 
differences, between the long divided branches of human 
speech. 

The Moorish dominion in Spain naturally left its traces 
in the geographical nomenclature as in the language and 


* “Dictionnaire Etymologique.” A. Pihan. Paris, 1866. 


7 “The Affinity between the Hebrew and the Celtic.” T. Stratton. 
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literature of that country, so that we can analyze Trafalgar 
into Zavf-el-a'gher, the White Point, and Guadalquivir and 
Guadalaxara into Wad-el-Kebir, the Great Valley, and 
Wad-el-hajara, the Stony Valley. Alcantara is simply 
the bridge; Alhambra, e/-hamra, the red, called from its 
builder, Mohammed-ben el-ahmar; and Alcazar, e/-gasser, 
the castle or palace, the same word giving its name to 
Luxor, on the Nile, contracted from medina-el-qussour, 
City of Palaces. The names rendered historical by the 
British campaigns in Egypt are of course pure Arabic : thus 
Tel-el-Kebir is the Great Mound, and Xzhartoum, of 
tragic memory, the Elephant’s Trunk, so called from its 
position between the “tusks” of Nile. 

A singular instance of a Saracen name retained as a 
patronymic occurs in a family near Monte Falco, in the 
Umbrian Apennine, whose outlandish surname, Mustafa, 
is familiar to English visitors to Rome as that of the 
celebrated musician and leader of the Sistine choir. The 
transformations undergone by Moorish proper names in 
Western mouths may be exemplified by /x-es-seray, 
effectually disguised as Abencerrages, /én-er-rashid as 
Averroes, and Adu-Adbdallah as Boabdil. 

Many of our European terms of vituperation are desert- 
born, and we can trace the French epithet lache to the 
Arabic /ash, to be vile, derived originally from /@ shaz, 
nothing. Our “ skin-flint,” again, is a translation of the 
opprobrious nickname, “Peeler of the Stones,” applied to 
an avaricious Khalif, Abd-ul-Melik, fifth of the Ommiades. 
The wisdom as well as the sarcasm of the waste survives 
too in many popular phrases used by us with little thought 
of their origin. Thus the common saying that “a live dog 
is better than a dead lion,” is the fragment of an Arabic 
proverb which says, in the triple form much favoured in 
the East: “ Three things are better than three things ; the 
day of death is better than the day of birth—the grave 
is better than poverty—a live dog is better than a dead 
lion.” ‘‘ The pitcher goes often to the well, but is broken 
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at last,” is more concisely put in the Arabic rhyming 
couplet, /a koul merra tesellem el jarra, ‘the jug does not 
come safe every time.” “The dog is known by his tail” 
is a literal rendering of the Arabic, but variations on the 
European form are more common. “Stretch your feet 
according to the length of your sheet,” literally translated 
in Sancho Panza’s inimitable collection, is thus the equivalent 


of “ Cut your coat according to your cloth ;” “Iron ts cut 


by iron,” of “ Diamond cut diamond ;” “ Jesting drives out 
reverence,” of “ Familiarity breeds contempt ;” “ to fly the 
wolf and fall into the well,” of “to fall from the frying- 
pan into the fire.” “All is not gold that glitters,” says 
civilization. “Everything round is not a nut, nor every- 
thing long a banana,’ echoes the desert; while the 
equally characteristic phrase, “Such a one eats the date, 
and I am hit by the stone,” has prototypes in which 
the partiality of fate is railed at in many tongues. “ Any 
stick will do to beat a dog,” is conceived in the same spirit 
as the Arabic, “Any rope will hang an unlucky man ;” 
and to be “neither fish nor flesh” is refined by the Oriental 
into “neither woof nor warp.” “Ogni nodo viene al pettine” 
(Every tangle comes to the comb), says the Italian adage ; 
“For every beard there is a comb,” the Arabic; “ Every 
mickle makes a muckle,” says the homely wisdom of the 
Scot ; “ Little affairs bring big affairs,” that of the Arab. 
Rhyme or assonance is much sought in the sententious 
philosophy of the East, and we find such jingles as mex 
jeser, kesser, aiser” (he who dares, breaks and succeeds), 
and amma hellek amma mellek (perish or possess), equiva- 
lent to “ Neck or nothing,” and “ Nothing venture, nothing 
have.” “He who trusts his fate attains his hope” is in 
the same spirit, which is rendered by “ Faint heart never 


won fair lady.” 

The medieval fables of Italy are so thoroughly Oriental 
in character that we are scarcely surprised to meet the 
hero of Boccaccio’s tale of “The Falcon” in the dress of 
an Arab Sheikh. This paragon of liberality, Hatem-et- 
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Taiyi (of the tribe of Taiyi) lived in the Time of Ignorance 
previous to Mohammed, but his son Adi became a Mus- 
sulman, and one of the Companions of the Prophet. The 
munificence of Hatem, shown in the slaughter of camels, 
to the number of forty at a time, to entertain his poorer 
neighbours of the desert, became renowned as far as 
Constantinople, and the Greek Emperor resolved to test 
it by sending an Envoy to ask for his favourite horse as 
a present. The reader will easily guess the end: the 
steed, like Boccaccio’s bird, had been already sacrificed 
to the exigencies of hospitality, no other food being avail- 
able, and the guest had eaten it before his request was 
made. The introduction of the romantic element by 
making the two actors a pair of lovers was thus the in- 
vention of the Italian novelist, the harbinger of the 
apotheosis of women in the later Renaissance. 

Similar instances of community of popular thought 
between the East and the West, accumulated by students 
of folk-lore day by day, go to prove that the world is one 
vast commonwealth of ideas, most widely shared by the 
classes least conscious of their indebtedness to foreign 
influence. 


E. M. CLerkKE. 
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JIHAD. 


I. 


THE subject of ¥zhkad is so thoroughly misunderstood 
both by European scholars and by the bulk of Muham- 
madans themselves, that it will be well to point out what 
really constitutes Fzhad. In order to do so, it is necessary 
to analyse the word, and to show when and how it was first 
used. 

Etymologically the root is Jahd, “he exerted himself,” 
and the substantival infinitive that is formed from it means 
“utmost exertion.” Its first use amongst Arabic authors 
is that particular exertion which takes place under great 
difficulties, and, when applied to religious matters, it means 
an exertion under religious difficulties on behalf of the true 
religion. Keeping in mind the strictly logical, philoso- 
phical, historical and ethnographical applications of each 
Arabic root, it will be seen at once how a word of this 
kind would be subject to interpretations according to cir- 
cumstances. Taking into consideration the surrounding 
life of an Arab, we are confronted first and foremost with 
his domestic and natural relations. We then follow him 
out of his tent, and we see him deal with his camel or his 
horse ; we follow him on predatory expeditions, and we see 
him in the lonely desert as he complains of the disdain of 
his beloved, of the arrogance of a neighbouring tribe, of the 
melancholy prospects of his country, and of the perversity 
of his heart in not finding full solace in community with 
God. Here are all obstacles to be overcome, and if he 
forces his camel or horse to take a desperate ride through 
the night so as to surprise the violators of his peace before 
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the early morn, it is Fzhad: if he appeals to his kinsmen 
to shake off their lethargy and to rally round the tribal 
standard or to spread the opinions of the true faith it is 
Fthad, and if he abstains alike from worldly cares and 
amusements in order to find that peace which meditation 
alone can give in spite of an obdurate heart it is Fzhad. 
Nor can the student’s ¥zhad as poring over his books, 
the merchant's 7zad in amassing money, the ploughman’s 
Fthad in winning food from an obstinate soil, be forgotten. 
So that when people say that ¥zkad means the duty of the 
Muhammadans to wage war against a non-Muhammadan 
Government or country and call this ¥z/ad (although it is 
possible to conceive that under certain circumstances this 
use of the word might be legitimate), they really talk non- 
sense, and pass an undeserved libel on a religion'with which 
they are not acquainted. It would be more just to deduce 
sanguinary precepts from the Old Testament, or to find an 
encouragement to slavery in the Epistle of St. Paul which 
enjoins Onesimus, the runaway Christian slave, to return 
to his heathen master. If Christian theologians, bearing 
in mind the nature of the mission of our Saviour, find a 
voluntary sacrifice for the salvation of mankind in Him, 
who on the cross complained that God had forsaken him, 
we might as well pause before we explain ¥z4ad as mean- 
ing in its entirety what it might mean in the mouths of 
Muhammadan warriors. If it is the duty of the Christian 
soldier to fight for his Government, irrespective of the 
cause in which it is engaged, it would clearly seem that it 
was not less his duty to fight for that Government when 
engaged in a Crusade against the unbeliever or against the 
oppressors of the Christian Community. Similarly, if the 
Muhammadan warrior is engaged in a Crescentade against 
those who do not allow their Mussulman subjects to per- 
form the commonest of religious duties, who expel them 
from their homes and confiscate their property, simply and 
solely decause they are Mussulmans, if such oppression is 
committed as a breach of Treaty, if even a single Muhame- 
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madan cannot live undisturbed by the infidel, it does not 
seem to be an unrighteous cause for him to exert himself in 
an effort of ¥zhad which will then assume a peculiar sense. 
“ Inter arma silent leges,” to which we may add “et religio,” 
though not necessarily every form of “ pietas,” and we may 
still have our pious warriors, who died in the Holy Land, 
and the Saracens may also have their pious martyrs or 
“Shahid” who perished fighting on infidel soil. 

After this lengthy, but not unnecessary, preliminary 
observation on the meaning of the word Fzhad, | will 
now examine the causes which have led to its present gross 
mis-interpretation, and I shall then quote the passages 
bearing on the sacred war and on the conditions under 
which alone it can be waged. This inquiry will not only 
be of academical interest, but also perhaps of some political 
importance, because it is immediately connected with the 
question of the Khalifa and of the /mam, as understood 
by the two great sects, the Swzuz and Shzahs respectively, 
and by the Szznz sub-sects of Muhammadan subjects. 
The matter is still veiled in considerable obscurity, in spite, 
if not in consequence, of the explanations that have been 
given from interested standpoints. We shall then be able 
to understand the precise authority of the Sultan of Turkey 
on the Muhammadan Szzzz world ; we shall then discover 
whether and how far the Mahdi was right in opposing 
Egyptian encroachment and the invasion of the foreigner, 
and, if he was right, whether this fact has, or can have, 
the faintest influence on the attitude of Muhammadans 
under Christian rule, whatever their condition or treatment. 
I shall show that it has not, and cannot have, such an 
influence from a religious point of view, and I shall go 
further and prove that the most suspected class in the 
Muhammadan Community, the so-called /Vahadz, is the one 
that, under all circumstances, is the foremost in deprecating 
resistance to constituted authority, however obtained and 
by whomsoever exercised. With the utter submission of 
private interests and feelings to a usurper we have no 
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sympathy, as being opposed alike to common sense and 
the natural feelings of mankind, but we have no hesitation 
in asserting that it is impossible for any modern Christian 
Government to commit those acts which would alone give 
a colour of justification to a ¥zhad by its Muhammadan 
subjects, even with the prospects of success and the temp- 
tations held out by a victorious neighbouring Muhammadan 
power among the least patient of our Muhammadan fellow- 
subjects. An Islamitic Confederation, therefore, as sug- 
gested in the last number of the /¢¢7/a,a Persian news- 
paper published at Teheran, under the presumed direction 
of the Government of the Shah, may be an interesting and 
perhaps even a politically important suggestion. To con- 
sider for a moment that a Szah interpretation of Fzhad 
will have an effect on Szmuzs, or that a Shzah explanation 
of ¥zhad is consistent with their religion if it implies an 
attack on non-Muhammadan Governments, especially by 
their own subjects, who are assumed to be under a tacit 
treaty of allegiance with it, would be far indeed from truth. 
We ourselves entirely sympathize with every effort to 
cement the feeling of brotherhood among the various 
Muhammadan sects, but we are equally convinced that, in 
proportion as it rests on a religious basis and as that basis 
is understood, the result will be the deepening of the loyalty 
of our Muhammadan fellow-subjects. 

Assuming the translation of the “Ittila” article given 
by the G/ode to be correct, I find nothing in it that is 
an appeal to passion or prejudice. There is nothing 


) 


in the passages quoted from the Koran which can be 
construed as an incitement to rebellion. “ The hand of 
God would be over their (the believers’) hands,” ‘ Su- 
perior worth would belong unto God, his apostle and the 
true believers, and the unbelievers would be smitten with 
vileness and afflicted with poverty,” are evidently passages 


capable of another interpretation than that of waging war 


with unbelievers. If the religion of the Gospel and of uni- 
versal brotherhood says that it has not come to bring peace 
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to the world but strife, or if it enjoins “to give Caesar what 
belongs unto Czesar, and to God what belongs unto God,” 
it may be inferred that it would be unlawful to give to 
Czesar what belongs to God, or to say there is peace when 
there is no peace. No doubt, the /¢t/a refers to the 
doctrine of ¥zhad, just as an oppressed Christian com- 
munity would, in the words of Milton, call on the Deity to 
avenge his “ slaughtered saints,” but from such a réference 
to the main object of the article there is indeed a great 
distance ; this cbject is distinctly defined as being that of a 
defensive alliance. The passage is as follows :— 


“Tf all Mussulman nations were to form a Confederation for the sake 
of defending themselves against attacks from without, they would acquire 
power and strength, and be able to overcome all other nations, just as 
they did in former times. Let all dissension which now separates the 
different Mussulman nations be put aside ; let the nations form a defensive 
alliance ; and, should any Power attack any one of the Mussulman nations, 
let none remain neutral, but let all co-operate in repelling the enemy ; let 
them combine their wealth and property for the support of all—and then 
no aggressor would have a chance of success. If Prussia had fought 
singlehanded against France, she would have been defeated, and would 
never have acquired her present glory. Why was she victorious, and how 
was it that, from being at best only a second-rate Power, she has become 
one of the great Powers, and how is it that the fame of her mightiness has 
pervaded all the world? Simply because she had formed a Confederation 
of all the German States. Mussulman States should follow Prussia’s ex- 
ample, and not forget that union gives strength. JVe wish to see all Islam 
united in a defensive alliance only; no State should interfere with the internal 
affairs of any other State, and the confederation should exist only for 
joint action against an aggressor. Other nations would then not dare to 
attack, the Mussulman States would be able to protect their liberty, inde- 
pendence, and nationality, and defend their property and country with 
glory and fame against all aggressors. Now that Islam is not united, 
protection and defence are impossible, as every State singly is too weak. 

Whoever aids in this cause will make himself a glorious reputation in 
both worlds, and his name will be mentioned in the history of Islam till 
the end of the world, and never be effaced from the pages of time. Is 
such a confederation impossible? No, certainly not. We have now 
shown the result of dissension and that of union, and unless Islam forms 
a confederation it will neither be safe from attacks from without nor be 
able to return to its ancient power and its glory of former days. All in- 


telligent men are advocates of a Mussulman confederation, and are of: 


our opinion. It is the duty of every true believer to exert himself to the 
utmost to attain this end; any neglect would ensure terrible and fatal 
consequences.” 
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I consider this appeal to be neither unnatural nor im- 
practical; on the contrary, it is one of the best signs of 
the times. Already at Lahore, Lucknow and other places, 
Sunnis and Shzahs in India are prepared to sink their 
differences for the common, social and political good of 
their fellow-Muh. mmadans ; nor does this concession imply 
any disloyalty to Government. It rather implies the growth 
of a common citizenship cemented by the same allegiance 
to the same Empress; and as regards the Muhammadan 
States unconnected with India, it would indeed be well if 
they formed an alliance for defensive purposes under the 
fEgis of Great Britain, instead of that of Russia, and the 
former is now prepared to assume that protectorate. 


HH. 


“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground, for out of tt thou wast taken ; 
Sor dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.’ — 
GENESIS III. 19. 


The nature of the ground, to the cultivation of which 
the First Man was addressed, is sufficiently indicated in the 
verses preceding the above quotation, which describe it as 
“cursed,” and as yielding “thorns also and thistles,” except 
what great labour might win from an obdurate soil for the 
sorrowing worker. This labour might be accompanied by 
prayer, but it was itself a punishment and it was reserved 
to Christianity and to modern civilization to impress that 
laborare est orare. 

In Arabic and in the Muhammadan religion, which it is 
idle to discuss without a knowledge of the sacred language 
in which it is written, the Biblical passages which we have 
quoted might be rendered as follows : 

“InN JIHAD SHALT THOU EAT BREAD, TILL THOU RETURN 
to the JiHapar” (stony and sterile soil). As for the re- 
maining part of the quotation, although it is admitted by 
Muhammadans that we are dust and return unto it, the 
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more common exhortation refers to the breath or living 
soul which God “ breathed into the nostrils of man,” whom 
he formed of dust, or rather clay. “We belong to God, 
and unto him shall we return,” is the refrain to numerous 
verses of the Koran. As for the mortal coil, the Arab was 
formed of red clay, which is what the word Arab means ; 
and the coasts and bottom of the Red Sea, at the entrance 
to which he places Eden, and which, according to Professor 
Haekel and others, now flows over Limuria, the ancient 
seat of primeval man in his transition from the monkey, 
who ate the fruits of Paradise where we enjoy cakes, 
ever attract the notice of the traveller by their red colour. 
Epom, or Adam, or Idumea, whence the rugged Mount 
Sair reddens in the sun from the reflection of the waters, 
means “red.” ApAm too was named and formed from 
Adama or “red soil,’ so that if we are to find our 
prototype and his lineal descendant, we find him in the 
Arab, whilst if any language can be “the first” in the 
present cycle of mankind’s development during the last 
6,000 years, it is Arabic. The reference to the soil and 
to the sexual relations of most of the words is, at any rate, 
suggestive of its early historic origin. Their subsequent 
application to custom, religion, and other motive powers of 
mankind, is instructive as to the history of the Arabs and 
that of human thought. “ But “Jihad” is the one word 
into whose primary meaning sex does zo¢ enter; it is 
simply that Lasour which Muhammadan religion has 
rendered identical with Prayer. Nor can we leave this 
interesting philological inquiry without remarking that, in 
our opinion, great as are the disciplinary uses of Indo- 
Germanic studies, the logic and lessons of the Shemitic 
Branch are unparalleled. We would direct the attention of 
students of languages to that application of Arabic words 
with their hundred (in one instance 500) meanings to those 
groups of associations connected with the life of that people 
which, once understood, will create Grand Trunk roads 
though the Jungle of its linguistic wealth, and will establish 
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principles which, sublime in their simplicity and sense, will 
not only enable us to learn with ease the, by far, most 
difficult of all developed languages, but will also solve many 
problems in human history and thought, with special refer- 
ence to the physiology, ethnology, and psychology of the 
people of the Arabian Peninsula. 

We then assert that, like other Arabic roots, ¥7had has 
first a concrete and then an applied meaning. This applied 
meaning varies according to the circumstances of Arabian 
life and the development of Arabian Literature, but never 
loses its original keynote of “exertion against difficulties.” 
Unlike, however, other Arabic words, it is devoid of sexual 
reference, and it is thus the purest Arabic word in all its 
concrete, allegorical, and abstract applications, as it is also 
the noblest duty of a pious Muhammadan. 

F chad, therefore, in the first form of that root, is applied 
to exertion, and in the third, sixth, and eighth forms to the 
unsparing exertion in speech or action, or in order to arrive 
at a correct opinion in spite of difficulties. Thus an 
examiner in dealing with a candidate and a physician in 
treating a patient have tasks before them which tax their 
power ; and so has a petitioner who wishes to extract a 
favour from an official. The general result of these efforts 
is that Yahkad is one who is harrassed, fatigued, and 
grieved, and, above all, when a famine befalls the land and 
the agriculturists are sorely distressed, both their condition 
and their efforts are “ Fzhad.” Indeed, if we are told of 
a people simply that they Yakad, it means that they are 
afflicted with drought and dryness of the earth. No doubt, 
that, similarly, a soldier's fatigue party, the wearied way- 
farer, and the jaded beast plied beyond its power of 
marching, all are aptly described as Fahad. To deprive 
milk of its butter, or to churn it, so as to render it pleasant, 
or to dilute it with water, the desire of food of a hungry 
being or eating plentifully of it, whether it be human food 
or pasture, is ¥zhad. In the third form, which adds the 
notion of causation to that of the original meaning, the 
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object which causes exertion is obviously put into the 
foreground, and as resistance is greater, so efforts must 
be increased; therefore, as ¥zhad is really the infinitive 
of this form, it is equivalent to the Latin fortza pectora 
opponere adversis rebus. These adverse things are gene- 
rally objects of disapprobation. As with the Christian, 
the Mussulman has to wage war with “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil,” and so $zhad is of three kinds, 
namely, against a visible enemy, against the devil, and 
against one’s self; and all these three opponents are in- 
cluded in the term ¥zhad, as used in the 22nd Sura of the 
Koran, 27th verse. Thus to fight an enemy under con- 
ditions of great difficulty and opposition, the enemy doing 
the same, is ¥zhad, it being remembered that the earliest 
enemies with whom Muhammadanism had to fight for its 
very existence were non-Muhammadans desirous of sup- 
pressing a hated religion. It was only natural that when 
reference was made toa “ ¥zhad in the path of God.” the 
word should have come to mean a fight in the cause of 
religion, and that, finally, when the words “in the path 
of God” were dropped in ordinary conversation, or writing, 
it should assume the meaning of a “religious war,” which 
it has kept to the present day. 


Ill. 


The other forms of ¥zhad continue the general 
meaning of the original form as modified by the super- 
added value of the derived form. Thus, to the labourer 
it becomes in the fourth form the entering upon land, such 
as is termed ‘ ¥zhad, a desert, a plain, or ‘‘ open, barren 
country,” whilst in dealing with affairs that form adds 


“the necessity of prudence, precaution, and sound judg- 
ment.” The physical result of this is the old man’s 
hoariness and the appearance of white hair in the dark 
beard, but exertions steadfastly prosecuted have the effect 
of both concrete and abstract difficulties being removed, 
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and, therefore, A7had means that “the earth, the road, 
or the truth become open to him who takes trouble,” and 
finally A7had means that “the matter in hand becomes 
within one’s reach.” 

We now, passing over the sixth form as being very 
much the same in meaning as the first, approach the eighth, 
which has had such an importance in the theological 
Government of the Shiah community in which the 
Muytahids are the scholastic witnesses, commentators, and 
guides of the faith, whose words, whether it be at Lahore, 
at Lucknow, or at Teheran, the faithful of the Shiah sect 
find it impossible to resist. Indeed, the Shah’s Govern- 
ment is an absolute Government tempered by the advice 
or resistance of the Mytahzd-Ijtihad; Mujtahid as a 
conventional term, means ‘“‘a lawyer exerting the faculty 
of the mind to the utmost for the purpose of forming a 
right opinion in a case of law respecting a doubtful and 
difficult point by means of reasoning and comparison,” 
and, similarly, /jézhad means ‘the referring a case pro- 
posed to the judge respecting a doubtful and difficult 
point from the method of analogy to the Koran and 
the Sazuah.” If ever a Mussulman rising were to be- 
come formidable among Shiahs, the influence of the 
Mujtahids would have to be conciliated. 

The simple noun ahd therefore obviously means 
power, ability, labour, effort, a stringent oath, or else the 
difficulty, affliction, or fatigue with which the above named 
qualities have to contend. Physiologically, of course, 
disease is ahd. The troubles of a large family combined 
with poverty, or the difficulty of a poor man in paying 
exorbitant taxes, are all zahd. Applied to land Fzhad has 
already been explained to be the land in which there is 
no herbage, or level and rugged land, sterile and ungrateful, 
though it is also applied to land of which the herbage is 
much eaten by cattle inthe form zahzd. Muzhid, if referred 
to a friend, shows that he is a sincere and careful adviser ; 
if applied to oneself denotes an embarrassed condition, 
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and if to one’s beast, one that is weak by reason of fatigue. 
The passive participle of 7zd¢* similarly refers to the dis- 
tressed condition of affairs, of disease, of dearth, or drought; 
but we think we have said enough to prove that none of 
the meanings in any of the forms necessarily implies the 
fighting of a man because he is of a different religion, or 
the opposition to a non-Muhammadan Government, and 
that it even does not go so far as the word “ Crusade,” 
as animating a community in an attempt to oust the 
unbeliever from foreign land in order to obtain the 
Guardianship of the Holy Sepulchre, or to simply wrest 
land from the Muhammadans for the glory of a Most 
Christian King. 


IV. 


When some people applied to Muhammad for permis- 
sion to join in a holy war against those who were oppressing 
Muhammadans, he replied to them, “Your true Fzhad 
is in endeavouring to serve your parents.” The Koran 
when using the werd “ ¥zhad” seems preferentially to 
use it for war with sin—“ whoever wages Jihad in morality 
we will show him the true way.” Elsewhere, the Koran 
exhorts us to fight infidels with the “gread Jihad,” the 
sword of the spirit and the arguments of the Muhammadan 
Bible. In the traditions regarding the sayings and doings 
of the prophet, a band of holy warriors is returning cheer- 
fully from a victorious war with infidels to the peace of 
their homes and the tranquil observation of their faith. 
In passing the prophet they exclaim: ‘ We have returned 
from the small Jihad, the war with aggressors on the 


* Jihad, to summarize the ordinary meanings as given by Arabic lexi- 
cographers, is simply as follows :— 

Sha: to exert oneself, endure fatigue, to become emaciated from 
disease, to examine, to extract butter from milk, to wish for food, to live 
in straitened circumstances. 

JSihadat the hard ground which has no vegetation. 

Sthad- war with an enemy. 











Jjhad——the increase of white hair, the unfolding of truth, exertion, 
and (in special applications) to divide and to waste property. 
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Muhammadan faith, to the great Jihad, the war with sin.” 
Christians should similarly, as representatives of the 
Church of Universal Brotherhood, which yet is called 
the Church Militant, and which has as often wielded the 
secular sword as it has that of the spirit, act on the words 
alike of St. John and of the ancient Arabic proverb, “ Take 
what is pure and leave what is impure,” even from religious 
opponents. Fas est et ab hoste docere, and although we are 
in a world in which, as another Arab proverb has it, “ one 
Attar (originally a seller of the ’atar or Otto=essénce of 
roses) is of little use in an age of corruption,” we may yet 
hope that some reader may address himself to the im- 
portant subject of ¥zhad without the preconceptions which 
have hitherto prevented its investigation. 

The principal references in the Koran relating to 
religious war are found in the following Swvas or Chapters : 

No violence is to be used in religious matters, although 
the popular impression is that this is the very essence 
of Muhammadanism. The second chapter of the Koran 
distinctly lays down, “Let there be no violence in religion.” 
This passage was particularly directed to some of Muham- 
mad’s first proselytes, who having sons that had been 
brought up in idolatry or Judaism, wished to compel them 
to embrace Muhammadanism. Indeed, even when the 
mothers of non-Muhammadan children wanted to take 
them away from their believing relatives, Muhammad 
prevented every attempt to retain them. The second 
chapter similarly says, ‘‘Surely those who believe (vzz., 
Muhammadans) and those who Judaize, and Christians 
and Sabzeans, whoever believeth in God, in the Last Day, 
and doeth that which is right, they shall have their reward 
of their Lord.” These words are repeated in the fifth 
chapter, and, no doubt, several Muhammadan doctors 
consider it to be the doctrine of their Prophet that every 
man may be saved in his own religion, provided he be 
sincere and lead a good life ; however, under the pressure 
of the followers of Muhammad this latitude was curtailed 
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and was explained to mean “if he became a Moslem ”— 
though this explanation is manifestly a faulty one, because 
if an Idolater became a Moslem he would be equally 
saved, and so there would be no difference between him 
and an “Ahl-Kitab,” or possessor of a (sacred) book, 
namely a Christian ora Jew. In Acts x. 35 the Apostle 
Peter similarly states that “in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted with him,” and 
yet we do not infer from this that any religion is sufficient 
to save without faith in Christ. The fact is that there is 
an essential difference between the Szras delivered at 
Mecca and those delivered at Medina. In the first case, 
we have the utterances of one who, as a true Prophet, calls 
people to repentance and to a godly life apart from worldly 
considerations. In the chapters, however, given at 
Medina, we necessarily find these worldly considerations 
paramount, Muhammadanism struggling for its very exist- 
ence, and being confronted, not only with the necessity of 
legislation among its own followers, but also with the 
organization of War, and with the circumstances that give 
rise to it or the results that follow from it; so that it is 
obvious that instructions given to warriors or in a code of 
legislation must differ from appeals to salvation. It is only 
in bearing in mind the circumstances under which each 
particular instruction was given that we can come to a 
right conclusion as to whether war with infidels, as such, 
is legitimate or not. We have no hesitation in stating 
that an unbiassed study of the Muhammadan Scriptures 
will lead one to the conclusion that all those who believe 
in God and act righteously, will be saved. Indeed, the 
ground is cut off from under the feet of those people who 
maintain that ¥zhad is intended to propagate the Muham- 
madan religion by means of the sword. It is, on the 
contrary, distinctly laid down in the Sura called ‘ Pilgrim- 
age,” that the object of Fzhad is to protect mosques, 
churches, synagogues, and monasteries from destruction, 
and we have yet to learn the name of the Christian 
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crusader whose object it was to protect mosques or syna- 
gogues. Of course, when the Arabs were driven from 
Spain, to which they had brought their industry and 
learning, by Ferdinand and Isabella, and were driven into 
opposition to Christians, the modern meaning of Fzhad as 
hostility to Christianity was naturally accentuated. Indeed, 
Fihad is so essentially an EFFORT for the protection of 
Muhammadanism against assault, that the Muhammadan 
generals were distinctly commanded not to attack any 
place in which the Muhammadan call to prayer could be 
performed or in which a single Muhammadan could live 
unmolested as a witness to the faith. 

Fighting for religion is, indeed, encouraged in the second 
chapter, which was given under circumstances of great 
provocation, but even in that it is distinctly laid down, 
“and fight for the religion of God against those that fight 
against you, but transgress not by attacking them first, for 
God loveth not the transgressors ; kill them wherever you 
find them and turn them out of that whereof they have 
dispossessed you, for temptation to idolatry is more 
grievous than slaughter ; yet fight not against them in the 
holy temple until they attack you therein, and, if they 
attack you, slay them, but if they desist, God is gracious 
and merciful; fight therefore against them until there be 
no temptation to idolatry and the religion be God's, but 
if they desist, then let there be no hostility except against 
the ungodly ”—in other words: fight sin but not the sinner 
in times of peace. Again, in the third chapter, when the 
Lord of Hosts is invoked as being more powerful than all 
the confronting armies of enemies, when the Koreish 
endeavoured to induce the Muhammadans to return to 
their old idolatry as they fled in the battle of Ofd, the 
encouragement to fight given in that. chapter has, of course, 
only special application: “How many prophets have 
encountered foes who had myriads of troops, and yet they 
desponded not in their mind for what had befallen them 
in fighting for the religion of God, and were not weakened 
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(in their beliet), neither behaved themselves in an abject 
manner .... God gave them the reward of this world 
and a glorious reward in the life to come ;” and again, 
“we will surely cast a dread into the hearts of the un- 
believers,” in allusion to the Koreish repenting that they 
had not utterly extirpated the Muhammadans and to their 
beginning to think of going back to Medina for that pur- 
pose, but being prevented by a sudden panic which fell f 
from God. 

Again, in the fourth chapter, “ Fight therefore for the 
religion of God, and oblige not any one to do’ what is 
difficult except thyself.” This is in allusion to the Muham- 
madans refusing to follow their Prophet to the lesser 
expedition of Bedr, so that he was obliged to set out 
with no more than seventy men. In other words, the 
prophet only was under the obligation of obeying God's 
commands, however difficult. ‘“ However excite the 
faithful to war, perhaps God will restrain the courage of 
the unbelievers, for God is stronger than they and more 
able to punish. He who tntercedeth between men with a 
good intercession shall have a portion thereof ;” and further J 
on, “When you are saluted with a salutation, salute the § 
person with a better salutation,” in other words, when the 
purely Muhammadan salutation of Salam aletkum is given 
by a Muhammadan, the reply should be the same with 
the addition, “and the mercy of God and His blessing.” 
Again, in the eighth chapter, “All true believers! when 
you meet the unbelievers marching in great numbers 
against you turn not your backs on to them, for whoso 
shall turn his back on to them in that day, unless he turn 
aside to fight or retreateth to another party of the faithful, 
shall draw on himself the indignation of God.” The fact 
was that on the occasion when the injunction was given, 
Muhammadans could not avoid fighting, and there was 
therefore a necessity for a special strong appeal; but /zhad, 
even when explained as a righteous effort of waging war 
in self-defence against the grossest outrage on one’s 
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religion, is strictly limited in the passage to which we have 
already alluded and which we now quote zz extenso : 
Koran Sura, entitled “ the Pilgrimage” Al Hajj. 
“Permission is granted unto those who take arms 
against the unbelievers, decause they have been unjustly 
persecuted by them and have been turned out of their 
habitations injuriously and for xo other reason than because 


they say ‘Our Lord is God.’ And if God did not repel 


the violence of some men by others, vertLy MonasTERIES 
AND CHURCHES AND SYNAGOGUES AND Mosques, WHEREIN 


| THE NAME OF Gop Is FREQUENTLY COMMEMORATED, WOULD 
| BE UTTERLY DEMOLISHED.” 


G. W. LEITNER. 
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SIKHS AND SIKHISM. 


Or all the faiths of the world Sikhism is perhaps the least 
understood beyond its own circle of believers, and if 
amongst learned men and Orientalists the crudest notions 
have obtained respecting it, no wonder that ordinary 
scholars should for the most part be at fault. Volumes may 
be traced in vain for anything beyond the merest outline of 
information with regard to the Sikhs—the Désciples—them- 
selves, or the Master they follow. In fact, there is only 
one book accessible to Europeans ; and of the Ad?-Granth, 
its erudite compiler, Dr. Ernest Trumpp, may say like 
Merlin of old— 


“None can read the text ; not even I: 
And none can read the comment but myself.” 


Nor should earlier writers be blamed when we are told by 
this last authority how sore a task it was for him, with his 
German patience and love of ponderous achievement, to 
gain in seven long years the knowledge we now enjoy. 
The Sikhs had lost their own learning in the sacred text 
and “could only give traditional explanations which fre- 
quently proved wrong ;” nor had they any “clear insight 
into the real doctrines:” while ‘the Brahmans, who alone 
had the necessary erudition, never deigned to pay any 
attention” to the matter. And it is scarcely encouraging 
to those who would fain attempt the same field, to be told 
that “it is for us Occidentals a most painful and almost 


” 


stupefying task to read only a single Rag ;” that the whole 
volume is “incoherent and shallow in the extreme, and 
couched at the same time in dark and perplexing language 
in order to cover these defects.” 
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It would be hard for English students of India to over- 
rate their obligations to Dr. Trumpp for his essays on 
Sikhism and its ten founders; on the composition and 
style of their Scriptures, and the Punjabi dialects (known 
collectively as Gurmuki) in which they were written; besides 
a careful translation of the whole Granth, and two of the 
oldest life records (Sanam-Sakhis) of Nanak, the first and 
great Guru. There is moreover a transcript of the original 
text of the Fapgz. The present article is indebted to this 
edition for almost all its subject-matter ; and much of the 
historical sketch, drawn first from older sources, has been 
corrected under this new light. 

Akber has well been termed the “ Pride of the Mogul 
dynasty ;” and he was incomparably “the greatest of all 
the Muhammadan rulers of India.” At once brave and 
merciful, wise and just, he seemed a true Khalif of God, 
and the welfare of the people became his first and chief care. 
An early devotion to Islam gave way to general toleration 
and impartiality. His policy was Indian in the best sense, 
and he endeavoured to found a national religion applicable 
toall. In the greatness of his hopes he wrought out an 
eclectic system chiefly deistic, and established religious 
conferences or symposia for Muhammadan, Jew, Christian, 
and Theist, wherein each might give his voice in turn. 
The tenets of the new religion were abhorrence of vice, 
love of virtue, reverence for God, and worship by means of 
reason. All creed, ritual, and ceremonial were declared 
useless; though the sun, moon, stars, and fire were symbols 
by which the Creator might be adored. How Akber 
failed in his new faith is the old story of human effort striv- 
ing alone. But, at least, the sharper edges of Hinduism 
and Islam were softened down, though universal dislike 
beset the emperor’s strange religion; lifeless and poor, it 
decayed even in his own times. Naturally enough the 
whole thing was detestable to the orthodox Musalman ; and 
the royal favourites, Feizi and Abul Fazl, experienced the 
fate from which their imperial master was safe. 
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In like manner the thought of compromise was abhorrent 
to the strict Hindu; his religion had changed, by its mar- 
vellous patience, the fiery onset of Islam itself, and would 
not be explained away into half communion with it. The 
birth of Akber, z.¢., the Great, was in 1542, the beginning 
of his reign in 1556. Four years before he saw the light 
there passed away one greater than he in all that may be 
called dominion over the minds and souls of men. And 
while the astute monarch was planning an all-embracing 
creed, unnoticed in the midst of the lowest round his throne 
were ripening thoughts of religion ardent, stern, invincible, 
where his was passionless and cold. 

Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, was born in the Samvat 
year 1526, z¢., in our own 1469 a.p., May. The last of 
the Afghan houses, that of Lodi, was then in possession 
of Delhi; and the hopes of the Hindus were growing fast 
through the greater part of the new teacher's life; in fact, 
till the appearance of fresh oppressors on the scene, and 
the victory of Sultan Baber at Paniput in 1526. From 
this time, for the twelve remaining years of his life, Nanak 
saw the splendid rise of the Mogul dynasty ; and, resulting 
therefrom, the fall of native ambition. What trust he had 
in arms and politics seems to have given way wholly to 
mental and spiritual designs; and, if delayed for awhile, 
success for the ‘‘new book” was all the more certain. 
Nanak himself was of low caste, the son of a plain farmer, 
in the village community of Talvandi, near Lahore; and, 
though a devout Hindu, singularly free from Brahmanical 
impressions or tone of mind. Perchance the iron of that 
system entered into him, the lowly Khatrian lad, as deeply 
as into Gotoma, the royal founder of Buddhism. And with- 
out doubt the central truth of Islam, the oneness of God, 
influenced much of his meditation. His initiation into the 
Guruship is differently related; but the later legends all 
stoutly maintain his bodily disappearance and re-entrance 
—an Avatara of the Formless One. Numberless adventures 
and conversations are preserved in the sacred pages; and 
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the accretion of myths may be studied in the new marvels 
attributed to their hero.* He became a faqir—half Musal- 
man and half Hindu; and leaving home and friends, wan- 
dered first to the east, then south and north, fourthly west 
to Mekka, and lastly in pilgrimage to some place unknown. 
Long before his death miracles were attributed to him, and 
he was revered as divine; nay, even as the Saviour of the 
World. The account of Nanak’s decease in the anam-Sakhi 
marked by Trumpp “A” is uninteresting ; but the second 
and longer record ‘“‘B” preserves for us a striking scene. 
The Supreme Lord Himself appeared to the Baba, and “in 
the true region a cry of victory arose.” Ceasing from his 
meditation the dying man exclaimed, “I am a sacrifice: 
have mercy on me the lowest sinner. Blessed be the 


Lord!” And the divine answer was declared, ‘‘I have 
pardoned thy way,” ze, thy religious system, and the 
followers of it. ‘“ Whoever will take thy name shall be 


delivered.” Then “with the order of the Lord the Guru 
Baba was absorbed in Samvat, 1596, on the tenth day of 
the dark half of the month of Asu” (A.p. 1538). All the 
beholders began to cry out, in honour of the departed 
prophet, “Ram! Ram! Vah! Vah! Guru Nanak has been 
the visible supreme Lord! But by our own lot we have 
not been able to worship him in any way.” Hindus and 
Musalmans alike joined in yielding him the last honours, 
and cried with one voice, ‘‘The*Guru Baba Nanak is 
bodily gone to Paradise.” 

It is impossible not to see in the divine declaration itself, 
revered as it may well be by the Sikhs, the marks of 
imperfection which belong to this and almost every other 
Eastern school. Matter, hopelessly evil, corrupts each 
effort towards the higher life: well for the favoured system 
to have its infirmity forgiven. Another most familiar 
Indian thought recurs to us in the ordered repetition of 
some sacred name. To bear the symbol of the great Guru 


* Cf, the colloquy between Nanak, the Khan, and the Khazi, pp. xii., 
xiii., A.-G. 
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was a privilege indeed, but he must be named in life and 
death ; the mystic word was key to every secret, and _pass- 
port to all success, above or below. It is true the Fapu 
says “OM!” * 

“The Guru is Isar, Gorakh, Brahma, . . . the mother 
Parvati,” z.e., Shiva, Vishnu, Brahma, and Shiva’s wife, all 
in one. But for the most part ‘‘HARI” (Vishnu) is the 
name of names, in or through which all other appellations 
are known. £.g., the So Purkhu— 


“The Supreme Being is Hari, Hari is the Supreme Being, unattainable, 
unattainable, infinite.” ; 


Oragain — 

“© beloved, mutter ‘Hari, Hari!’ Having taken the wisdom of the 
Guru, say ‘Hari!’” ¢ 

And— 


“Hari, Hari, is the Creator, destroying pain; the name of Hari is 
purifying the sinners.” § 

Here and in other like utterances may be traced the 
origin of the new religion, trembling as it were in the 
balance between Hinduism and Islam; at the most con- 
fessed by cowherds and outcasts: what was it in comparison 
with the fastidious theism of Akber and his splendid 
court? And yet how different the verdict of the Indian 
world from our own. 

The great emperor died in 1605, but meanwhile four 
Gurus had succeeded to the place of Nanak: Angad 
in 1538, Amar Das 1552, Ram Das 1572, Arjun 1581. 
Rags composed by all these are included in the Aaz- 
Granth ; but the last named was the real compiler of the 
sacred roll. With him, too, the office became hereditary, 
and sovereign as well as didactic: the change being needful 
in the darker fortune for the Disciples, which began with 
the reign of Jehangir in 1605. Muhammadanism was 
restored as the State religion; and, in spite of affected 


* Fapu 5, p- 35 A.G. + A.-G., p. 16. . 
t Stod Rag, xxi. p. 33. § Chant, p. 615, A.-G. 
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toleration, persecutions soon set in. Arjun was seized and 
cruelly put to death in 1606. In prison he is said to have 
beheld, as in second sight, the red-coated soldiers who 
should unconsciously avenge him, and destroy the empire 
of the Great Mogul. Never was the fatal error of intoler- 
ance more clearly displayed ; the inoffensive quietists were 
changed, as in a moment, by the story of their leader's 
wrongs into a horde of warrior fanatics. Hatred to Islam 
became henceforth the ruling principle of every Sikh. 
Even to salute a Muhammadan was the act of an apostate, 
and accursed of God ; to bow the head to one was to be- 
come worthy of hell; to wear anything polluted by such 
“dogs” was death. “A true Sikh should always be en- 
gaged in war with the Muhammadans, and slay them, 
fighting face to face.” * Another able man, Har Govind, 
took the Guruship in 1606, and avenged the murder of 
Arjun. The wretch Candusah was burned on frying-pans, 
and dragged to death round the bazaar of Amritsar. Har 
Kai succeeded in 1638, Har Kasan in 1660, Teg Bahadur 
in 1664; and, most famous of all, Govind Singh in 1675. 
The reigning emperor now was Aurangzib—suspicious and 
fanatical beyond equal, yet strangely admired of Musalmans 
most of all his race. Austere and courageous himself, he 
fancied the Sikhs were to be crushed, steel by steel; and 
rather gloried in the opportunity than feared for the result. 
But Guru Govind the Lion was not undeserving of his 
name, and welcomed the open onset of the imperial arms 
as the one thing which should weld his fugitives together. 
All former distinctions of race and creed were abolished, 
and twelve “ missals,” or voluntary clans arranged instead ; 
the whole being consecrated to Hari by a rite of lustration 
resembling Christian baptism. The first five were initiated 
by their chief after the most awful trial of their faith and 
devotion to him.| Thus the famous Khalsa * brotherhood 


’ 


* A.-G, p. cxv. + Ibid. p. xe. 
+ Trumpp interprets the word as “one’s own property,” namely, the 
Guru’s own band. 
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‘or league sprang into terrible existence ; armed to a man, 
and defiant of torture and death. Aptly enough the Sikhs 
may be compared with their favourite weapon the quoit— 
swift to be hurled, a missile of death whithersoever the hand 
of their Guru might direct. Fortunately, we may say, even 
for his own sect, Guru Govind was the last prophet. From 
1675 to 1708 he wielded a power unequalled in modern 
times. If some of his predecessors advanced claims of in- 
carnation, he became identified with God Himself. Gifts of 
all kinds were offered to him, the honour of wives and 
daughters being especially grateful; and human life was 
sacrificed in propitiation of Hari whom he personified : in 
fact, such deification of a man is unheard of elsewhere. 
But Govind’s own favourite worship was Durga, Shiva’s 
wife. She alone, as far as we know, of all the Hindu 
Pantheon, still accepts the blood of living victims, and 
under the name of Kali is appeased by the exposure and 
slaughter of children. To her foulest and cruelest rites 
Guru Govind bound himself by the most dreadful oaths ; 
and when the burnt-offering of the head of his disciple 
(who volunteered to die in such a cause) was completed, 
the Devi is said to have appeared and declared, “Go; thy 
sect will prosper in the world!” 

Fanaticism deepened with reverses in the struggle 
against Aurangzib; and with the accession of a new 
emperor in 1707, Bahadur Shah, the fight was one of 
despair. Stronghold after stronghold fell, and the Sikhs 
fled far and wide ; Govind’s family were taken and put to 
death, and he himself only escaped to die by the hand of a 
private enemy. But the scattered brotherhood were drawn 
together, chiefly by the genius of a new leader Bairagi 
Banda; and the whole Punjab was given up to fire and 
sword. Specially around Sirhind the Muhammadans 
learned the horrors which they themselves had provoked ; 
and the sanguinary track of the insurgents led even to the 
suburbs of the capital, Delhi itself. The emperor took the 
field with his household troops; after desperate fighting 
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drove the Sikhs back to the hills, and at last invested the 
chief fort. Hunger added to the straits of the siege, and 
at length the rebels capitulated. A striking instance of 
Khalsa devotion showed itself, to the admiration of Bahadur 
Shah: Banda was personated by one of his followers, and 
himself escaped unhurt, while his substitute was borne in 
triumph through the Moslem camp. Soon after this fierce 
dissensions broke out in the commonwealth, in consequence 
of Banda’s innovations of faith and rites. A zealot party, 
known as Akalas, z.¢., “ Worshippers of the Timeless One,” 
resisted these to the death; but pressure from without 
restored cohesion to the league. In 1716 the imperial 
arms were against it again, and at length, after many 
struggles, the heroic Banda was taken. Thousands of 
lesser prisoners were killed in cold blood, but some eight 
hundred were carried to Delhi, and after being exposed to 
the curses of the populace, beheaded a hundred a day. 
Banda was torn to pieces by hot irons, after his child had 
been murdered pitilessly before his eyes. Other chieftains 
were despatched, and the Sikhs generally hunted down like 
wild beasts: there had been an utter extinction, had not 
new enemies of the public peace recalled the royal arms. | 
In the last days of the Mogul Empire, when it was torn 
and plundered by Mahratti and Afghan, the Sikh com- 
munity revived; and a real independence was attained in 
1759, after the fourth invasion of Ahmed Shah. That able 
soldier himself favoured the re-establishment of such an 
imperium in tmperto, and numerous recruits from the war- 
like Jats, helped on the returning power. By this time, 
however, there had been other denominations springing up 
among the Sikhs, offshoots of their own, and at length a 
division was made between the Manjha and Malwa: ze., 
the “old” Sikhs, who lived between Peshawur and the 
Sutlej, and the “new” ones between that river and Delhi. 
In 1762 was born the famous Runjit Singh, the ablest 
assertor of Sikh nationality, if such a term can now be given 
to the heterogeneous Khalsa allies. From the headship of 
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a single tribe he gradually became chief of all, and extended 
the sway of the league over almost the whole of North-west 
India. He died in 1839, the raja of a compact dominion, 
surrounded by devoted subjects, the most warlike people 
with whom our own forces have contended in the East. 

The revolutions which followed the death of the one- 
eyed Runjit Singh brought on the English campaigns of 
1845 and 1846, wherein were fought the three battles of 
Mudki, Ferozeshur, and Sobraon. Then came the affair 
of Chilianwallah, a success so like a failure that it needed 
the victory of Guzerat to efface its unhappy recollection. 
We read with somewhat of pity how shortly after, when 
Shir Singh and his chief captains surrendered, “the Khalsa 
soldiers advanced one by one, and, after clasping their 
weapons, cast them upon the growing pile with a heavy 
sigh.” 

Dhulip Singh succeeded his murdered brother as Maha- 
rajah, but only to sign away his royal rights on March 29, 
1849, for £50,000 a year; and the old prophecy was ful- 
filled, the “ Blue” had become “Red,” the Punjab British. 
Fortunately the present claims put forward by Dhulip Singh 
are not likely to create any serious disturbance, for the Sikh 
community is, as we have tried to show, peculiar above all ; 
and an outbreak would mean desolation such as this century 
has not seen: while the claims of its faith, to which the 
Maharajah has professed a return, are not such as can win 
our own respect, or even cosmopolitan regard. In the 
opinion of acute observers, a steady relapse is being made 
towards Hinduism ; and the very hatred of Islam—by far 
the nobler creed—tends this way, rather than to a wider 
departure from the religions out of which the sect of Nanak 
sprung. 

Pantheistic ideas abound, mixed with deistic; and of 
late the tenets of the Gulab-dasis, atheistic or materialistic, 
denying all creation by the gods, and even the existence of 
the Supreme Lord Himself, have gained some ground. 
Other denominations more or less approach the orthodox 
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teaching of the Granth, but Sikhism itself and all its satel- 
lites “are gradually dwindling away. ... The old tough 
Hinduism has therefore every prospect of ‘outliving also 
this reformatory movement, which was impeded in its 
course, and eventually rendered baneful by being made 
subservient to political interests.” * 

The whole system is now hopelessly contradictory ; at 
once simple and complex—teaching, for instance, fate and 
free-will in a manner which defies explanation—it must 
remain a paradox to the end. Like Buddhism, it strives 
for Nirvana, or extinction, and Dr. Trumpp keenly notes 
the revival of Buddhistic hopes among races similar to those 
which first indulged them.t Sikhism knows nothing of an 
individual existence hereafter; it is ‘‘ unrestricted pes- 
simism, unable to hold out to man any solace, except that 
of annihilation.” The soul is a spark of light; its highest 
aim, therefore, must be re-absorption in the Fountain of 
Light. Humanity by consequence is a curse, and the spirit 
yearns for deliverance from material taint ; well for it, if by 
naming the great “ Hari!” and trusting in the solemn vow 
of dedication to him, it may escape from the flesh, and 
further transmigrations. But as God only exists, all else 
is Maya—and nothingness ; and so for a while the weary 
burden of mortality can be borne. The great point in the 
early doctrine of Nanak was the unity of the Supreme 
Being; the position of the popular gods was inevitably 
lowered by ridicule such as this, 


* Trumpp cxviii. 

t Ibid. cvi. “In progress of time Buddhism has been expelled from 
India, but the restored Brahmanism, with its confused cosmological legends, 
and gorgeous mythologies of the Puranas, was equally unable to satisfy 
the thinking minds. It is therefore very remarkable that Buddhism in its 
highest object, the Nirban, soon emerges again in the popular teachings of 
the medieval reformatory movements. Namdév, Trilécan, Kabir, Ravidas, 
and after these Nanak, take upon themselves to show the way to the 
Nirban, as Buddha in his time had promised, and find eager listeners ; the 
difference is only the means which these Bhagats propose, for obtaining 
the desired end.” 
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“‘ A stone is shaped by the hammer, and formed into an image, giving it a 
breast and feet: 
If this image be true—then, it will eat the hammerer.” * 


The best of the Sikhs have a lofty appreciation of virtue; 
and great honour is given to the family life. Jogis and 
Faqirs receive an even-handed curse of contempt, but 
reverence is bestowed on all true saints, and the duties of 
alms and ablutions are a pious care. The devout brother 
wends his way to Amritsar (the Fount of Immortality), and 
is there cleansed from all defilement. 

The future of this strange community may well occupy 
our foremost English statesmen ; for the fate of India seems 
to be bound up therewith. Were the present Raj relaxed, 
our pax Britannica dissolved, Sikh and Mahratta would 
engage inevitably in civil war ; and few may doubt to whose 
standard the victory would incline. Lord of the ascendant, 
the Sikh could revive the faith and power of the Hindu. 

E, G. Puncwarp. 


* A.G. p. 657, i. 1-3. 
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ENGLISH LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 


THE practical effect of British Rule on the texture of native 
Indian society is a question not much studied in England. 
The occasional ‘‘statements regarding the moral and 
material progress of India” that appear from time to time 
as Parliamentary Blue-books, able as they often are, do not, 
and cannot, give any insight into the effect produced on 
the temper and feelings of our Indian fellow-subjects by, for 
example, our Western systems of law. In the absence of 
means of information, people trouble themselves very little 
with the subject; and it is with some hesitation, some fear 
that no one will care for it, that a few brief reflections are 
offered in these pages to English readers on the effects of 
our English legislation in India. 

If the scientific world were one day to learn that, in 
some little-known quarter of the globe, a great river was 
continually pouring into a vast isolated sea its mass of 
water charged with peculiar constituents—constituents that 
could not fail to have some curious and not easily foreseen 
chemical influence on the character of the sea, the pheno- 
menon would be sure to attract a good deal of interested 
attention. The case of British legislation in India pre- 
sents an almost exactly parallel phenomenon in the moral 
world. The experiment is going on in a great country con- 
nected with our own by many ties ; and its results, either for 
weal or for woe, must be considerable. From the year 
1793 up to the present time, an important department of 
the British Government in India—the Legislative Depart- 
ment—represented by the Council for making Laws, and the 
Secretariat connected with it, has, like a mighty river, been 
pouring a continuous stream of its enactments into the 
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great ocean of our quiet, patient, and hardworking Indian 
population. That population never had any statute- 
law before we came. It has, indeed, a very strongly 
rooted idea of custom—and custom is unwritten law; but 
then customs are continually requiring and receiving in- 
formal and unnoticed modification. The most primitive 
customs deal only with the constantly recurring questions of 
social life under elementary conditions. But as society 
advances, questions of customary law multiply in number 
and complexity; and therefore it is that reference must be 
had to the king, or the council of elders, to administer the 
custom—z.e. really to enlarge the rule and suit it to the par- 
ticular case. The ancient law-books of the Hindus are 
generally acknowledged to represent the author's ideal of 
society as it ought to be, rather than as it actually was in his 
time. Hence the rules laid down, and even the later 
voluminous commentaries on them, are all of a vague and 
general kind; theoretical, not practical. It has therefore 
become a commonplace among students, that the Hindu 
law had no existence apart from the “king” or the “pan- 
chayat” to give it life and application. 

It was not till the Muhammadan law came to be known 
in India that the idea of fixed rules, and the collection of 
written precedents (as in the “ Fatdwa ’Alamgiri”), was 
familiarized. If it ever was familiarized: for the adminis- 
tration of justice was much more left in the hands of tribal 
and village headmen than could have been possible in our 
time. The emperors never attempted to legislate—at least 
not in anything remotely resembling the modern idea of the 
thing. And even when the divine law of the Quran and the 
orthodox commentaries was administered, it could not dis- 
pense with the personal interpreter. Hence the idea of law 
that prevails in India is made up of two conflicting elements 
not felt to be in conflict—the force of ancient custom on the 
one side, and on the other the “hukm hakim,” decision 
by the will of the local ruler ; the latter, as the living force, 
having probably the predominance. To this day, after long 
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years of experience of Civil Court arguments and Acts of the 
Legislature, the litigant, with his blanket and his little tin 
tube holding ‘“‘ documents ” pursues his case from the “ Dipti 
Sahib” (Deputy-Magistrate, &c.), to the “ Kamishnar” 
(Commissioner)—or whatever the gradation of courts may 
be, and never realizes the change that has come over the 
face of social nature. In the depth of his heart he believes 
that if he gains his case (perhaps on appeal after losing it in 
the first court), it was not that the authorities honestly endea- 
voured to decide according to evidence and the effect of our 
written laws: his rooted idea is that one Hakim (ruler) was 
kind, and the other hard-hearted; one was imbued with the 
spirit of darkness,* the other had a merciful disposition. 
Law in his mind is, in fact, the individual will of the ruler. 

With such ideas universally and permanently in posses- 
sion of the minds of some two hundred and fifty millions of 
our subjects, we have for the space of now nearly a hundred 
years poured forth a fourfold stream of written legislation 
on the country. We may practically pass over the Acts of 
the British Parliament, which might contribute a fifth stream ; 
for Acts of the British Parliament rarely concern—at least 
directly and to their knowledge—the mass of the people. 
Indirectly, of course, they have had a very great influence— 
an influence which has been the origin of all the others, 
But, in their direct application, such statutes mostly concern 
the Government body, and the shipping interest. 

Of the four streams in India itself, one comes from the 
Indian (Central) Legislature, whose Acts are of general ap- 
plication. A second (since 1862) has existed for Bengal, 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Council of which province 
pass measures for the great province of Bengal proper. 
Bombay and Madras have also legislative councils.t The 


* Kya andher! (what darkness is this !) is a common formula for indig- 
nation at an order (really, or supposed to be) unjust in its application. 
Hence the practice occasionally seen of a litigant carrying a lighted torch 
into the precincts of justice. 

+ Both the latter began by Act of Parliament in 1800-1807, and con- 
tinued up to 1834. From that year to 1862, only one central council existed ; 
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Acts of the Bengal Council are generally well drawn, 
and, in point of ability, are equal to the work of the Central 
Council. Bombay has never done anything of importance 
(except its excellent Land Revenue Code, Act v. of 1879). 
The legislative work of Madras can hardly be said to 
justify the separate legislature, and its drafting is little to 
be commended. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this article, and 
extend it beyond permissible limits, to state the whole case 
—pro. and con.—for the existence of local legislatures. But 
in principle it may be accepted that anything that, without 
‘the severest necessity, tends to swell the bulk of legislation, 
is an evil. And to judge by results, nothing has been done, 
even by the best local councils, that could not have been 
done quite as well by the General Legislature, advised by 
local delegates, and with the aid of intercommunication 
(now so easy) between the local authorities and the Govern- 


ment of India.* 
In days when the advantages of local self-government 


but the “Indian Councils Act” of 1861 restored these powers, created 
those of Bengal, and will enable, if necessary, other local legislatures to be 
created. 

* It will suffice to allude briefly to the waste of official time, multiplied 
correspondence, and occasional straining of relations, that result from the 
present not very definite subordination of the local legislatures to the 
Central Government. Local law must, of course, be so controlled as not 
to clash with or legally affect the general law. The difficulty is aggravated 
by the absolutely absurd relations between the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras and the Home Government on the one hand, and the Govern- 
ment of India on the other. These relations are the survivals of a time 
long past, when the capitals were practically isolated. While the authori- 
ties are searching for retrenchments with a view to economy, the great 
extra-cost that these relations entail is entirely overlooked. The possibility 
of dispensing with them is irrefutably shown by the case of the province of 
Bengal, which works in perfect harmony directly under the Government 
of India. In this vast province the cost of administering a state contain- 
ing sixty-seven millions of people is only £140,000 ; while Bombay, with 
less than eighteen millions, spends £121,000. Madras is no doubt 
cheaper. It is no doubt the convenient fatronage that tends to keep up 
the present system; but surely a Governor (or Lieutenant-Governor) 
of Bombay or Madras, if placed on exactly the same footing as the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, would still be an office of such dignity and 
emolument as to prove an attraction as a gift of the Crown. 
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are so much (and so justly) thought of, it may not be 
superfluous to remark that the multiplication of centres of 
legislation has no possible connection with the privilege 
of local self-government in executive and administrative 
matters, such as education, health, communications, or the 
development of trade. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
existence of local legislatures for a few provinces is an 
“anomaly ”—that convenient phrase—which is sure to be 
dragged out by some of our “educated” men, who neither 
know nor care what is really wanted for the good of the 
people, but who burn with the hope of a good field for 
talking, especially if there is a chance of profit and pay 
besides. If Bombay, in virtue of its wealthy capital—for 
apart from that, it has the last claim of any part of India— 
has a local legislature, why not the Panjab, with nineteen 
millions of inhabitants, and the North-western Provinces 
and Oudh with forty-four millions ? 

Returning, then, to the General Legislature, we find 
that its activity has been considerable. In the days of the 
“ Regulations” (1793-1834), no less than 596 Regulations of 
the Bengal Code were passed—the greater part of them 
being now repealed, leaving, however, still in force a some- 
what perplexing residue, which has obtained force far 


| beyond the confines of Bengal proper. The Acts from 


1834 to the new Council of 1862 were 793 in number; 


, and those from 1862 to the close of 1883 amounted to 546. 
_ A great number of these are, of course, not now in force ; 
| many of them only amend or repeal other Acts, and many 


more have been consolidated. 

The student who desires to possess the Statute-book 
complete, has to keep the Acts as they come out, and also to 
get the sixteen large volumes published by the Legislative 
Department. Of these, two are occupied with Parliamen- 
tary Acts relating to India. These contain the general 
Acts, and will, of course, be gradually extended. Eleven 
volumes contain the “ Provincial Codes,” These Codes 
contain so much of the old Regulations as still apply to the 
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province—as the result of the form in which the province 
was added to the British dominions,* as well as all Acts 
having special reference to the province concerned. 

It is commonly represented that the provinces of India 
groan under the load of legislation: it is a complaint re- 
peated by some of the agitators who find their amusement 
in attacking and vilifying the Government to which they 
owe their existence—a Government, the liberality, tolerance, 
and freedom-loving determination of which are conclusively 
proved by the license which their detractors enjoy to flood 
the press and shake the platform with their tirades. Hence 
the whole question of the effect of our legislation is likely 
to be disregarded as matter of prejudice, and arising from 
the gross exaggeration of the Babu-orator class. But the 
fact is, that there zs a great evil involved, and one that calls 
for dispassionate consideration. 

If it is neglected, that is only the natural penalty suffered 
by would-be philanthropists, who cannot keep from exag- 
geration and unbecoming violence even when they have 
a real case. Their wolf-cry is treated with neglect, even 
when the danger or the existing evil is real. 

The mainspring of trouble has been the fact that our 
Legislature has been too much permeated with the spirit 
of a practically anglicized capital, and with the formal and 
technically legal atmosphere of an English law-office, to 
such an extent as to be practically out of touch and sym- 
pathy with the feelings of the provinces beyond Calcutta. 

Such a statement, however, requires to be carefully 
guarded before it is left to the judgment of the non-Indian 
reader. 

In the first place, the introduction of Western law was 
so far in itself a novelty, that the machinery for its adapta- 

* For example, the Panjab was never formally declared to form part 
of Bengal—only it is generally annexed to the East India Company’s 
territories. Hence the Bengal Regulations did not apply proprio vigore. 
But administrative orders direct that the “spirit” of certain Regulations 


should be followed ; and also there were other orders and allusions to the 
Regulations which virtually gave some of them currency. 
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€ tion to the comprehension even of the educated Eastern 
Ss mind did not exist.* 

To this day, when translations of Acts are published in 
la the Gazette, or in the Statute-book for use by the native 
e magistrate, the language employed is nominally Urdu or 


Hindustani, and is so in grammatical form: but it is in 
reality a language entirely foreign to all but the compa- 
ratively few who have at length learned the style and 
method according to which the provisions of the law are 
expressed. This language has grown up without any 
intelligent guidance. Native translators—no doubt the 
best that can be found—are employed; but it may be 
doubted whether at any time this new language has been 
subjected to any scrutiny or control, or whether any one in 
the Legislative Department is even aware of its peculiarities. 
Its usefulness depends much on the choice of terms and 





red the importation of the Arabic + words which are necessary 
ag- to express abstract terms of law, which are wholly wanting 
ave in the somewhat rude and certainly concrete and unartificial 
ven Hindustani. 

The choice of terms and phrases has not, unless I am 
our very much mistaken, ever been the subject of Government 
dirit consideration and control in any way resembling that in 
and which—for example—missionary committees have watched 
, to over and directed the method of rendering terms and 
ym- phrases in translating the Scriptures and the Common 
a. Prayer. Theological language has been perfected under 
fully careful direction ; legal language has been allowed to develop 
dian anyhow. 


And there is another matter to be noticed. When law 


was * It is not forgotten that legal language reduced even to its simplest 
ypta- cannot be understood by the masses. An English farm-labourer would 
probably understand an Act of Parliament little better than a “‘ Zamindar ” 
nN part can understand the Transfer of Property Act (¢.g.). But this fact ought 
pany’s not to lead us to the other extreme of supposing that legislation must be 
vigore. altogether beyond the collective intelligence of the country. 
ations + Why Arabic and not Sanskrit, is a matter it would take me too farto _ 
to the explain. But in practice it is Arabic that is indented on for legal phrase- 


ology. 
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was first administered in the early English trade-settlements, 
it was between European and European; and the English 
law was of course the law which the settlers brought with 
them. When, in the course of time, natives of the country 
came under the jurisdiction of the courts at the Presidency 
towns, it was still English law, with all the clumsy stiffness 
and complications of the eighteenth-century form, that was 
enforced. | 
The written statutes were of course only applied as far 
as local circumstances rendered them applicable—a some- 
what difficult question to decide. After 1726, it has always 
been held that an English statute does not apply to India 
unless the country is expressly named in it. But this fact 
has stamped an English-legal character on the Presidency 
towns that has never left them. And it has always been 
supposed that an English barrister of five to seven years’ 
standing—whether or not he has had any real practice— 
must in the nature of things know all about law in India: 
and to this day it is believed with difficulty that any civilian 
can know anything about law. 
It is more than unfortunate that the spirit of English 
‘law which settled down on our legislative centres, was that 
of a period when the law itself was the most technical, the 
least systematic and the least founded on general, equitable, 
and coherent principles, that the world has ever seen. Nor 
has any system ever been supported by an equally conser- 
vative determination against change. Every reform, every 
attempt to simplify and render intelligible, has been fought 
against with dogged persistency, and if carried at all, has 
been carried in the teeth of steady opposition. No doubt the 
present century has seen some amelioration, but still it can 
hardly be doubted that English law has crystallized into a 
set of rules of practice rather than grown, under healthy 
influences, into a system. Such a law (granting to the full 
its solid merits) is, then, hardly likely to serve absolutely and 
with blind confidence, as a model for Indian legislation. 
Nor can it be thought that persons exclusively educated 
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in its ideas, and kept to its venerable but narrow grooves, 
are the most likely to produce the best forms of Indian 
statute-law. This is the more true when it is recollected 
that such persons always regard with more or less undis- 
guised contempt, the wishes and opinions of all those whose 
education has not been precisely on their own lines. An ex- 
clusively legal education in England is certainly narrowing, 
and one least likely to enable the new-comer to enter sym- 
pathetically into the feelings of, or put himself on a level 
with, his Indian fellow-subjects, so as to conceive a form of 
law based on general equitable principles, and likely to prove 
effective and satisfactory to them. 

While there is this natural difficulty resulting from the 
predominance of an English law element in Indian legis- 
lation, it was obviously impossible to dispense with the 
assistance of trained English draftsmen. 

The work of the English law commissions appointed 
to aid the Indian Council has been most valuable—and the 
earlier work is far better than the later. The days when 
Macaulay wrote the Indian Penal Code were indeed palmy 
days ; but then the success attained was great, just because 
the technical English law spirit is so faint, and a constant 
reference to the condition of India so strong, a feature in 
their reports. 

But in India itself, it is the unfortunate fact that the 
purely English law element has ever since predominated ; 
and this is due to the fact that, as a rule, the Legislative 
Department, as distinct from the Legislative Council, has 
had a great deal more than its due share of influence. 

It is true that (in theory) any member of the Legislative 
Council may introduce any measure (subject, of course, to 
existing law as to the subjects with which the Council is 
competent to deal); but the formal part of the process of 
law-making is in the hands of the special department pre- 
sided over by the Legal Member of the Supreme Council, 
with a secretary, deputy-secretary, and subordinates. It is 
these last that do the real legislative work, not only as 
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regards the drafting of Acts (which is their legitimate 
province), but really also as regards the subjects and the 
methods of treatment. 

The Legal Member only holds his office for five years, 
so that there is a perpetual and most advantageous suc- 
cession of new life and new ideas: the influence of men 
like Sir H. S. Maine and Sir Fitzjames Stephen has been 
of the greatest value. But this influence, while it is seen 
in many admirable statutes and codifications of particular 
subjects, cannot do all that is needed. The ablest lawyer 
cannot in five years become master of the language, or gain 
any wide knowledge of the country, or attain any great 
sympathy with its wants, province by province. And the 
more permanent part of the department has generally been 
selected exclusively from English law circles, wholly un- 
acquainted with India. Hence, no idea of systematizing 
and simplifying the law has ever been entertained. For 
English law-education results in great timidity as well as 
great conservativeness. The result is an unwholesome 
dread of anything like “innovation,” anything in the way 
of form or method not warranted by the old forms and 
precedents of English drafting. 

Laws are, then, prepared, not in such a way as to meet 
the real wants and sympathetically appreciated conditions 
of Indian provincial life, and with a view to their being 
really assimilated by the native magistracy—on whom 
ultimately the administration of law to the masses depends ; 
but the great objects aimed at are legal acumen and 
accuracy, and technical smoothness on the lines of English 
law. I have seen one of our officials chuckle with delight 
over some puzzle of lega] phraseology in a_bill—which 
seemed all wrong—till by a skilful process of comparison 
and reference to other provisions, to some definition or 
some repealing clause, the legal enigma came out bright 
and clear—and this where the Acts must be translated 
and had to be worked by Deputy-collectors and Tahsildars ! 

Proper legal wording is of course the sphere of legal 
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draftsmen ; no one pleads for loose and inaccurate terms, 
or for language which leaves every one to describe as he 
pleases or as he best can: but giving full scope to all such 
necessities, could not our legislative work be made accurate 
and yet simple, and really adapted to the country ? 

It never will be done till the Council as a body is so 
constituted that it can exercise real influence in co-operating 
with and directing into right channels the necessary technical 
machinery that is employed. The complaint is that the 
technical machinery over-balances all the rest. 

Much criticism has been bestowed on the elaborate 
“codes” issued of late years, and notably connected with 
the name of Mr. Whitley Stokes—who, it is no more than 
just to say, was one of the most laborious, clear-headed, and 
scientific masters of legal principle and expression that we 
have ever possessed in India. The fault is not in the 
codes, but in the want of a general and powerful correction, 
which would have secured the advantages of legal skill and 
yet not lost sight of the wants of the country. 

The temptation to utilize a great body of laboriously 
amassed precedent to produce complete drafts on a given 
subject, showing the author’s learning and mastery of detail, 
is very great. Nor is it at all unadvisable to allow con- 
siderable scope for the exercise of such talents. But it is 
for the influence of the Council as a whole to effect the 
wholesome restraint necessary ; to regard the Statute-book 
not as an evd in itself—a beautiful and complete monument 
of diligence and skill—but as a means to promote the 
welfare and the development of a simple and industrious 
people saturated with such ideas as I described on an 
earlier page. 

Looking to the history of legislation as a whole I fear 
it cannot be said that the Council has done anything but 
follow—often quite blindly : it never leads. 

The body seems unable as a body to refuse what is 
ill-adapted to the wants of the country, and to devise and 
adhere to some principle according to which law shall be 
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built up and kept up by amendment. A member or two 
is appointed from among the purely commercial or legal 
classes of Calcutta, and that member does not pretend to 
do anything but advise about his special subject. Whena 
considerable measure, such as a land bill for the Panjab, 
say, is introduced, some one person specially conversant 
with the subject is put on the Council for the time only. 
But there is nothing like a compact, continuous, and 
influential body entirely in sympathy with the people, 
and never losing sight of what the country wants, and 
putting those considerations before all others. Nearly 
everybody, for example, felt that such beautiful legal- 
museum specimens as the Easements Act and the Transfer 
of Property Act were far too much in advance of practical 
conditions to be suitably translated and thrown down 
before the native magistracy. Yet no one ventured to 
resist, except by the clumsy expedient of allowing the 
measures to be withheld from particular provinces. ' F 
An instance may be given of the way in which law [| 
ill-adapted to the country makes its way. I allude to the 
Stamp-law. Every one will recognize that in a country 
where bonds, mortgages, and simple sales of land abound— 
in number far beyond anything we are accustomed to in 
England—and where litigation is a dearly-loved armament, 
such a means of raising revenue as the Stamp-law is most 
advisable. It is, in fact, one of the best forms of taxation 
possible. The tax is gladly paid, because the buyer seems 
to get a guid pro guo in his magic sheet of impressed 
paper; and far above that, the revenue comes in without 
any costly machinery to collect it, and without any in- 
quisitorial assessment, which always forms the stumbling- 
block wherever we attempt direct taxation, such as a 
license-tax or an income-tax. But the stamp is purely 
and essentially a tax, and the law for its imposition should 
be simple and untechnical. Its sole object is to get in 
money for State purposes with as little injury to any 
interests of justice and social contentment as possible. 
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Yet what has been the case? The law has been repeatedly 
altered and amended, each time being made more and 
more elaborate and complicated, till now the Stamp-law is 
quite a special and technical branch of legal knowledge. 
In England, where the relations of life are so complicated, 
this is hardly to be avoided ; but it is of little consequence, 
because when people require documents they refer to their 
solicitor. But in India every one in the provinces has to a 
great extent to be his own lawyer, or at least has only the 
aid of a public writer. 

And if we examine one of our recent Stamp-laws, it will 
easily appear that its complications, when not due to an 
over-nice desire for refinement in a legal sense, are chiefly 
due to questions arising in connection with legal, mercantile, 
and shipping interests at the Presidencies. Why should we 
not have had two Stamp Acts—one confined to the Presi- 
dency towns to be handled by their solicitors; the other 
perfectly simple for the “mufassal” (districts outside the 
Presidency towns)? The latter would have simply pro- 
vided ad valorem schedules for bonds, sales, mortgage bills, 
and “hundis,” and fixed rates for agreements, powers of 
attorney, divorce and dower deeds, and such-like. All 
doubtful cases should be provided for by a single and final 
reference to the collector or his sufficient deputy, who 
should certify the fee in the particular case only.* The 
principle that justice should be interfered with because 
a document is unstamped is monstrous in a country like 
an Indian province. The court should receive the paper, 
levying the stamp and penalty as might be just. 

The subject of the Stamp-law and its constant alter- 


* Perhaps in the rare case of a stamp above a certain value, a special 
appeal or reference to the higher authority might be allowed ; but that is a 
matter of detail easily settled. As the law at present stands, few people have 
any idea of the complication of our provisions for reference in case of a 
doubtful stamp. I myself have witnessed the ridiculous spectacle of a 
bench of five highly paid judges discussing, for hours, the question (on 
reference) whether a scrap of paper, written by an ignorant villager in a 
remote Himalayan valley, required a stamp of one ana or of two anas! 
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ations, naturally leads to the subject of amending Acts 
generally. Nothing is more worthy of attention than the 
frequency and mass of amending Acts. On the plan at 
present adopted, each amending Act is entirely separate 
, from the original, and has to bear a separate new number 
fi in the series of the year during which it. was passed. 

| It is very difficult to say how it is that so much amend- 
ment is necessary, but Parliamentary drafting in England 
does not seem to be at all exempt from the infirmity which 
the necessity for amendment implies. It is the plan in India, 
when any important Bill is drafted, to publish it respectively 
in several Gazettes.* Opinions are called for, and some of 
them are really valuable. But @ Zrzor7 criticisms of this 
kind can only effect a limited amount of good; and the 
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places where the shoe pinches cannot be discovered before to 

it is not only put on, but subjected to the test of a long | 

walk. Die 
When the Law Commission was appointed in England, : wl 


one of the many valuable suggestions made in its reports [| cu 
was that the working of Acts should be constantly watched, mc 
and that practical difficulties arising in the daily working of | do 
them should be reported, and ultimately should reach the inc 
Legislative Department. Such a system would, if prac- | bo 
tically worked out, be of enormous benefit; and could be | 
so organized as to obviate the multitude of worthless : pai 
criticisms—an evil, however, quite insignificant compared Jf wil 
to the good that might be done. But the suggestion has | soy 
remained wholly imperative. No one has ventured to de- | ap; 
part from the accustomed English-law idea of amending | abl 

statutes, and hence the Statute-book has to be encumbered, [| Jay 

and the memory bewildered, by a mass of separate Acts . pre 

which might readily be done away with. | gre 

Whatever objection may exist to any particular illus- | ren 

tration or any particular view, generally, I think, it must be it 1 

allowed that if a determined effort were made to look at | If 

legislation from another point of view—that of India and | goc 


* There is an immense waste of material caused by the process. opr 
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ts its practical wants—and to remember what sort of people 
le | have, in the end, to administer and apply the law, a great 
at | change might be effected in our future legislation, both as 
te | to its quantity and its nature. 
er But there is also the existing mass of laws—which, 
good or bad, are in force; they are in existence and must 
d- be made the best of. I submit that it would be quite 
id § ‘possible to deal with these, to consolidate them—to reduce 
ch all Acts and amending Acts on them to one single number, 
a, and to do away with a great mass of what is practically 
ly useless. This work alone, carried out with the express 
of view of meeting the wants of the native magistracy and 
Lis population, would be an immense boon. No doubt we 
he | might have some /acune and some roughnesses distressing 
re | to the delicate solicitor-mind. 
ng Ff But the excess of legal caution must be put aside; and 


_ in doing so it may be some consolation to reflect that 
id, | whatever legal delicacy may be disturbed or technical diffi- 
rts | culties created, such evils are in themselves of infinitesimal 
-d, |} moment as compared with the advantage of diminishing 
of | doubt and dislike, and of making people feel free of an 
he | iucubus, by popularizing our system and reconciling every- 
ac- | body to it. 

be | Nor is the opportunity wanting. The Legislative De- 
-sS_| partment is at present presided over by a gentleman, who 
ed | will probably accept the title of being as much a philo- 
laS_| sopher as a lawyer ; and he will be the first to recognize and 
le- | appreciate the idea of making our law-system more accept- 
ng | able to the people. It would be utopian to suppose that 
ed, | law can be made pleasant, or so easy as to dispense with 
cts § professional knowledge. It must, moreover, remain, to a 
| great extent, an exotic plant; but it can be acclimatized and 
us- | rendered tolerable at least, if a deliberate purpose to adapt 
be | it to the country were entertained and made prominent. 
at | If an opportunity were desired for gaining a widespread 
m@ | good-will, and more than retrieving lost ground, such an 
opportunity would be found in the resolute commencement 
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—on the broadest principles—of a process of a simpli- 
fication and consolidation of our existing Statute-book : 
taking care at the same time that new laws were hereafter 
kept down to what is absolutely indispensable. 


The details of a scheme might easily be put together, [ 
Much care would be required, and ample scope for purely [ 
legal ability would be found: but the thing could be done, f 
and is it too much to say the eternal gratitude of all classes 
would be secured ? Only the ruling principle must be—“ the } 
wants of the country, not the theoretic perfection of the ’ 


scientific English lawyer.” 
B. H. BapEn-PowELL. 
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CHINESE SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT IN THE 
AGE OF MENCIUS.* 


E MeEncius lived from B.c. 371 to B.c. 288, and was in his 
eighty-fourth year when he died. Asa teacher he was a 
| little more than a century after Confucius, and his death 
: preceded by sixty years the complete conquest of China 
; by Zsex She Kwang. The time in which he lived was an 
I age of transition, and the authors then flourishing were 
_ men of widely different characters who struggled manfully 
- each for his own views. 


Before the days of Mencius there are four schools ot 


thought, which we may trace and separate. The first was 
_ orthodox Confucianism, which discussed the duty of indi- 
viduals, of kings, and of statesmen from the high moral 


platform of intuition. This school held that heaven speaks 
to man through his moral nature, and through the instruc- 
tions of the sages, and all men, whether kings or individuals, 
have just to obey or be punished. The second school was 
that of Laz ¢sze, who eschewed the world of politics and 
sought the chief good for man in meditation on the prin- 
ciples which are the basis of the universe and of society. 


_ The third was a school of rude natural science, like that of 
the writers of the Yz ing, who collected numbers, sym- 
_ metrical relationships, and hidden principles in the two 
intermingling worlds of light and darkness, out of which to 

construct a philosophy on the dual principle, their instrument 


being divination. The fourth was the school of Kwang 
chung, whose system was essentially political. He attended 


to the study of empirical methods for ruling men. How 


can a country be made strong and rich ? was his question ; 


* Legge’s Chinese Classics. Vol. II. ‘The Works of Mencius.” 
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and the promotion of trade, the levying of taxes, the 
improvement of agriculture, and the expansion of industrial 
occupation were his methods; the political superiority of 
the Zsz kingdom under his master HYwan kung was the 
proof of the efficiency of his system. 

There were other schools of thought, but these four 
have a literature from which we can gather their cha- 
racteristics and form a judgment of their influence on the 
men of those times. 

As to Confucius, he was very liberal and kindly disposed 
towards Kwan chung. He praises him for the help he 
gave in saving civilization from the attacks of barbarism 
150 years before. “Had not Kwan chung's policy pre- 
vented, we should now be letting our hair flow down our 
backs uncombed, and wearing our gowns with the opening 
on the left side.” He helped 7sz hwan kung to conquer 
barbarous tribes. But he was to be blamed for aiming 
low. He strove to exalt to the hegemony his own state, 
and he succeeded, but he should have aimed to restore the 
empire to its just authority. wax chung was a Bismarck. 
He wished to make his own state supreme in the Diet. 
But Confucius would say that Bismarck would have been 
right if he had aimed to restore the old German Empire on 
the old principle of election. Kwan chung instead of 
restoring the Chew imperial authority and thus favouring 
legitimacy and putting an end to wars, exalted the 7s7 
kingdom to a position of decided superiority, and in con- 
sequence his system fell to pieces, for the hegemony went 
very few years later in quick succession to Sung siang kung 
642 B.c., and three others after him. This system of the 
Pa wang, or leader of the princes, was a substitute in the 
seventh century before Christ for the effete imperialism of 
that time. The strongest of the princes summoned the 
rest to a political assembly, and they responded and 
recognized his leadership. 

Confucius was mild in his judgments, but this was not 
the case with Mencius, who was fond of controversy. The 
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traces of this disposition of his remain in his writings as 
will now be shown. 

The orthodox school to which Confucius and Mencius be- 
longed was intuitional, and drew its arguments and lessons 
from history. It was specially taught in the country of Con- 
fucius, the modern Shan tung. The school of expediency 
was represented by JZechaz. The pure Tauist school was 
taught by Lze ¢tsze and Chwang tsze, who based their system 
on that of Law é¢sze of the sixth century. There was a 
Tauist political school, that of Su and Chang, founding 
their system on Tauist books, under the guidance of Awez 
ku tsze. Besides this there was a very influential school 
advocating the greatest severity in inflicting punishments. 
To it belonged Shang yang, Han fei tsze, Shen pu hai; 
lastly, Szdia £¢ng taught that human nature is bad and must 
be improved by education. There were, in the time of 
Mencius or a little afterwards, these six schools of thought 
in China—or we may say, if we include pessimism as 
another school, and place under this denomination Yang chu 
and partially Hax fez ¢sze, that there are seven schools. 
Military writers, too, might be added to this enumeration, 
constituting an eighth school. 

Mencius was a neighbour of the large and powerful 
Confucian school, and was himself a member of it. His 
home is about fourteen miles south-east of the city of Con- 
fucius. His own teacher was 7sze sze, the grandson of Con- 
fucius, and author, of the Chung yung. The founder of the 
school was Confucius, who simply by study made himself 
the guiding pole-star of the ages to his countrymen. His 
successor was 7seng ¢sze, the author of the 7a Azo, the first 
of the Four Books. 

Thus we have a string of four teachers corresponding to 
the Four Books as fixed by the Swzg dynasty philosophers. 
The school took the name of ¥u, the ¥u kazn, the common 
name of the /¢evatz at that time. This designation did not 
originate with Confucius, but fell to the men of his school 
because they represented orthodoxy. So we find Mencius 
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distinguishing three schools of thought in his time, viz., 
that of Yang chu, of Mechai, and of the ¥u or literate. 
From these things it becomes clear that Confucius and 
Mencius did not found a new sect. They were orthodox. 
New sects took new names. They avoided the notion of 
singularity, and refused to dissociate themselves from the 
catena patrum of Chinese antiquity. 

If it be asked in what the teaching of the ¥z school 
specially consisted, it may be replied, that this teaching 
rested on filial piety, and on benevolence and justice as its 
basis. The king always appears as the central figure in 
the Confucian system. He possesses his power by the 
favour of heaven, and must exercise authority on principles 
of goodness and rectitude because this is the will of God, 
who is viewed as the Supreme Ruler. The will of heaven 
is discovered by noticing all events—historical, meteoro- 
logical, retributory, oracular—and by the study of the 
writings of ancient kings and sages. Great stress was laid 
on the good-will of the people, and the avoidance of severe 
punishment. No man could be emperor on correct prin- 
ciples unless he won, by kindness and wisdom, the hearts 
of the people. The human heart possesses in itself the 
germs of perfect virtue and wisdom. A man needs only to 
exercise confidence in his intuitions and the teachings of 
his conscience to ensure complete success to his activity in 
ruling or teaching. 

The outlook of Confucius and of Mencius on the world was 
asadone. No sage ruler, said they, appeared. The state 
of China was at its worst. Oppression and war prevailed 
in all the kingdoms of which China then consisted. They 
spoke, however, chiefly of North-eastern China. 

They were the last in the chain of orthodox tradition ; 
for Sviin tsze and Yang tsze, who came later, are not con- 
sidered worthy to take their places in the succession of 
China’s wise men. As to Mencius, it is common to meet 
with the saying that he is equal in merit to the Emperor 
Yii, the subduer of the deluge in the time of Yau. 
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The political opinions of Mencius may be estimated by 
the five maxims which he enjoins on all princes : 


1. Employ none but wise and virtuous men. 

2. Be content in the markets to lay few burdens on the people. A 
ground-rent for shops may be levied, but then there should be no customs 
duties when goods pass a barrier. Do without the ground-rent, too, if you 
can. This will make your government prosper. 

3. At the frontier avoid the levying of duties. Only inspect travellers’ 
goods and the travellers themselves. Then travellers will come in 
increased numbers. 

4. In the country levy no tax. Only require the people to cultivate 
the public land. The granary of the locality will be filled. Money will 
not be needed. All the labouring population will be well affected to the 
government if this course be adopted. 

5. Ifin the city the ruler avoid certain local fines, that is to say, the 
idler’s tax, and the contribution of the silk cloth from villages, the people 
of the whole empire will think well of him, and willingly come from all 
parts to trade at his city. 


Such was the mode of reasoning of Mencius when in his 
fashion he addressed monarchs on their duties. Duty, love, 
and moral wisdom were the landmarks of this school. The 
laws of political and social science had not then been dis- 
covered. The power of military force and political organ- 
ization would soon be exhibited by Chzxz shz hwang, but it 
was not appreciated by Mencius. The ideal of Mencius 
was to rule the empire without soldiers, by the force of a 
shining example of perfect virtue. Without an army the 
administration would not be expensive, and as there was a 
ninth part of the land set apart for the use of the govern- 
ment there need be no taxes, or very few. Instead of taxes 
or grain, the cultivator gave his labour to the State. 

To this let there be added that Mencius censures 
princes who think of & benefit, or profit, as the main 
requisite of a kingdom. What they should seek to realize 
is the full exercise of the principles of benevolence and jus- 
tice. But against this, it may be said that to enrich a 
people is benevolence, and AZechaz argued strongly for 
in the sense of promoting the good of the people. And 
surely the doctrine of expediency as a principle cannot and 
ought not to be excluded from the sphere of government. 

26 
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Here the argument of Mencius is weak, and the proper 
course to pursue would be to show that moral principles 
are expedient, and that the adoption of benevolence and 
justice by the governor must ensure the good of the people. 
Seeing that Mechaz appeals to the example of the wise 
emperors, Yau, Shun, Cheng, Tang, and Wu wang, just as 
much as Mencius does, we are not at liberty to suppose 
that AZechaz was opposed to moral principles. He simply 
made the doctrine of expediency very prominent, and by 
doing sc spoke in a different tone from Mencius. In all 
ages the advocates of expediency come into collision with 
the advocates of idealism. Cheng fu tst, A.D. 1100, says 
that it is on account of his teaching on human nature that 
Mencius has merited his high position among Chinese 
philosophers. He took an opposite ground to Kaz ¢sze, 
insisted that human nature is good, and was himself at- 
tacked in the next age by Sziiz king, the chief supporter of 
the view that human nature is evil. The opinion of Kaz 
¢sze was that human nature is neither inclined to good nor 
to evil. Ifthe flow of a river be observed where a rocky 
ledge occurs in the sandy channel of the stream, and sand 
reaches spread far on each side of the ledge, what will 
come of the water? It will flow to the right or to the left, 
according to the nature of the ground. So it is with men. 
They may be good or bad. Circumstances make them 
what they are. They are like water flowing slowly down a 
declivity. ‘‘,No,” said Mencius, “ men are rather inclined to 
good. They all possess a sense of pity, a sense of shame, 
a sense of reverence, a sense of what is right and wrong. 
These sentiments are born with all men. They form the 
basis of the five constant things, love, justice, courtesy, 
prudence, and loyalty. In this teaching Mencius shows 
himself to belong to the Platonic school ancient and modern, 
which finds the true, the beautiful, and the good, imbedded 
by a primal necessity in human nature, and in the universe 
of which it is a part. This constitution of man’s being pro- 
duces a harmony which is quite universal, and always 
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causes goodness and happiness to coincide. His instructor, 
Tsze sze in Chung yung, spoke as one who belonged to this 
school, and Confucius himself. But these three men, having 
so good a theory, never felt inclined to speculate on a grand 
scale, like Plato, on the origin of things, and on the mutual 
relations existing between politics, ethics, cosmogony, and 
religion. Nor did they think, like Plato, upon the future 
state, nor did they ever conceive of an ideal world without 
sin. 

After Mencius came Sztix king with a contradiction of 
the view that the nature of man is good. He said that the 
virtues have been gradually elaborated like beautiful vases 
of different shapes out of clay. The potter gives them 
their lovely appearance and use. Men’s nature is like a 
crooked branch, which by the workman may be straightened, 
for he has chisel, hammer, and fire at his command, and by 
means of them he can turn the wood to whatever use he 
pleases. The need of education to straighten man’s per- 
versity is proof that he is not good at the beginning. Men 
are like the famous horses of antiquity, which all needed 
bit and bridle, whip and spur, with a competent rider to 
guide them. With these they could travel an immense 
distance ina day. Such was his view. 

Down to the Zang dynasty Sziix king enjoyed a great 
reputation. He was classed with Mencius, and these two 
philosophers were viewed as the great lights of the /terat7 
of their time. His doctrine that human nature is evil, led 
him to exalt the advantage of education, and to represent 
the scholar asa necessity. Man being bad by nature the 
schoolmaster must teach him. Thus Sziz keng became the 
champion of the sect of the /z¢eva¢z just as much as Mencius ~ 
and his heretical doctrine did not disqualify him for acting 
as such a champion. Yaz yii, of the ninth century after 
Christ, lifted up Mencius to a higher level than he had 
before occupied, and made him the last of the great 
upholders of orthodoxy. Széiz keng he would not allow to 
be his successor with full title to this honourable rank of 
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defender of orthodoxy, because he failed “to distinguish 
correctly or to state opinions accurately and fully.” He 
condemns Yang hung of the first century for the same 
faults. Two centuries afterwards Cheng fu tsze condemned 
fan yii for treating Siiin king so lightly. Cheng himself 
would place him with decision in the class of heretics, for 
having uttered that one sentence, “human nature is depraved.” 
The Sung dynasty philosophers accepted Yaz yii's judgment 
of Mencius and of Sviin king, but made it more pronounced. 
The eminence of Mencius and the downfall of Sziin king 
both date from the ninth century. Yang chu and Mecha 
were a little before Mencius with their teaching, and taught 
a doctrine which he felt called upon to condemn. Yang 
chu pleaded for perfect justice, and would do nothing for 
love. Jechai thought that love without distinction should 
be the principle to guide the sage and the statesman. He 
carried his plea for universal love so far as to obliterate the 
distinction that ought to be maintained between parents 
and common men. If we are to love all men equally, then 
we must not love our sovereign and our parents more than 
those persons who have no special claim upon us. Sucha 
view is absurd, as put by Mencius, but not on that account 
is it the less to be examined by the student of moral systems. 
The effect of the teaching of Yang and JZe upon Mencius 
was good. It led him to a middle path. Confucius had 
said too much of benevolence, too little of justice. Mencius 
saw that these two lines of action must be joined in one. 
Yang chu was a pessimist. The world is full of sorrow. 
Even the Emperor Suz, so good as he was, could not have 
his son to succeed him on the throne, but had to make Yii 
-his successor. His parents did not love him. Heaven 


gave him so little help, and men so little sympathy, that 
these misfortunes happened to him. Why should we care 
what occurs in such a world? Let us leave the world to 
itself, and let us attend each to his own affairs. This is a 
sort of pessimism, and under the influence of this mode of 
thinking Yang chu uttered the words, “If I could, by 
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plucking out a hair, confer benefits on the whole world of 
men, I would not do it.”. A hard thing to say, tempered 
with none of that kindness that makes the whole world kin. 

In the second volume of the Chinese classics, Legge 
has given us extracts from Lze ¢sze upon this philosopher. 
The seventh chapter of his works is entitled Vang chu, and 
there is in it much more than what Legge has translated. 
In fact, the Tauist philosopher felt that Yang chu was a 
Tauist in principle. Tauists do not care for office. They 
prefer solitude and leisure to meditate. This feeling is akin 
to that of Yang chu, who would live and act for himself 
alone, and on this ground Lze ¢sze could place him in the 
headings of his chapters beside Confucius and the emperors 
Hwang ti, Cheng tang and Cheu mu wang. Lie tsze in- 
tended to exalt Yang chu as much as Mencius tried to 
depreciate him. He failed utterly, for Vang chu is not 
counted as a Tauist philosopher, while he is remembered 
in China only as the man who would not do the slightest 
thing to help his fellows in their difficulties. The argument 
of Mencius has been fatal to his fame. 

Metsze has been more fortunate, and deserved to be so. 
His doctrine is attractive and Christian-like. He says, Do 
all for love, and love all men equally. Let your love be 
universal and seek the good of the whole world, not limiting 
your love to those who can claim it on special grounds, but 
extending it to those who have no such claims. Then the 
orphan, the widow, and the friendless, and the lonely will 
be cared for. If any are hungry, feed them. If any are 
cold, clothe them. If they are sick, nurse them. If any 
die, bury them. To find such sentiments in an old Chinese 
author is remarkable, for they coincide with the teaching 
of Jesus and of Paul. 

This author asks, Whence come wars, robbery, want of 
harmony in families, want of respect and love for superiors, 
want of kindness to inferiors, the neglect of parental and 
filial duty ? He answers, All these evils spring from want 
of love. Mencius attacks A/e¢sze vehemently for his doc- 
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trine as destructive of filial piety and of loyalty to princes. 
If, however, we look at the words of Metsze, we find that 
he has no idea of subverting the foundations of morality or 
doing away with filial piety. On the contrary, the too 
common sin of the unfilial in disobeying and slighting 
parents is marked out by him as one of the great evils 
consequent on the want of universal love among men. He 
advocates, like Confucius, the principle of love, but he does 
so on the ground more of expediency than of intuitive 
morality. 

Dr. Legge, in his volume on Mencius, has given 
extracts from the works of JZetsze, and has pointed 
out that Mencius has gone too far in his condemnation 
of his doctrine. He notices also that Han wen kung 
had defended A/etsze against the charges of Mencius. 
The position by JZetsze was not seriously injured by the 
attack of Mencius till the Sung dynasty. The great honour 
is done him by a cloud of authors of coupling his name 
with that of Confucius as a leader of the orthodox school. 
It pleased the writers of the Sung dynasty to assume the 
position of a narrow orthodoxy, and they consequently took 
down Metsze from this high pedestal, and left Confucius 
alone with none to share in his glory. 

The Zteratt of the Sung dynasty in this action gave 
in fact victory to Mencius, who advocated with the utmost 
warmth the claims of Confucius to undivided honour. 
They seconded him in the opinion that all who departed 
from Confucius in their mode of stating morality in any one 
essential point were heretics of a deep dye. Certainly the 
admiration felt for Confucius by his personal disciples, who 
all believed as Mencius did, that none were equal to him 
among all men past and present, is a striking phenomenon 
on history’s page. The continuance of that admiration 
down to the present time is not less so. But China, on this 
point, has been rather extravagant, and the consequence 
has been that the works of many able writers are not much 
read, and independent thought has been too often stifled or 
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condemned. Both native and foreigner_read too little of 
the non-Confucian authors. 

Metsze discoursed on various things which added to the 
convenience and safety of the people. He was a friend to 
social improvements. It is for this reason that he discusses 
the erection of houses for comfortable living, and fortifica- 
tions for defence against enemies. On the subject of 
balistas and catapults he is very explicit, and it is worthy 
of notice here, that the Persians in their wars with the 
Greeks had great advantage from the use of these machines 
in taking cities. Metsze discussed this subject as pro- 
viding a defence against powerful invaders. On one occa- 
sion he persuaded the ruler of the Chu kingdom not to 
invade the Sung country. He mentions the celebrated 
contractor for buildings, and constructor of all sorts of 
wooden machines, who is known as Lu fan shi fu. His 
real name was Kung shu tsze, and he was a native of the 
Chu country. He was the inventor of various naval 
machines, some furnished with hooks, and others with other 
contrivances for use in time of war. JZ/echaz says, respect- 
ing these machines, that while useful in their way they are 
not so effectual as love, respect, and fairness. You may 
pull a man to you with hooks, but you do not win his 
heart. Love is the better method by which men may be 
melted into friendship and good feeling. It is certainly 
unfortunate that Mencius should feel obliged to condemn 
in unsparing language an author whose works contain such 
teaching as this. But Mencius was a sharp controversialist. 
He put his opponent’s argument in the worst possible 
light. dZechaz’s reference to the twelve military machines 
of which he knew is of course interesting as showing the 
progress the Chinese had then made, with help from 
Western knowledge, in mechanical skill. The use of 
scaling ladders, hooks, balistas, and rams by the Persians 
is referred by history to the date p.c. 540, while Jeésze 
cannot be placed earlier than B.c. 450, or at most B.C. 500. 
The many references he makes to Confucius show that he 
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lived after that sage, who died z.c. 476. Yet some ancient 
authors make the two philosophers contemporary. Since 
Mencius mentions Yang chu first, and Lze tsze also gives very 
full details of Yang chu’s opinions, it would seem likely that 
Yang and Me lived just after Confucius, and were of the 
same age as the historian 730 hieu ming, while Lze tsze was 
a little later. 

Before leaving the subject of J/etsze I may mention that 
he speaks like a man who had a good deal of natural piety ; 
that he thought much about sacrifices, and that he believed 
that God speaks to men when they pray. He condemns 
the Confucian school, or the 7, because they keep heaven 
and spiritual beings at too great a distance. The Christian 
missionary condemns them for the same thing. Another 
fault he finds is the great expense of funerals, the double 
coffins, the double sets of clothing for the dead, and the 
three years of mourning. He also blames the song and 
the dance, which were encouraged by the Confucianists. 
He objected to music because it does not feed the hungry, 
or clothe the ragged ; and what the people want in their 
distress is to be fed and clothed, and not to have their ears 
tickled with the sound of fife, fiddle, and drum. Further, 
he impugned the Confucian doctrine of fate, Zen ming. 
He objects to the predestinarian hypothesis in providence, 
and holds to the view that happiness flows by natural con- 
sequence from good actions and misery from bad actions. 
He is a sort of Arminian and an anti-Calvinist. The mis- 
rule of bad princes results in disorder to the State. Cheng 
tang and Wu wang by their own strength gave order to 
the nation, and centuries of happiness to the people were 
the natural result. He is therefore of the utilitarian 
school. It is a pity that he did not know that by means 
of public concerts music may be made to feed the hungry. 

The reader who has followed this account so far may 
have noticed how the early Chinese thinking all took 
a political colouring. This was specially true of the 
thinkers of the times of Mencius. Each of the seven king- 
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doms afforded scope for political experiments, and in almost 
all of these seven kingdoms men appeared who claimed to 
be statesmen of the first water. As in Ancient Greece, 
so in Ancient China, the number of would-be statesmen 
was great in proportion to the number of separate States. 
When Mencius was only ten years of age a man went from 
the Wez country, in Southern Chili, westward to southern 
Shensi, to offer a policy of aggrandisement and extensive 
conquest to one of the ancestors of 7szxz shi hwang, the 
duke H/zax Kung. Historians afterwards noted that a 
comet of malignant aspect appeared in the west in that 
year. This man was Shang yang. He showed the sove- 
reign of Tsin how to establish a strong government and 


_tender the army efficient. He was fond of rigid rules. 


He reformed the administration in many ways, and the 
people were satisfied because he punished robberies. He 
changed the “ well” system, according to which the people 
gave labour to the State instead of taxes, and the feudal 
mode of governing the territory under his control, for 
regular taxes and centralization. His new land law was 
promulgated zB.c. 350, and the next year commenced the 
system of governors for cities and departments. Two 
years later a regular land tax was levied for the first time 
in the Zszz States. In making these remarkable changes 
he carried the people with him as well as the sovereign. 
The people found that robbers ceased to infest their roads. 
The sovereign found that he was becoming more powerful 
every year. This happened 130 years before the time of 
Tsin shi hwang. One powerful mind set the current 
of political thought. Shang yang’s system was steadily 
maintained. It was a political cure for the evils of 
the time, and it was in opposition to the moral cure 
proposed by Mencius and other representatives of the 
same school. The feudal system had worn itself out. 
What was there to draw back the kingdoms to their 
old unity? The Chex imperial family had lost its 
authority and its attractiveness. Its hold on the king- 
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doms was gone past recovery. Shang yang's new 
method for strengthening the administration was to appoint 
magistrates from the capital, and thus extending the central 
control over the whole subject territory. There was in 
this an element of power which had not been known before. 
The Confucian system looks to the people to support the 
sovereign because they love him and trust him. The new 
system gave the sovereign firm hold on the people because 
he had his representatives living among them, with the 
money and the power of the Government to support them 
in keeping the local population under control. Shang yang 
was minister for ten years. He was afterwards, like so 
many other Chinese statesmen, disgraced and put to death. 
The occasion was this. He made severe laws, and pro- 
moted the use of the old criminal code with its many cruel 
punishments, among which was branding on the face. The 
crown prince broke one of the laws, and should have been 
branded. Shang yang said, “The prince is heir apparent. 
He cannot be punished like any one of the people. But 
his secretary ought to be branded.” Accordingly the 
sentence was inflicted. The people felt that he was in- 
flexibly just, and they were admirable in their obedience 
to his new laws. But the prince was displeased. Then 
the sovereign died, and Shang yang was suspected of 
wishing to rebel. Afraid of what the prince, now reigning 
duke, might do, Shang yang escaped. After a time he 
came back, was attacked by troops sent by the Government, 
and killed in acruel manner. But his legislation remained. 
The Tsin kingdom grew stronger every year, and after 
more than a century, when China was conquered by 7szx 
shit hwang, that same legislation was extended to the whole 
of China. It was suited to the needs of a conquering 
power, and continued even after the fall of the Tsin 
dynasty when the Han dynasty was established. The 
permanent part of the institutions of the Tsin dynasty 
came from Shang yang. The cruel punishments of cutting 
off noses, ears, hands, and feet came partly from him also. 
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Not so the burning of the books and the massacre of the 
Literate. But this may safely be said, that while Zz sze, the 
prime minister of Zsz sh¢ hwang, had much to do with 
the success of that conqueror, and the despotic energy and 
military skill of the conqueror himself had a good share 
also in bringing about his triumph over the six kingdoms 
which then came to an end, yet it was Shang yang that 
was the moving spring, the author of the system that after 
slowly growing through a century made victory possible 
and easy. Shang yang wove the net and placed the 
strings in the hands of the ruler of Tsin. After his time 
during each new generation the net of Tsin grew larger 
and stronger. At last, when 7szxz sh¢ hwang came to hold 
it, and Zz sze worked at his side, the whole of China was 
safely gathered into its mighty folds.* 

The school of thought to which Shang yang attached 
himself was that known by the name //zxg Mzng, “ punish- 
ment and name.” Its aim was to increase the efficiency of 
the administration. This school grew into great promi- 
nence because of the success of its promoters and the effect 
produced for a time by severe punishments. During the life 
of Mencius, laws were, in the Tsin and Han kingdoms, made 
which directed the infliction of what were called flesh pun- 
ishments, according to the old code, that is, cutting off the 
ears, noses, and feet of criminals. Shang yang, in the 
Tsin country, and Shex pu haz, in the Han country, were 
noted for their advocacy of this sort of punishment. But 
severity was akin to the spirit of the Tsin legislation. 
From 3.c. 745 there had been a law made by the Tsin 
ruler that the punishment of death should include the family 
of the criminal to three degrees of relationship. Fifty years 
later the severity of the code was-increased. Shang yang 
perpetuated it, and from his time onwards till the Han 
dynasty, the number of persons who would have these 
frightful punishments inflicted on them because they were 


* There is a memorial by Z7 sze which he addressed to Tsin shi hwang. 
In this he gives to Shang yang the credit of making Tsin powerful. 
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relatives of criminals, would be very great. Then a milder 
spirit prevailed, and about z.c. 180 the law of three degrees 
of relationship was repealed, the innocent were allowed to 
live, and the cutting off feet, ears, and noses as a punish- 
ment was abrogated. In the time of Mencius, and for a 
century after his death, it was common in Western China 
to carry out these cruel laws. It was then held by the 


believers in the Hing Ming school that this system hada } 


very wholesome effect on the people. The honour belongs 
to a woman, the Empress Zi taz heu, of being the first to 
put an end to this practice. The Emperor Weu 77, who 
followed her, completed the amelioration of the criminal 
code by forbidding mutilation of the person. 

Yet severity in the infliction of punishments was only 
one of the characteristics of the school represented by 
Shang yang, Han fet, and Shen pu hai. These men aimed 
at strengthening the State aggressively and defensively. 
Shen pu hat kept the HYax country free from invasion by 
any foreign power during the twenty years that he adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Government. The school claimed 
great efficiency in maintaining public security as a certain 
effect of the methods employed. 

The attitude of Mencius towards Tauism and the le- 
gends of the time was that of indifference. Fiction he could 
not bear. He only required good sound moral teaching. 
He did not oppose his friend and disciple Wan Chang, 
when he repeated some legends respecting the Emperor 
Shun, additional to the statements found in the classics. 
Let these stories spread was his thought. It matters not 
to me if only they contain sound principles. We can 
understand what the state of his mind in regard to legend 
was by remembering what he said of one such story that it 
must have come from an uncultivated man of the east part 
of the Zsz country. The story begins with saying that a 
scholar of abundant virtue cannot permit his sovereign to 
bow to him as a subject, or his father to take the lower 
position of ason. The Emperor Yaw, at the head of the 
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territorial princes, appeared before Suz as their sovereign, 
they facing the north and he the south. zw seu, Shun's 
father, appeared also, bowing before Shuz as a subject. 
When Suz saw this he was troubled, as his face too plainly 
showed. Confucius remarked that this story showed that 
the empire was clearly in danger and its state most un- 
settled. The pupil of Mencius asked him if this really 
took place. ‘Certainly not. These are not the words of 
a superior man, but of some uncultivated person in the 73sz 
country.” 

There was a rapid growth of mythology at this time. 
The tendency was to make new stories respecting well- 
known characters of ancient times. They were all marked 
by the characteristics of the thought of the period, and 
they were powerfully influenced by foreign ideas and stories. 
Between the time of Confucius and Mencius, many more 
legends in addition to those already existing had been in- 
vented. This love of legend-making continued, and in the 
Han dynasty the ancient history of China was almost re- 
written by men who covered the primitive ages with a 
luxuriant crop of fable. Confucius never knew the most 
of these legends. He only heard, so far as we know, this 
one and one respecting Shaw hau, and heraldic symbols 
used in early times by the emperors and the nobility, as we 
learn from the Zso chwen. The legends mentioned in the 
Tso chwen and the Awo yi are comparatively few. How 
rapidly the myths grew between the time of Confucius and 
Mencius we know from Lze ¢sze, whose book is crowded 
with them, from Chwang tsze, who has fewer, and from 
the poems of Chi yuen, who had an artist’s sympathy for 
personifications and stories with graphic touches in them. 

The Tauists were, in the age of Mencius, one of the 
most influential schools then existing, and, like the other 
philosophic sects, they took their share in politics. They 
formed a sort of mystic school, whose principle was quiet 
influence, powerful in its effects. There is a book called 
Yin fu king, which is thought to have emanated from 
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Kiang tai kung, a minister of the twelth century z.c. This 
book was studied by Kwez ku ¢sze, a philosopher of Honan, 
who had as pupils the celebrated statesman Sw ¢sem, and 
Chang yt. The former of these made a study of the Vzx 
Ju king, and also of Chen shu, another ancient book of 
a historical nature. Awez ku ¢sze was born a few years 
before Mencius. He mentions amongst other things the 
south-pointing chariot, which seems to refer to the use of 
a magnet in travelling. Sw ¢szz, in the year 332, succeeded 
in forming an alliance between six kingdoms to resist the 
encroachments of 7szz. In effecting this he underwent 
much exertion while stirring up each of the sovereigns in 
succession to war. So powerful was his rhetoric that the 
sovereign of the Han country on a sudden looked angry, 
thrust out his arm with a blazing glance of the eyes, took 
his sword, and directing his face to the sky drew a long 
sigh, and said, “I may be far from what I should be, but 
I will never serve 7szz.” This is a specimen of the power 
possessed by Sz ¢szz, of persuading the princes to political 
action. 

Chang yt, the other student, took a different course. 
He went west to the Zszz kingdom and offered his help. 
He was well received, and became arrayed in opposition to 
his former friend. Because he aimed to extend the power 
of 7Zszn from west to east his policy was called the 
horizontal policy. It succeeded, for Zszz did so conquer 
the Eastern states. The views of Sw ¢s¢z were called 
the perpendicular policy, because he went from north to 
south, visiting in succession the princes of the various 
states in order to stir them to combine against 7szz. 

Such men were not thorough-going Tauists. The 
genuine truism of the time was that of Chwang tsze, who 
could refuse an invitation from the sovereign of Chu to go 
and become his prime minister. The messenger brought 
him a rich present. This Chwang ¢sze despised. He was 
fishing when the royal messenger came. He said, “I prefer 
not to be like an ox led to be sacrificed. He cannot again 
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ever much he may desire it. Go quickly back. Leave 
me, for I prefer to amuse myself in this marsh. I never 
wish to serve the State in any post whatever.” Chwang 
tsze loved contemplations on nature. To meditate on the 
eternal reason that underlies the universe was to him 
delightful. He had a brilliant imagination which did not 
allow him to be lonely, for the great mefi of the past, real 
or fictitious, crowded around him, and he seemed to hear 
them conversing. Sometimes he repeated their words, but 
often his own creative gift supplied the words, and ideas 
also. He liked to hold Confucius up to ridicule, yet he 
never lost respect for this renowned sage. 

There are seeds of thought in Chwang ¢sze which strike 
the reader powerfully. He says life is the servant or 
follower of death. Death is the beginning of life, and who 
knows which comes first and which last! He makes the 
Emperor Sha ask, “Can I get and have in permanence the 
eternal reason?” “No,” was the reply; “the body is not yours 
to have in permanence, and how can you have the eternal 
reason?”  Shwz asked, “ If my body is not mine, to whom 
does it belong?” The answer was, “ Life is not yours. 
Heaven and earth gave it you mixed with the bodily form. 
Your moral nature is not yours. Heaven and earth gave 
it you, that your bodily powers might be kept in due 
subordination.” Close following upon this Laz ¢sze is intro- 
duced as instructing Confucius in the words— 


“Bathing and fishing will give the mind freshness. As to Zax, the 
principle of reason, I have this to say, that which is bright comes from that 
which is dark. Order comes out of the formless. The principle of life, 
the soul, comes from the eternal reason. The material is based upon the 
immaterial.” 


Confucius and Zaz ¢sze never had this close intimacy of 
pupil and teacher, but Chwang ¢sze chose to put things in 
this way. 

The literary power of Chwang tsze as an author should 
be noticed as well as his philosophic position as a thinker. 
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He was, in fact, a writer of a philosophical romance, for 
such is the Wan haz king. He aimed to show the vast- 
ness of the universe and its immateriality. Its foundation 
is in an abstract principle, called Zau. Men need not 
trouble themselves about their feelings or regrets, their 
future or their past. Let them learn indifference from the 
contemplation of the vast and ever-varying forms of 
nature. Man and the universe are one. 

In his literary gifts he was akin to the poet, Chii_yuen, of 
the Chu country, who drowned himself in the AZ lo kiang 
in the year B.c. 288, the same year in which Mencius died. 
In his part of China the philosophical doctrines current in 
the part of the country where Confucius and Mencius lived 
were not much known ; but Chi ywen knew the doctrines ot 
Tauism. Legends spread faster and wider than philosophy. 
Taking the poems of this author as our guide, legend was 
very rife in the Cw country, or what is now Central China. 
His poem entitled “ Inquiries on Heaven” describes crea- 
tion. Chaos comes first ; then light and darkness. The 


principles yzz and yang mixed in three ways and produced 
the nine heavens. Who imagined and created these ? 
There must have been a mind at work there. We see the 
work done. Who first began the working? There were 
the axle and the cords. How were they bound together ? 
How were the poles added? How do the eight pillars 
keep the universe firm, and why is there a defect on the 


south-east? The edges of the nine heavens, how are they 
placed and made fast ? How are the sun, moon, and the 
stars in their constellations kept in their places? The sun 
begins at the valley of light; he rests at the waters of 
shadow. From dawn till night, how many miles does he 
travel? By what power does the light of evening when 
she lies again grow in brightness? What benefit does 
she expect from the hare which she looks at so steadily as 
it lies in her bosom? He then sees in his vision a woman, 
and says, This woman, Vz chz, without a husband, whence 
has she nine sons? To what place does the chief of the 
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evil powers, Pe giang, belong? Whence comes the favour- 
ing breath ? Why is there closing and darkness, opening 
and light? Before the star Spica has brought the morning, 
where does the sun hide ? 

He then proceeds to the deluge of Yau and to persons 
and events in early Chinese history. Such were the 
thoughts of the people in the centre of China, and in the west 
of the same country in the days of Mencius. The poet 
culls from popular beliefs what would be ornamental for his 
poem. We may well ask, Where did he get the nine con- 
centric heavens and the idea of their resting firmly on their 
circular rims at the horizon? Where did he get the idea of 
an original mother of the whole human family in its various 
nations, all springing from her nine sons as their respective 
ancestors? To throw light on this passage I here extract 
from Lenormant’s work on “ Magic among the Chaldeans,” 
the following statement of their belief in regard to the 
heavens : 

“* Above, the earth extends like a canopy, the sky studded with stars. 
It turns round the mount of the east, which forms a column joining heaven 
and earth, and serving as an axle to the celestial vault. The zenith is not 
the same with the pole of this axle, for it is found just above the land of 
Accad, regarded as the centre of the earth. The mountain whose summit 
is the pivot on which the heaven of the fixed stars rests is situated to the 
north-east of the land of Accad. In the older Chaldean documents the 
heavens are a hollow hemisphere, whose lower sides rest on the extendec 
earth at its extremities beyond the reservoir of waters which ee 
the entire continent as represented in the ocean of:-tTomér.”* 9: . : 

The nine heavens may be also explained as a Chaldean 
or Accadian conception, for according -id'‘Lenormant, the 
sun, moon, and planets made seven spheres below the 
fixed stars which form an eighth sphere, while underrieath 
the moon is the sphere of winds and clouds making a ninth. 

The texture of these poems is woven like the works of 
Lie tsze and Chwang tsze from a sort of popular thought 
different from that of Mencius. Mythological conceptions 
abounded among the people of those parts of China where 
these writers and Lau tsze composed their literary produc- 
tions. The sympathy of the people was very much with 
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Tauist doctrine, and many deities were commonly believed 
in, or, at least, talked about, of which Mencius makes no 
mention. If we would know what the “tervatz of the 
orthodox school thought in the fourth century before Christ, 
we must go to Mencius and other writers of Eastern China, 


If we would know what were the religious conceptions of} 


the people, and their ideas of the world and of early China, 
we must go to the Shan haz king, to the poet Chi yuen, to 
Twat nan tsze, and to Lie tsze and Chwang tsze. 


J. Epxins. 
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INDIA UNDER THE MOHAMMEDANS. 


THOUGH somewhat confused as to details, El Masudi’s 
evidence may be accepted as to the remarkable prosperity 
enjoyed by the Hindus under their own Aryan rulers. He 
does not, indeed, claim for them any extraordinary exemp- 


| tion from the horrors of war, for he commends their skilful 
_ industry in extracting “iron from the mines” and in fabri- 
/ cating “swords, daggers, and several sorts of warlike 


instruments,” but he more particularly dwells upon the 
wisdom of their governing men, their knowledge of as- 
tronomy in its ancient form of astrology, and the mag- 
nificence of their temples. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that no definite idea of the condition of the 
Hindu population under their Mussulman masters can be 
formed from ‘travellers’ tales” prior to the fourteenth 


| century. The testimony of Marco Polo, who visited India 
' towards the close of the thirteenth century, is good so far 


as it goes, though his personal observations were somewhat 
limited, while the statements he repeats at second-hand may 


be relegated to the region of fables vouched for by eye- 


witnesses. He describes, however, a curious usage, an 
illustration of which occurred in his actual presence. It 
was the custom in Southern India if a debtor refused or 
deferred payment of a just demand, for a creditor to watch 
his opportunity and, invoking the name of a deity, draw 
a circle rapidly round him, out of which no debtor would 
venture to move until a mutually satisfactory arrangement 
had been made. The case cited by Marco Polo was 
important as showing that even royal personages in those 
days admitted the overlordship of custom. The “king” 
was on horseback, but chanced to pull up, when a debtor, 
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driven to despair, suddenly drew a line round the horse and 
his rider. The poor man’s claim was forthwith adjusted, 
and the king rode on amid the acclamations of his people. 
The practice of cremation, as the Venetian traveller was 
informed, had become universal through the belief that 
every living thing possessed a soul. If, then, a body were 
buried in the earth it would engender worms which would 
ultimately die of starvation, and the responsibility of their 
sins would devolve upon the body that had called them into 
being, and finally left them to perish. Not pretending, of 
course, to guarantee the fact, though evidently disposed 
to accept it as true, Marco Polo speaks of the extreme 
longevity of the Jogees, many of whom attained the great 
age of 150 and even of 200 years, partly through the effects 
of a preparation of sulphur and quicksilver which they were 
in the habit of taking every fortnight. 

It was with Southern India also that Friar Jordanus, 
created Bishop of Quilon, was best acquainted. The people 
of that district he praises as being “ very clean in their 
feeding, true in speech, and eminent in justice, maintaining 
carefully the privileges of every man according to ‘his 
degree as they have come down from old times.” They 
were, moreover, extremely tolerant, and raised no objection 
whatever to the exposition of Christian doctrines and 
usages. The bishop himself baptized some three hundred 
converts, of whom many were “idolaters and Saracens ”— 
that is, Hindus and Mohammedans. Among the Nairs it 
was not the custom for the putative sons of kings, princes, 
and great lords to succeed to the possessions of their sup- 
posed male parent, whose actual heir was, when possible, a 
sister's son. No man, they urged, could be certain of the 
legitimacy of his wife’s offspring, whereas nothing couid 
prevent a sister's child from having in his veins some drops 


of the family blood. It wasno uncommon thing for persons 


apparently sick unto death, to devote themselves as a sacri- 
fice to such or such a deity, if only they might recover from 
the malady that was overwhelming them. Their prayers 
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having been seemingly heard, they would wait a year or 
two, enjoying themselves to the utmost, until some great 
festival of their particular idol came round, when they would 
prepare themselves to fulfil their vow. Adorning them- 
selves with garlands, and anointing themselves with per- 
fumes, they would sing, and play, and dance in front of the 
image while it was being carried through the streets, accom- 
panied by a joyous procession. Having provided them- 
selves with an extremely sharp sword-blade with a hilt or 
handle at each end, they would suddenly apply the edge to 
the back of their neck, and jerking their head backwards, 
would, by a quick muscular movement of their arms, sever 
their throat completely through. Ibn Batuta mentions a 
similar spectacle which occurred while he was travelling in 
Siam. Friar Jordanus further alludes to certain strange 
individuals, ‘‘ who dwell a long way from the sea, under the 
ground, and in woody tracts, and seem altogether infernal ; 
neither eating nor drinking, nor clothing themselves like 
others who dwell by the sea.” These men, Colonel Yule 
suggests, probably belonged to forest tribes, of Dravidian, 
or even earlier origin, and may have been identical with the 
Poliars described by Mr. C. Markham. 

At the time of Ibn  Batuta’s visit to Dehli, the 
reigning sovereign was Sultan Mohammed Tughlak, who 
was suspected of having caused the death of his father, 
Gheiaz-ud-din-Tughlak. The latter had obtained the 
supreme power by putting to death Khisru Khan, who 
had in his turn assassinated his Imperial master, 
Mubarik Khilji, and exterminated his family. No great 
amount of pity, however, is due to Mubarik, who began 
his reign by putting out the eyes of his infant brother, 
and by murdering the chief men among those who had 
saved, or spared his life when sought by Malik Kafar. 
His predecessor was the notorious Alla-ud-din Khilji, 
surnamed “the sanguinary,” who had attained the throne 
by the peculiarly atrocious assassination of his aged uncle, 
Jélal-ud-din, and had secured it by the “removal” of his 
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uncle’s two sons. In due time he was himself wounded, 
and left on the ground for dead by his nephew, Prince 
Soleiman, but, there being no Corspatrick in the way to 
“mak sicker,” he recovered from his wounds and turned 
the tables on his assailant. He also blinded and beheaded 
two other nephews who had broken out into rebellion. His 
life eventually became a prey to the ambition of Malik 
Kafr, who caused poison to be administered to him, after 
imprisoning his Queen and two eldest sons, and getting rid 
of his famous general, Alp Khan. But Malik Kafir was 
content to dispense with the shadow so long as he grasped 
the substance. Instead of ascending the blood-stained 
throne of Dehli, he placed on it Alla’s infant son Omar 
and, after blinding the two elder brothers, gave orders for 
the death of the third son, Mubarik. His design, however, 
was baffled by the superior good fortune of that prince, and 
he himself received the fate he had marked out for another. 
The events enumerated in this brief paragraph were 
crowded into the space of thirty years, and may be regarded 
as an epitome of the terrible accompaniments of supreme 
power in India, in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
As already remarked, Mohammed Tughlak was Sultan 
of Dehli, at the time when Ibn Batuta, a theologian from 
Tangier, was travelling in the East. He was capricious 
and self-willed to an extent scarcely, if at all, distinguish- 
able from insanity. His wrath blazed out fiercely against 
the inhabitants of his capital city, by reason of the sym- 
pathy they had manifested towards the Hindu rebels. He 
was especially enraged at their insolence in throwing over 
the palace-gate a long and violent letter, addressed to the 
Real Head and Lord of the World. By way of punish- 
ment the crazy Emperor compelled the citizens to leave 
their homes and fix their abode at Daulatabad. He dis- 
covered, however, that his decree had not been obeyed by 
two men, one of whom was blind and the other bedridden. 
The latter he caused to be hurled from a balista, while the 
former was sentenced to be dragged by the feet to Daulata- 
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bad, ten days’ distant. The body was torn to pieces on 
the way, so that only one leg remained attached to the 
elephant that acted as executioner, when the animal 
reached that place, into which the mutilated limb was flung 
in horrible derision. Dehli was for a time converted into a 
desert, and, to use the words of Ibn Batuta, “the greatest 
city in the world had the fewest inhabitants.” It was 
easier, however, to create a solitude than to conjure into’ 
existence a peaceful and prosperous community. The 
experiment in this instance signally failed, and Mohammed 
Tughlak was taught by the misery of his people that he was 
neither infallible nor omnipotent. 7 

Personally, Ibn Batuta had little reason to complain of 
the Emperor’s conduct and munificence. He was appointed 
a Judge in Dehli, with a regular salary of 12,000 dinars, in 
addition to an immediate gift of a similar sum of money, 
a dress of honour, and a horse suitably saddled and bridled. 
On the other hand, his expenses were very heavy, es- 
pecially when compelled to attend the }Emperor on his 
military expeditions. In this way he incurred a debt of 
13,000 dinars, which the Emperor discharged in acknow- 
ledgment of an ornate panegyric written to his glorification 
in the Arabic language, but at the same time warned his 
eulogist to live within his income for the future. It was 
more easily said than done, for Mohammed Tughlak was 
not always considerate. A terrible famine, for example, 
having caused great suffering among the poorer classes, 
courtiers and office-bearers were charged with the duties 
of a special earthly Providence. Five hundred destitute 
persons were handed over to Ibn Batuta, who built a 
wooden house for their reception, and fed them as well as 
he could. During that season of affliction a woman was 
brought before him, accused of having caused the death of 
a child by looking at it. Such persons*were called Goftars, 
and were less rare than might have been desired. The 
one in question was sent on to the Vizier, who ordered her 
to be thrown into the Jumna, after four large vessels filled 
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with water had been attached to her person. As she con- 
tinued to float above the surface she was drawn out and 
burnt to death, her ashes being scrambled for by the by- 
standers, in the fond belief that they would thus be secured 
against the deadly effects of an evil eye for the next twelve 
months. Had the poor woman sunk to the bottom of the 
river she would have been pulled out again, without a 
blemish on her character. 

Punishments, above all for offences committed against 
the Emperor, were frightfully severe. A mollah of some 
distinction, who happened also to be keeper of the Sultan’s 
jewels, allowed himself to be duped by certain Hindus, and 
robbed of valuable gems. For this act of negligence he 
was beaten to death by Mohammed’s own hands. An 
Emir came from Fergana to pay his respects and was 
received with much kindness, but after a while he longed 
to return to his own country, and yet dared not ask per- 
mission to quit the Court. At last he resolved to escape 
by flight, but mentioned his intention to a friend, who at 
once betrayed him. The Emir was incontinently put to 
death, and his property bestowed on the wretched informer. 
A great sheikh, the governor of a province, was de- 
prived of life because his uncle’s son had taken part in a 
rebellion. His flesh was roasted and, mixed with some 
rice, was thrown to the elephants, but they refused to touch 
it. Some men who had conspired against the Vizier were 
flung down before elephants, trained to act as executioners, 
their hoofs being cased with sharp iron instruments, cutting 
like knives. 

“On such occasions,” according to Ibn Batuta, “ the elephant-drivers 
rode upon them ; and when a man was thrown to them they would wrap 
the trunk about him and toss him, then take him with the teeth (tusks) and 
throw him between their fore feet upon the breast, and do just as the 
driver should bid them, and according to the orders of the Emperor. If 
the order was to cut him to pieces the elephant would do so with his 
irons, and then throw the pieces among the assembled multitude ; but if 
the order was to leave him he would be left lying before the Emperor 


until the skin should be taken off and stuffed with hay, and the flesh given 
to the dogs.” 
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Mohammed Tughlak was apt to withdraw his favour 
suddenly, and without any apparent reason, from indi- 
viduals upon whom, up to that moment, he had bestowed 
many acts of kindness. In this way a very pious sheikh, 
who dwelt in a cave, unexpectedly fell into disgrace, his 
children being compelled to give up the names of those 
who chiefly frequented their father’s cell, nearly all of 
whom were put to death. Ibn Batuta, who was addicted 
to religious mysticism, was one of these; and for four days 
remained in a painful state of suspense. He derived, how- 
ever, comfort and encouragement from repeating 33,000 
times in one day the salutary formula, “God is our sup- 
port and the most excellent patron.” At the end of that 
period he resigned his office of judge, distributed all he 
possessed among the fakirs, and attached himself to the 
sheikh as disciple and servant, beginning his novitiate with 
a five days’ fast, after which he eat a little rice. But he 
was not long suffered to remain in idleness. Whether he 
really required his services, or only desired to get rid of 
him in an honourable way, the emperor sent for him and 
stated that, knowing his love of travel and adventure, he 
intended to despatch him to China on an embassy. Cer- 
tain envoys had lately arrived from that country, bringing 
as presents 100 “mamluks,” 50 slave girls, 500 costly 
dresses, 500 maunds of musk, five dresses ornamented with 
jewels, five quivers “ wrought with gold,” and five swords 
studded with gems. They came on a mission to obtain 
liberty to rebuild an idol temple that formerly stood at the 
foot of the Kara mountain, and which had been destroyed 
by the Mussulmans. Their prayer was refused by the 
emperor unless tribute were paid for the devastated terri- 
tory, but to soften the disappointment of the Chinese ruler 
he deputed Ibn Batuta and two high officials about his 
court to convey to Kambalu (Pekin) 100 horses of the 
purest breed saddled and caparisoned, 100 “ mamluks,” 
100 Hindu singing slave girls, 100 Bairami dresses (each 
worth 100 dinars), 100 silken dresses, 500 saffron-coloured 
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dresses, 100 pieces best cotton cloth, 1,000 ordinary dresses, 
gold and silver musical instruments, swords and quivers set 
with jewels, 100 robes wrought with gold such as the 
Sultan himself wore, and many other articles. These showy 
gifts never reached their goal. The embassy never quitted 
the shores of Hindustan. Twice it came to great grief, 
and after the second misadventure Ibn Batuta took very 
good care to keep beyond the knowledge and power of 
Mohammed Tughlak. He wandered hither and thither, 
robbed of everything he could call: his own save a single 
pair of drawers or trousers, but always contriving to obtain 
money and food by reciting passages from the Koran. The 
recital of these adventures would be out of place in a sketch 
which purports to deal with several centuries of Mussul- 
man misrule. It must suffice, therefore, to glance at his 
admiring notice of Malabar, which he describes as so closely 
cultivated, that, during a journey of two months, he did not 
observe “a span free from cultivation.” The road was 
lined on both sides with trees that afforded a grateful shade 
to wayfarers, and at intervals of only half a mile wooden 
houses, containing several chambers and provided with a 
well, had been erected for the use of travellers, and were 
looked after by “an infidel.” The king alone rode on 
horseback, all others were carried in doolies ; while parcels 
and packages were conveyed on men’s shoulders. The 
entire region of Malabar was divided into twelve kingdoms, 
each defended by armies varying from 5,000 to 50,000 
troops. Each of these kingdoms was separated from its 
neighbours by a wooden gateway, bearing as an inscrip- 
tion the words, “ The Gate of Safety of such an one,” for 
every criminal passing through was safe from the ministers 
of justice who pursued him. Thieves were unknown, 
because death was inflicted for the slightest offence, such as 
stealing a single nut or grain of seed—a severity that bears 
witness to a terrible state of lawlessness as a preceding con- 
dition of society. 

Ibn Batuta was much impressed by the asceticism of the 
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Jogees, or Yogees. He mentions some who lived in 
underground holes, over which houses had been built, 
a passage being left for air. In these cells they would re- 
main without eating or drinking for months together, and 
he had heard of one who fasted absolutely for a whole 
year. It was said, indeed, that they secreted about their 
person certain seeds, one of which would sustain life for 
several days. He himself particularly observed a Moslem 
disciple of the Yogees who for twenty-five consecutive days 
had stood upon a pillar, apparently without taking any sus- 
tenance, and in that condition he left him. It happened 
one day, while Ibn Batuta was conversing with the em- 
peror, that two or three Yogees approached, clad in long 
cloaks, and with their heads covered, by reason of their 
practice of plucking out their hair by the roots. Having 
“caressed” them, Mohammed Tughlak bade them show 
the stranger something that would astonish him. One o1 
them straightway assumed the form of a cube, and rose 
into the air over their heads. Thereupon Ibn Batuta 
fainted, but was quickly brought round bya stimulant the 
emperor caused to be administered to him. The cube all 
the time had remained immovable. Another of the con- 
jurors then snatched a sandal from one of his followers, 
and struck it sharply on the ground as though in anger. 
The sandal ascended till it came opposite the cube, which 
it smote upon the neck, and man and shoe came down 
together rapidly. The cubic figure proved to be a disciple 
of the owner of the sandal, and the emperor assured his 
timid guest that much stranger sights were in store for him 
if he had courage to look upon them ; but, unfortunately, 
Ibn Batuta was seized with such a palpitation of the heart 
that he declined to do anything more beyond repeating the 
dose that had already done him so much good. Could 
the magic potion have been brandy ? It was suspiciously 
handy. 

In the first half of the fifteenth century India was visited 
by several travellers, from among whom may be selected 
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Nicolo Conti, a Venetian, and Abd-er-Razzah, styling him- 
self Ambassador from Shah Rukh, and a little later by 
Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian. Conti wandered to and 
fro, but seems to have been most struck by the “sump- 
tuous buildings, elegant habitations, and handsome fur- 
niture” of the people of Southern India, whom he describes 
as refined and humane, and not inferior to his own country- 
men. Many of the merchants were extremely rich, possess- 
ing each as many as forty ships, of an average value of 
50,000 gold pieces. Not a few had their meals served 
upon tables, like Europeans, and used silver vessels. Wine 
was forbidden; their ordinary beverage being rice-water 
coloured by a red juice. Bread was unknown to them, but 
they fared not badly on meal, rice, animal flesh, milk, 
cheese, poultry, capons, partridges, pheasants, and so forth. 
Their faces were regularly shaven by barbers, though they 
wore their hair long—sometimes tied at the back of the 
head by a silk cord, and allowed to fall loosely over their 
shoulders, in which condition they went into battle. Well- 
to-do individuals slept on silk mattrasses, laid on beds 
ornamented with gold. Wool was seldom seen, the prefer- 
ence being given to linen and silk. Men and women alike 
had a linen (cotton ?) cloth bound round the body, covering 
the front of the person and descending to the knee. Over 
this they put on a linen (cotton ?) or silk garment, reaching 
to the knee in men and to the ankle in women. Their 
sandals were brilliant with purple and gold ties. In some 
places the women indulged in shoes of thin leather, orna- 
mented with gold and silk. Their arms and hands were 
encircled with rings of gold, and occasionally on the neck or 
legs might be seen a circle of gold weighing quite three 
pounds, and studded with gems. They usually covered 
the head with cloth embroidered with gold, their hair 
bound with a silken cord; though at other times it was 
twisted up into a pyramid, thrust through with a gold 
bodkin, from which hung gold threads upholding pieces of 
cloth of various colours interwoven with gold. Fantastic 
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persons had false hair of a deep black hue, while others 
covered their head with painted leaves. 

Landing at Cambay, “a very noble city,” Nicolo Conti 
proceeded inland till he arrived at “ Bazenegalia” (Vijiana- 
gar), at the foot of a range of mountains. If he does not 
exaggerate, the circumference of the town was 60 miles, the 
walls being carried up the hills, but the arms-bearing popu- 
lation did not exceed 90,000. Polygamy was universally 
practised. The king, the most powerful potentate in all 
India, had no fewer than 12,000 wives and concubines, of 
whom 4,000 followed him wherever he went, cooking his 
food and attending to his creature comforts. Another de- 
tachment of about the same number were better dressed 
than their menial companions, and rode on horseback or 
were carried in litters. Of these from two to three thousand 
were ranked as wives, and were liable to be burnt on the 
funeral pyre of the deceased monarch. In some parts of 
Central India men were satisfied with one wife, though it 
was more common to have several, the first of whom was 
expected to commit saéz, as were also two or three of the 
others if bound to do so by contract, and it was, besides, 
considered a great honour. By way of mourning it was 
a common thing to set up poles along the roadside, hung 
with coloured cut papers. Gongs were sounded for three 
consecutive days, and food distributed among the poor. 
To commemorate the loss of a parent the children of all 
ages abstained from changing their apparel for twelve 
months, neither did they cut their hair, beard, or nails, and 
they partook of only one meal in the day. 

In the Cambay district the priests were wont to stand 
before their idols and exhort the people to the discharge of 
their religious duties, and especially to please the gods by 
committing suicide. Persons bent on self-immolation would 
come forward with a broad iron circlet round the neck, the 

. § iron part of which was exceedingly sharp. A chain hung 
| down attached to the front part, into which they inserted 
their feet, after sitting down with their legs drawn up and 
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their neck bent. At a word from the priest they suddenly 
stretched out their legs, at the same time throwing back 
their neck, and the head fell to the ground. Since the time 
of Friar Jordanus, this instrument had been considerably 
improved. In Vijianagar Conti saw several devotees fling 
themselves beneath the wheels of a heavy idol-car, on 
which gaily dressed women were singing what he sup- 
posed to be hymns of praise. Others would make an 
incision in their side, through which a rope was passed and 
then attached to the car. Thus painfully suspended, they 
were borne along fainting and half dead. All festivals, 
however, were not of this ghastly character. Their musical 
instruments resembled the Italian, except that there were 
no organs. Sumptuous feasts were sometimes celebrated, 
at which some performers danced in a circle, while others 
formed lines in single file and exchanged painted rods with 
those whom they met at the turning point. 

The currency of those parts consisted of cats’-eyes; of 
iron wrought into large needles ; of cards inscribed with the 
king’s name; of Venetian ducats or gold coins ; and of silver 
and brass money. Paper was used in Cambay, but else- 
where leaves, written upon perpendicularly, and not from 
side to side. There was a vast number of slaves, for every 
insolvent debtor became the bondsman of his chief creditor. 
In criminal cases recourse was sometimes had to ordeals, 
the commonest form of which required the accused to 
plunge two fingers into boiling butter, which were then 
bandaged and sealed up. If no scars were visible at the 
expiration of three days, the innocence of the accused was 
duly established. A more attractive ordeal was attempted 
by the accused standing a few paces in front of an idol, and 
applying his tongue to a red-hot iron or iron plate. If he 
succeeded in doing so with impunity, who would believe 
him to be guilty ? 

Conti alludes to the rapid growth of the population, 
and of armies of a million of men. Among other spec- 
tacles he witnessed —so he says— several battles, his 
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presence at which as a benevolent spectator was so fully 
recognized that neither side sought to molest him. These 
battles, however, were fought in good earnest. After one 
of them the victors brought home “twelve chariots laden 
with cords of gold and silk, to which was attached the hair 
from the backs of the heads of the dead ”—presumably sl 
the defeated enemy. 

If Abd-er-Razzah may be believed in speaking of him- 
self, he was despatched to Calicut about the year 1442, in 
the hope of converting the Grand Yamorin to the true 
faith, He was, however, badly received, and scarcely 
noticed in audience, though he presented the semi-nude 
monarch with a horse, a pelisse, a garment of cloth of gold, 
and a cap to be worn at the Nauroz, or Persian new year. 
The “infidels” of this country were divided into many 
classes, each adhering to their own peculiar customs, but 
all agreeing in polytheism and idolatry. The sect to which 
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f the king belonged allowed one wife to several husbands, 
. relieving one another in due succession. The throne, con- 

sequently, descended to a sister’s son, and it is remarked 
.. | that “no one reaches the throne by means of the strong 
n {| hand.” After a delay of some months, Abd-er-Razzah was 
y | delighted to hear that the King of Vijianagar had insisted 
r. | on the foreign ambassador being sent on to him. The 
s, : grandeur of the capital, consisting of seven circular walled 
0 } towns, one within another, and inclosing the royal palace 
n | in a common centre, calls forth vehement expressions of 
™ admiration. Neither was the prosperity of the people 
ig | unnoticed, nor the enormous elephant “on whose body are 
.4 | scattered here and there grey spots like freckles.” It is 
a | less gratifying to learn that the king’s body-guard of 12,000 
ie ~4| soldiers were maintained by taxes levied upon. courtesans, 
re | who are described as young, beautiful, and richly attired, 

residing in their own stately quarter, where, after the mid- 
n, | day prayer, they were to be seen seated on thrones, each 
c- | attended by two young slaves. 


The king of this country, unlike the Grand Yamorin, 
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robed himself in a civilized and becoming manner. He 
received the ambassador in a stately hall of audience, crowded 
with courtiers on his right hand and on his left. He was 
attired in a green satin robe, with a collar of splendid pearls 
and gems round his neck, and bare himself right royally. 
In consequence of the exhilarating effects of paw szpari 
(betel, arica, and chalk), he found pleasure in the society of 
700 princesses and concubines. His brother, however, 
proved a less agreeable and trustworthy companion. Having 
built himself a new house, the prince invited the king and 
his principal nobles to a grand banquet, of which each was 
to partake separately. Whilst a hideous uproar was made 
by all manner of musical instruments, two assassins, posted 
for the purpose, stabbed and hacked to pieces each guest 
as he entered the banqueting hall. Time being allowed for 
the removal of hunger and thirst, another guest was ad- 
mitted, until all the chief courtiers had been disposed of. 
It then came to the turn of the guards, and when they, too, 
had been removed, the prince entered the royal presence, 
and entreated his brother to do him the honour to take 
some refreshment under his roof. The king, however, 
declined on the plea of ill health, and was instantly stabbed 
so severely that he fell over the back of his throne—pro- 
bably a pillow or cushion. The caitiff then bade one of his 
accomplices cut off his brother’s head, while he himself went 
on to the portico and addressed the people. But the king 
was only wounded, not killed, and gathering his strength 
for an effort, he struck down his new assailant with a stool, 
and with the aid of a guard, who opportunely arrived, put 
the miscreant to death. The king then went after his 
brother, and had him seized and slain. . The traitor’s adhe- 
rents shared his fate, many of them being “ flayed, burnt 
alive, and their whole families exterminated ; the man who 
had brought the letters of invitation was put to the last 
degree of torture.” 

Abd-er-Razzah was present at the celebration of the 
festival of Mahanadi, to which people flocked from far and 
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wide. A thousand elephants paraded the streets in brilliant 
armour, and bearing on their backs “ magnificent castles,” 
in which jugglers and artificers made sport for the multi- 
tude. On the ears and trunks of these animals “ beautiful 
and wonderful pictures” were painted with cinnabar. 
Numerous pavilions had been constructed for the occasion, 


‘from three to five storeys in height, on which were deline- 


ated figures of men, beasts, and birds, and even of flies and 
gnats. Female musicians and dancers, “ with cheeks as full 
as the moon, and with faces more lovely than the spring,” 
made glad the hearts of the spectators. “All the musicians, 
orators, and jugglers, received from the king gold and suits 
of apparel. During three consecutive days, from the 
moment when the burning sun, like a peacock of enchanting 
plumage, displayed himself proudly in the midst of the 
heavens, until that in which the raven of darkness unfolded 
its wings, the royal festival was prolonged in a style of 
the greatest magnificence.” The roof and walls of the 
temporary pavilion erected for the king’s accommodation 
were lined with plates of gold, enriched with precious 
stones, each thick as a sword-blade, and fastened with gold 
nails. The throne itself was of gold, and displayed extra- 
ordinary workmanship. “It is probable,” remarks the Per- 
sian traveller, “that in all the kingdoms of the world, the 
art of inlaying precious stones is nowhere better understood 
than in this country.” 

Athanasius Nikitin, a native of Twer, was some years 
later than the preceding two writers, but the additional 
information he imparts is not particularly interesting. He 
was frequently in sore trouble, and narrowly escaped being 
made a Mussulman against his will. Subsequently he 
stayed some months at Bidur, which he describes as trading 
in horses, goods, stuffs, silks, and black people, but in no- 
thing suitable for the Russian market. The men he depicts 
as black and naked, the women as loosely immoral, thieves, 
cheats, and even witches, and prone to poison their masters. 
It was then, so at least he was told, the principal town in 
28 
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Mohammedan India, and he was also under the impression 
that its leading families came from Khorasan. The Sultan, 
he observes, has 300,000 soldiers, the country was over- 
peopled, and the masses in a miserable state of destitution. 
The nobles, however, were rich and luxurious, and were 
carried on silver beds (palanquins ?), preceded by seventy 
chargers richly caparisoned, and followed by 300 horse- 
men, and 500 men on foot, with “hornmen,” musicians, 
and torchbearers. The Sultan one day rode out hunting, 
accompanied by his mother and a lady, and attended by 
10,000 horsemen, 50,000 foot soldiers, and 200 elephants in 
golden armour, while slightly in advance went 100 hornmen, 
100 dancers, 300 common horses in gold clothing, 100 
monkeys, and 100 concubines. The royal palace was a 
splendid building, ornamented with carving and gilding. 
At each of the seven gates sat 100 Mohammedan scribes 
to enter the names of all persons entering and going, 
while 100 guards were on military duty. The town was 
guarded at night by 1,000 police mounted on horses com- 
pletely clad in armour, and each carrying a light. Never- 
theless, serpents fourteen feet in length crawled about the 
streets. 

It may be as well to pass on to the opening of the 
seventeenth century, when English travellers began to 
make their appearance at the Moghul Court, Jehangir had 
succeeded his father Akbar, and in the following year had 
afforded his subjects a clear view of his brutal temperament. 


Having crushed the rebellion of his son Khuzru, he caused ° 


the two principal rebels, Hassan Bey and Abdul Rahum, to 
be sewed up, the one into a raw ox hide, and the other into 
the raw hide of an ass, and to be led through Lahore on 
donkey-back with their face to the tail. The ox hide 
drying up and shrinking in the fierce noonday heat, Hassan 
Bey was suffocated. Abdul Rahum, however, was saved by 
his friends constantly pouring water on the donkey skin, 
and thereby preventing it from shrivelling up—and after a 
time he was forgiven. But the other rebels were impaled 
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alive on sharp stakes driven into the ground in two parallel 
rows, between which the wretched Khuzru was forced to 
walk, witnessing to the agony and listening to the shrieks 
and groans of his tortured friends. Two years later, 
William Hawkins, a sea captain, turned up and made him- 
self very agreeable to the Great Moghul by drinking with 
him in private, and giving him much information about the 
European nations and their customs. But the favour 
shown to him raised up many enemies against him, espe- 
cially on the part of the Portuguese, and in the end he was 
glad to get away from Agra with a whole skin. Among 
other characteristic anecdotes, Captain Hawkins relates how 
one of his friends, a very great man at Court, who had 
charge, not only of the king’s wardrobe, woollen stuffs and 
mercury, but also of his china dishes, was cruelly punished 
for an accident, for which he was in no way accountable. 
While Jehangir was making one of his frequent progresses 
through his dominions, a camel missed its footing and fell 
to the ground, shattering to pieces a china dish valued at 
ninety rupees, which chanced to be in one of the packages 
he was carrying. The keeper of the royal wardrobe im- 
mediately despatched messengers to China to purchase a 
fellow one, but after an interval of two years, and before 
they had returned, the king asked for this particular dish. 
On being told what had happened to it, Jehangir sentenced 
the luckless nobleman to receive 120 lashes from two great 
whips made of thick cords. The poor wretch was then 
cudgelled by the hall porters till he was thought to be dead, 
when he was dragged out by the heels and thrown into 
prison. Next day the king, being informed that he still 
breathed, sentenced him to imprisonment for life, but at his 
son’s intercession allowed him to be taken home to be cured. 
This was a slow process, and on his partial recovery 
Jehangir ordered him to proceed to China and procure an 
exact match, at the same time presenting him with 5,000 
rupees, and promising a fourth part of his former salary. 
He had been absent for fourteen months when the king of 
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Persia, who chanced to possess, perhaps, the only fellow to 
the broken dish, took compassion on the innocent nobleman 
and sent it to the Great Moghul. 

One day a Pathan, in quest of employment, asked 
Parwiz Khan, Jehangir’s second son, for a thousand rupees 
a month in recognition of his strength and valour. The 
Prince smiled and repeated the man’s request to his father, 
who commanded the Pathan to fight a huge wild lion that 
had just then been brought into the outer court. The poor 
fellow asked for arms, but was refused, and was bidden to 
trust to himself alone. ‘Then the lyon, being loose from 
his keepers but not from his chaines, got the poore man 
within his clawes and tore his body in many parts, and with 
his pawes tore the one halfe of his face, so that this valiant 
man was killed by this wild beast.” Jehangir’s bloodthirsty 
frenzy was roused by this horrible spectacle to such an un- 
governable extent that he compelled ten of the attendant 
horsemen to enter the lists in succession, of whom three 
were killed outright, and the others badly wounded. 

The country was infested with “ outlaws,” who would 
now be called dacoits, for grievous oppression was exercised 
in consequence of the frequent change of governors, who, 
being limited to time, were obliged to enrich themselves by 
any means that came to hand. Certain officers, having 
disgraced themselves in presence of these “outlaws,” were 
sent to Court in chains, and after being dressed in female 
attire, with heads and beards close shaven, were led through 
the city on donkey-back with their face to the tail. They 
were then whipped while the king looked on, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. Cruelty entered deeply 
into Jehangir’s character. On one occasion he asked his 
youngest son, Shahryar, then only seven years of age, if 
he would go with him for a ride on an elephant. The child 
replied that he would go or stay as his father pleased. 
The king had expected him to answer that with all his 
heart he would wait upon his Majesty. In his anger, there- 
fore, he boxed the ears of the little fellow, who endured 
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both the pain and the indignity without flinching, and 
when his father demanded the reason he said that he had 
been taught that it was a shameful thing for a prince to 
cry. Jehangir thereupon called for a bodkin, which he 
thrust through the child’s cheeks, who still maintained a 
resolute silence though blood poured out copiously. 

It may be agreeable to know how a Great Moghul spent 
the shining hours at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Jehangir commenced his daily labours by telling his 
beads, while looking stedfastly to the westward. The task 
was wearisome, for he was supposed to utter 3,200 words 
as he moved the four hundred beads strung on each of 
eight chains. His devotions ended, the king showed him- 
self to the people at a window that looked out upon the 
plain outside the principal entrance. He then lay down to 
sleep for a couple of hours, after which he partook of a 
substantial meal, and amused himself in the harem apart- 
ments. At noon he again came forward and witnessed 
several wild beast combats and other sports of a rough 
and sanguinary character. At three o'clock Jehangir took 
his usual place in the Durbar Hall, where he administered 
summary justice. In the centre of the hall stood the 
“sheriff” (Kotwal), with forty ““hangmen,” wearing quilted 
caps and carrying a hatchet over the shoulder, while others 
were provided with whips of various kinds and degrees of 
severity. Here the king remained about two hours, when 
he withdrew to his devotions. That duty being accom- 
plished, he “eateth a bit to stay his stomache, drinking once 
of his stronge drinke; then to private room, where he 
drinks other five cupfuls allowed by his physician.” Je- 
hangir was also an opium eater, and as the day drew to 
its close he became very swinish. ‘ Being in the height of 
his drinke he layeth him downe to sleepe, every man de- 
parting to his own home.” Refreshed by a couple of hours 
of slumber, he partially roused himself for supper. “At 
which time,” remarks the ancient mariner, “he is not able 
to feed himselfe, but it is thrust into his mouth by others ; 
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and this is about one o’clocke, and then he sleepeth the 
rest of the night.” 

For fuller and more varied information it is necessary to 
turn to the narrative of Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy to the 
Court of the Great Moghul in the reign of James I. of 
England. It is a confused tale of a tyrannical and capricious 
administration, of squalid magnificence, of riotous de- 
bauchery rendered still more foul by wanton bloodshed, of 
an aristocracy living on the breath of a despot, of a popula- 
tion ground down to abject misery. Scenes of horror were 
of daily occurrence. A hundred men were one day brought 
in chains before Jehangir charged with theft, and straight- 
way, without the slightest inquiry, were one and all con- 
demned to death. 


“This was all the process and form. The prisoners were divided into 
several quarters of the town and executed in the streets, as in one by my 
house, where twelve dogs tore the chief of them in pieces, and thirteen of 
his followers, having their hands tied down to their feet, had their necks 
cut with a sword, but not quite off, being so left naked, bloody, and stinking, 
to the view of all men and annoyance of the neighbourhood.” 


An ambassador having arrived from the Shah of Persia 
bearing gifts of great price, Jehangir indulged in strong 
drinks until he became unconscious of what was passing 
around him. On the following day— 


“Some, either accidentally or maliciously, spoke of the last merry night, 
and that many of the nobility drank wine, which none must do without 
leave. ‘The king, forgetting his order, asked who gave it ; and an answer 
was made, the duay (the paymaster), for no one dares say it was the king 
when he seems to be willing to make a doubt of it. The custom is that 
when the king drinks, which is alone, sometimes he will command the 
nobility to drink after him, which if they do not it islooked upon as a 
crime ; and so every man that takes a cup of wine of the officer has his 
name writ down, and he makes his ¢ese/in (prostration), though perhaps the 
king’s eyes are clouded. ‘The king, not remembering his own command, 
called the duxy and asked whether he gave the order; who falsely denied 
it, for he had it from the king, and by name called all that drank with the 
ambassador. ‘The king then called for the list and persons named in it, 
and fined some one, some two, and some three thousand roupies; and 
some that were nearer his person he caused to be whipped before him, they 
receiving 130 stripes with a terrible instrument having at the ends of four 
cords irons like spur rowels, so that every stroke made four wounds. When 
they lay for dead on the ground, he commanded the standers-by to spurn 
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them, and after that the porters to break their staves upon them. Thus 
most cruelly mangled and bruised, they were carried out; one of them 
died on the spot.” 


The abject terror in which the most powerful nobles 
constantly lived was exemplified in the case of Abdullah 
Khan, Governor of Ahmedabad, who, being summoned to 
court in disgrace, travelled 60 miles on foot “in pilgrim’s 
clothes,” with only forty attendants, and counterfeiting 
great humility. He completed his journey in a palankin, 
but took care to have a trusty body of 2,000 horsemen in 
reserve a day’s march behind him. He was led before the 
king by two noblemen, with chains on his ankles, and bare- 
footed. His turban was pulled over his eyes, so that they 
might fall on no man before he had the happiness of be- 
holding the king’s countenance. The king asked a few 
questions, and accorded a full pardon, ordering the irons to 
be knocked off, and the penitent arrayed in a new vesture 
of gold, with a turban and girdle to correspond. The so- 
called nobles were frequently men of the humblest parent- 
age, sometimes of servile origin, who had pushed themselves 
into notice by pandering to every vice of their imperious 
master. They possessed nothing by individual right. 
What the king gave in the morning he could take back 
in the evening. No man’s person or property was 
worth an hour’s purchase. All rested upon the king’s 
favour, and in the case of such an unreasonable capricious 
autocrat as Jehangir it was like leaning upon a broken reed. 
Governors of provinces paid fancy prices for their appoint- 
ments ; but, notwithstanding the enormous yearly rent or 
tribute they were constrained to remit, nearly always con- 
trived to amass enormous sums of money. At their death, 
however, everything went to the king, who was the uni- 
versal heir to all his subjects, though he was usually liberal 
to widows and orphans, and generally extended his favour 
to the sons of deceased favourites. The condition of the 
people was consequently pitiable. In Rajpootana, Sir 
Thomas Roe remarks—and the same words might have 
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been applied to the whole empire—‘“it is a general obser- 
vation that all goes to ruin and destruction ; for, since the 
property of all is come to the king, no man takes care of 
anything in particular, so that devastation and the spoils of 
war appear in every place without reparation.” In the 
course of a royal progress the ambassador one day ‘‘ over- 
took a camel ‘laden with 300 men’s heads, sent from 
Candahar by the Governor as a present to the king, these 
men being in rebellion.” No better evidence, however, of 
the unsettled condition of the country, or of the atrocities 
by which it was sought to intimidate the people, is forth- 
coming than in Jehangir’s own memoirs. Hearing of a 
rebellion in Kanouj, he sent an army to put it down. 
“ Thirty thousand rebels were slain; ten thousand heads 
were sent to Delhi; ten thousand bodies were hung on 
trees with their heads downwards along the several high- 
ways. Notwithstanding repeated massacres, there are 
frequent rebellions in Hindustan. There is not a province 
in the empire in which half a million of people have not 
been slaughtered during my own reign and that of my 
father. Ever and anon some accursed miscreant springs 
up to unfurl the standard of rebellion. In Hindustan there 
has never existed a period of complete repose "—meaning, 
of course, since the Mussulman conquest. 

Sir Thomas Roe does not attempt to conceal his con- 
tempt of the Great Moghul’s meanness. On certain 
occasions, such as the Nauroz or the royal birthday, the 
king was expected to be weighed against various valuable 
articles which were distributed among the poor, and notably 
among religious ascetics. But, on the other hand, the 
courtiers, attendants, and indeed all classes, were expected 
to. present the king with gems and jewels and other rich 
commodities exceeding in value all that he gave away. 
Jehangir, under a magnificent impulse, gave the ambassador 
his portrait, “set in gold, hanging at a gold wire chain, with 
one pendant of foul pearl. That you may judge,” he re- 
marks, ‘of the king’s liberality, this gift was not worth in 
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all £30; yet was it five times as good as any he gives in 
that sort, and looked upon as a special favour.” At another 
time, while the courtiers were scrambling for the gold and 
silver almonds of filigree work which the king threw down 
among them, Sir Thomas Roe kept aloof from the ignoble 
herd.. Remarking his dignified abstention, Jehangir took 
a bowl nearly filled to the brim and poured the glittering 
toys into his cloak. ‘‘ His courtiers had the impudence to 
thrust in their hands so greedily that, had I not prevented 
them, they had not left me one.” They had assured him 
that these almonds were of massive gold, but he discovered 
that they were made of thin silver, still more thinly gilt. 
“T saved,” he says, “the value of ten or twelve crowns, and 
these would have filled a large dish.” In fact, one thousand 
of these coveted almonds did not weigh £20 in gold, and 
the value of the king’s prodigalities did not exceed 4 100. 

During a royal progress from Ajmere, Sir Thomas Roe 
was enabled to judge of the frightful destitution of the 
people, which must have appeared all the more appalling 
to one who was still bemazed with the almost fabulous 
wealth and magnificence of the Ruler. Perfect arrange- 
ments had been made to secure the king’s personal comfort, 
but no thought whatever had been bestowed upon the 
courtiers and followers who were expected to attend the 
Court. To compel the bazaar people to accompany the 
camp, their huts were burnt down, and thus the English 
and Persian ambassadors were alike brought to the verge 
of starvation. Some delay in furnishing supplies having 
occurred at one place, the town was committed to the 
flames to teach the Ruga and his Hindus to be more 
punctual another time. One afternoon the march lay 
across a rocky district covered with jungle. Mounted on 
a small elephant, the king forced his way through, as did 
all who were compelled to be in immediate attendance, 
though ‘‘many of the king’s women, and thousands of 
coaches, carts, and camels were lying in the woody moun- 
tains without meat or water.” 
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A curious episode describing the king’s conduct towards 
a fakir is worth extracting without abridgment, as illus- 
trating the religious earnestness of the Mohammedans, and 
also the social equality that prevails where the chief of the 
State soars so pre-eminently high above the dead level of 
the people that he is virtually infallible, and not to be 
criticized like an ordinary human being. “I found him 
(the king) sitting on his throne, and a beggar at his feet, 
a poor silly old man, all ragged and patched, with a young 
rogue attending him. The country abounds in this sort of 
professed poor holy men, and they are held in great 
veneration; and in works of mortification and voluntary 
sufferings they outdo all that ever has been pretended 
either by heretics or idolaters. This miserable wretch, 
clothed in rags, crowned with feathers, covered with 
ashes, his Majesty talked to about an hour so familiarly 
and with such seeming kindness that it must needs argue 
an humility not found easily among kings. The beggar 
sat, which the king’s son dares not do. He gave the king 
a present, a cake mixed with ashes, burnt on the coals, and 
made by himself of coarse grain, which the king willingly 
accepted, broke a bit and eat it, which a nice person could 
scarce have done; then he took the clout and wrapped it 


up and put it into the poor man’s bosom, and sent for one — 


hundred rupees, and with his own hand poured them into 
the poor man’s lap, and gathered up for him what fell 
beside. When his collation, or banquet, and drink came, 
whatever he took to eat he broke and gave the beggar 
half; and rising after many strange humiliations and 
chantries, the old wretch not being nimble, he took him 
up in his arms, though no cleanly body durst have touched 
him, embracing him and three times laying his hand on 
his heart, and calling him father.” 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler has epitomized so carefully and 
minutely the wanderings of the Roman gentleman, Pietro 
della Valle, that it would be a work of supererogation to 
attempt the task second-hand. If the truth be confessed, 
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this traveller’s narrative, though curious in its details, is 
excessively wearisome reading. Very little information 
besides is given with respect to the condition of the 
Moghul Empire under Jehangir. A blurred light is 
thrown upon a comparatively small and uninteresting por- 
tion of Southern India; but for our present purpose we 
may dispense with all aid from Signor della Valle. He 
mentions, indeed, the not unfriendly rivalries of the English 
and Dutch factories at Surat and Broach—five or six 
cargoes of fine cotton cloths and cambrics being annually 
despatched to Europe from the latter port. Of the Portu- 
guese the Roman traveller speaks in very uncomplimentary 
terms. He accuses them of being too subservient to the 
native princes, and as treating as kings small landed proprie- 
tors with estates not greater than that of an Italian marquis. 
He adds that they were not at all enlightened, neither were 
they good as courtiers. With political questions they did 
not meddle, though naturally subtle and crafty, and devoted 
to the promotion of their personal interests. 

One or two characteristic incidents may be borrowed 
from Mandelslo. The Governor of Ahmedabad, in order 
to amuse a party of English and Dutch factors whom he 
was entertaining at dinner, sent for a company of eight - 
Nach girls, who declined to appear on the ground of ill- 
health. In reality they were engaged in another direction 
where they would be better paid. Enraged by their refusal, 
the governor despatched his guards to arrest them and 
bring them into his presence. No sooner had they arrived 
than he ordered them to be beheaded, to the horror of his 
European guests, before whose eyes the sentence was 
straightway carried out. The governor quietly assured 
them that if he had acted in any other way he would not 
long be master in Ahmedabad. Shah Jehan was Emperor 
of Hindustan at the time of Mandelslo’s visit to Northern 
India. He was greatly addicted to combats of wild beasts, 
and would offer large rewards to induce men to enter the 
arena armed only with ¢a/war and buckler. On one occa 
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sion one of these volunteers being hard pressed by a lion, 
snatched a poniard out of his girdle and plunged it far down 
into the monster's throat, and ultimately killed him. The 
king was greatly enraged at his unchivalrous conduct, and 
savagely upbraided the crestfallen victor with having 
“assassinated” the lion and taken an unfair advantage of 
him. The poor wretch was thereupon led into the garden 
and ripped open, after which his body was placed upon an 
elephant and paraded through the streets of Agra. A 
second combatant was torn to pieces by a tiger, but the 
third smote off at a single blow the tiger’s forepaws while 
in the act of springing upon him, and then easily despatched 
him. Shah Jehan, delighted with his coolness and dex- 
terity, had the conqueror arrayed in a dress of honour, and 
raised him to the dignity of a khan. 

Reverting to Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy, it may not 
be uninteresting to cull a few brief passages from the 
experiences of his chaplain, the Rev. Edward Terry. As 
a sound churchman Mr. Terry paid considerable attention 
to the provision made for the inner man, and was enabled 
to identify the savoury dish so much affected by Isaac with 
the Indian curry and rice. The Indians, he remarks, 
“make a food that is exceedingly pleasing to all palates at 
their first tasting thereof, most savoury meat, happily (szc) 
that very dish which Jacob made for his father Isaac, when 
he got the blessing.” He also approved the native mode 
of cooking rice with a little green ginger, pepper, and 
butter, while he describes pilla’o as “a very excellent and 
a very well tasted food.” Nor had he any fault to find 
with a banquet provided by Asaph Khan for the ambassador 
and himself. The floor of the tent was covered with rich 
carpets, on which the three squatted down so as to form a 
triangle ; Sir Thomas Roe being on the Khan’s right hand, 
and the chaplain on his left, but at some distance apart 
from one another. The dainty viands were served up in 
silver dishes with gilt edges, seldom larger than the “ largest 
trencher plates.” Each had his separate mess, fifty dishes 
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being allotted to the chaplain, sixty to the Khan, and 
seventy to the ambassador. All the dishes were put down 
at the same time, with narrow paths between for the 
passage of the barefooted servants. Terry acknowledges 
that he tasted a little of all, and that all tasted very well. 
The fare consisted of “ flesh, henns and other fowl,” followed 
by “ many jellies and culices [query : cool ices], rice ground 
to flower and then boyled, and after sweetened with sugar- 
candy and rose-water, to be eaten cold.” Among the pre- 
parations that were found especially agreeable was one of 
rice-flour mixed with finely-chopped sweet almonds and 
stewed with “fleshy parts of Henns ;” while another was 
made of ‘flesh beaten to pulp, sweetened with rose-water 
and sugar-candy, and scented with amber-grease, which the 
Portugalls call ‘ Mingee Real’ or food fora king.” There 
were besides “most luscious cakes” of the finest wheat- 
flour, favoured with almonds and sugar-candy, well-dressed 
potatoes, salads and candied fruits, blanched almonds, 
“reysons of the Sun, Arunellas,’ “and with these guelqgue 
chose was the entertainment made up.” Good bread was 
served in round cakes, but the only beverage was water. 
Upon the whole, the chaplain preferred Asaph Khan’s 
menu to ‘the heaped-up dishes of England.” 

Mr. Terry thought the natives to be a civil, well-man- 
nered people, though they never uncovered the head. The 
Turks, he observes, have a habit of wishing that an enemy’s 
soul may have no more rest after death than a Christian’s 
hat has in this world. It is not the custom in India, we 
are told, to shake hands, but when friends meet they take 
one another by the chin or beard, and cry Bobba (Bap: 
father), or Bij (Bhai: brother). The people are “ civilly 
clad, for there are none who wear their own skins alone 
for their covering.” No idiot, or “ natural fool,” or deformed 
person was seen by Mr. Terry in those regions, which 
argues a narrow observation on his part. A physician, he 
adds, is believed more dangerous than a disease. The 
natives are excellent servants, and very faithful to the 
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trust reposed in them. An Englishman might travel with 
valuable commodities from Surat to Lahore with only 
Indian servants, who would fight in his defence and take 
nothing from him. They do not demand more than “five 
. shillings sterling every new moon, payd the next day after 
its change, which is all the recompense they do desire, or 
expect, from their masters, to provide themselves with all 


necessaries.” They were hired in the market-place and - 


paid one month in advance, but were never known to 
defraud their new masters. 

The Great Moghul is described as “an overgrown 
prince in the vast extent of his large territories, being like 
a huge Pike in a great Pond that preys upon all his neigh- 
bours.” According to Jehangir one “ Portugal” could beat 
three of his people, and one Englishman three “ Portugals.” 
The chaplain undertook to look after eight large Irish 
mastiffs, intended as a present for the emperor. One, 
however, jumped overboard in rough weather to attack a 
shoal of porpoises, and was drowned; while a second had 
his head shot off in a fight with a Portuguese ship, and 
four died of the mange. The two survivors were conveyed 
to Agra. The fiercest broke loose and flew at an elephant, 
which had great difficulty in releasing its trunk from the 
dog’s tenacious hold. At last he flung the beast some 
distance away, but instead of losing heart, the mastiff 
rushed at a pariah dog and killed it on the spot. The 
story of the dog’s exploits delighted Jehangir, who ap- 
pointed to each four attendants, “who, by turns, two and 
two together, carried them up and down with him in 
Palankees to which they were tyed, and the other two 
went by them, fanning the flyes from off them; and the 
king caused a pair of silver tongs to be made on purpose 
that with them, when he pleased, he might feed these dogs 
with his own hand.” The worthy chaplain had some 
curious notions on the subject of metempsychosis. The 
Hindus, he says, “probably believe that the souls of 
froward, peevish, and teachy women go into Waspes, and 
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that there is never a silly Fly but (if they may be credited) 
carries about it some Soul (happily (szc) they think of light 
women), and will not be persuaded oute of their wilde 
conceivings, so incorrigible are their sottish errours.” 

If a criminal was sentenced to immediate death the 
executioner-elephant placed a foot on the man’s body and 
squeezed his life out of him. If condemned to be tortured 
the elephant broke arm by arm, and leg by leg; “his 
wretched spirit is left to breathe its last out of the middest 
of these broken bones.” A man who had killed his own 
father was bound by his ankles to an elephant’s hind leg 
and dragged about ten miles, by which time he was well- 
nigh reduced toa skeleton. Another man killed his mother, 
and for a few minutes Jehangir seemed puzzled what to do 
with him, but presently sent for some jugglers, who took 
out two snakes, which wound themselves round the 
prisoner's thighs and struck him on either groin. His 
body quickly began to swell, though he stood upright for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, complaining only of a sensation 
of fire coursing through his veins, He then fell to the 
ground and died. 

Among the remarkable wanderers of the 17th century 
was poor Tom Coryat, who arrived at Agra during the 
residence of the English Embassy in that capital. He had 
travelled on foot through Turkey and Persia, his personal 
expenses not exceeding one penny a day. Inall probability 
he was looked upon as a harmless lunatic, and, in that 
character, would not only be safe from personal insult and 
molestation, but would receive contributions from the 
charitable. Captain Hamilton and Dr. John Fryer confirm 
the observations of previous travellers as to the enervating 
and depressing influences of the Moghul Government. 
The latter is sweepingly severe. He describes the indus- 
trial and labouring classes as “drudges both to their 
masters and Prince, who here (Surat), as in all*India, is sole 
proprietor of lands ; allowing the occupiers no more than a 
bare subsistence, and not that when a bad year fills not the 
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publick granaries ; drubbing the poor hindes till their bones 
rattle in their skins, they being forced often to sell their 
children for rice.” The Bengalee agitators of the present 
day, who pretend to look back with regret to the more 
“ spacious times” of the Mussulman dynasties, conveniently 
forget that in those days the capitation tax fell solely upon 
the Hindu population, who also enjoyed the exclusive 
privilege of paying transit duties. The finest diamonds 
that might anywhere be found belonged of right to the 
Emperor, who was rather master and proprietor of all than 
a true king. 

There is no better authority, however, than the intel- 
ligent French jeweller, Francis Bernier, who resided 
several years at the Court of Shah Jehan, by whom he was 
regarded with special favour. He had frequent oppor- 
tunities of forming a correct opinion as to the condition of 
the country, and this is the conclusion at which he arrived: 
‘‘ Among those vast tracts of land (subject to the Moghul) 
there is much which is nothing but sand and sterile 
mountains, little tilled or peopled ; each of those that would 
be fertile there is much that is not used for want of work- 
men, some of whom have perished by the too evil treat- 
ment of the governors, who often take from them their 
necessary livelihood, and sometimes their very children, 
whom they make slaves, when they are not able, or are 
unwilling, to pay ; others have abandoned the field for the 
same reason, and desponding, out of the consideration that 
they laboured only for others, have cast themselves into 
towns or into armies, to serve there for porters or waiting 
men; and many have fled to the lands of the Rajas, 
because there they found less tyranny and more kindness.” 
The Omrahs, or great lords, having no means of their own, 
and being entirely dependent on the passing caprice of the 
Emperor, made haste to enrich themselves by the exercise 
of downright tyranny and the most unworthy practices. At 
their death the Great Moghul took possession of all their 
riches, though he ordinarily made some provision for the 
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widow, and presented gifts of greater or less value to the 
sons ; occasionally, but very rarely, permitting the eldest 
son to succeed to his father’s official appointment. The 
Omrahs themselves were usually men of low origin, 
unscrupulous adventurers, who climbed the ladder of 
promotion, sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly, from the 
lowest rung to the highest, but always liable to a sudden 
and irretrievable fall. So abject was the terror entertained 
by the working population for the Omrahs and governors, 
that “ ordinarily they affect to appear poor and moneyless, 
very mean in their apparel, lodging, household stuff, and 
yet more in meat and drink, that often they apprehend 
even to meddle with trade, lest they should be thought 
rich, and so fall into the danger of being ruined; so that at 
last they find no other remedy to secure their wealth than 
to dig and hide their money deep under ground.” . . . “In 
a word, the land is not tilled but almost by force, and, con- 
sequently, very ill, and much of it is quite spoiled and 
ruined, there being none to be found that can or will be 
at the charge of entertaining the ditches and channels for 
the course of waters to be conveyed to necessary places, 
nor anybody that care to build houses or to repair those 
that are ruinous.” James Hutton. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Ir has been observed that great empires in their decadence 
impugn the means which brought them to their plenitude 
of power, and that the peoples themselves question the 
very facts which they most readily believed in a more robust 
if less civilized stage of their existence. There are not 
wanting signs that this period of England’s history is 
approaching. 

The statement that Germany regarded the establishment 
of Russian power at Constantinople with a certain amount 
of equanimity, and that Prince Bismarck’s schemes took in 
the possibility of such an event happening at an early date, 
has suggested the counter query—If Constantinople has no 
value for Germany, what importance can it have for Eng- 
land? The scepticism of Prince Bismarck has stimulated 
a similar faculty among many of us, and there seems to be 
a general chorus of opinion that if the two central European 
Powers do not think it worth their while to provide for the 
safe custody of Constantinople, then it is very doubtful 
whether there is any obligation of policy or prudence on us 
to intervene more actively in the matter. This conclusion 
has not been come to after a careful and well-reasoned con- 
sideration of all the facts of the question, but, to all seeming, 
by one of two sweeping deductions. They are, if Prince 
Bismarck is right, @ fortzor< our inaction must be more 
justifiable than his, or, if Prince Bismarck is only feigning 
this indifference in order to force our hand, then we will 
not allow it to be forced, and we will sacrifice our interests 
sooner than permit ourselves to do what Prince Bismarck 
does not think it incumbent on Germany to be the first to 
perform. The attitude we are assuming on the question of 
Constantinople is that we wait for Prince Bismarck’s lead. 
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We refuse rigidly to set him an example, or to consider 
the question entirely on its own merits and as it may affect 
our interests. 

Before meeting the strictures of those who compare 
England's interest in the custody of Constantinople with 
that of Germany and find it less, something must be said in 
reply to those larger and more sweeping criticisms which 
have been expressed against England’s mixing herself up 
with European quarrels and attempting to compete with 
the great military Powers of the Continent. Those who 
express these sentiments are content to point to the armed 
millions of Europe, in order to establish their case. They 
go on to say that we have very little business in the 
Mediterranean at all, and that the Cape route and not the 
Canal is our true road to India and the Far East. If these 
views were to be adopted there would be obviously no 
need to argue any further about the importance of Con- 
stantinople. England would have voluntarily withdrawn 
herself from the Councils of Europe, and attempted with 
only a narrow strip of sea instead of an ocean to arrogate 
to herself the safety and exclusion of the United States of 
America. The result is clear, and the chief argument em- 
ployed is that we have not the strength to do otherwise— 
surely if sound, a dangerous argument; for will retirement 
procure safety, or the confession of weakness be compatible 
with the preservation of our title to respect ?. History shows 
that England has been safest and most prosperous when 
she took her part in European Councils, and did not shirk 
her responsibilities as a member of the Old World com- 
munity, and that she has been most exposed to peril and 
least prosperous when inclined to rely most on her insular 
position and to confine her sphere of action to the narrow 
seas. But is it true that England is weaker,’ relatively, to 
other European Powers than she was formerly? Those who 
point to the millions of men arrayed under the flags of the 
three Emperors and the French Republic only look at one 
side ofthe question, For neighbouring empires the single 
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test of strength must be the size and efficiency of the army; 
but we are not subject to the same test, or at least it only 
applies to our case with very considerable modifications. 
Universal conscription is a mere bugbear if it is meant 
to prove that England is relatively weaker than she was, 
regarded purely as a military Power. As a matter of fact 
England is stronger now in soldiers than she ever was 
before as compared with Continental Powers. She never 
was so weak as at the close of the seventeenth century, 
when, with a standing army of 7,000 men, she took the lead 
against Louis the Fourteenth, with a regular army of 
280,000 men, an imposing artillery, and the best generals of 
the age. The present disproportion is nothing to compare 
with this, and it must be remembered that Louis enjoyed an 
unquestionable military supremacy, whereas now there are 
five standing armies at least to be taken into account, and no 
one can positively say in what camps they will be arrayed on 
the occasion of the next European war. We are better off, 
not only in the mere number of our soldiers, but in the rivalry 
of the Continental Powers. If we keep our place proudly 
in the European family, upholding international treaties, 
and taking our proper share in the solution of political 
problems, it is inconceivable that we should ever be left 
isolated for a single-handed trial of strength with another 
country. Were we to withdraw ourselves from European 
concerns and to place our faith in the “ silver streak,” which 
has not prevented invasion, we should incur first the envy, 
and later on the hostility, of the other nations. Our fancied 
security would soon be destroyed, and even if there were 
no absolute invasion of this island, our indifference to 
what was happening in Europe would soon be dispelled by 
the development of the attack on our interests in Asia. 
There is no reason for any self-effacement. Our army is 
larger relatively than it was in the time of William or of 
the elder Pitt. It enjoys an immense advantage over 
continental armies in being accustomed to foreign service. 
Unlike the masses of soldier-citizens on the Continent, it 
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can be employed for an indefinite period away from our 
shores. There is still no need to insist on the superior 
mechanical resources of this country. The tendency of 
modern warfare is to make campaigns short, and under 
these new conditions the certainty of our being able to carry 
on a protracted struggle is an advantage not to be disputed. 
A policy of self-effacement would be ignominious, and 
would invite the very dangers from which we sought to 
escape. Our trade would suffer also, and the disappearance 
of England from the Mediterranean would give an im- 
mense impetus to the trade of France and Italy, which 
would gradually recover all their natural advantages from 
their proximity to the short road to the East. 

The importance of Constantinople has to be considered 
and ascertained by the light of the fact that England is a 
great Power in Europe, that she means to remain one, and 
that she will continue to have a voice in the settlement of 
any questions affecting the balance of power and the future 
of the minor communities of the Continent—the latter being 
a charge specially imposed upon her by her traditions and 
interests alike. The first fact which strikes the mind in a 
practical consideration of the Constantinople question, is 
that that place is in the possession of the Turks, that no 
one has suggested they are willing to evacuate it, and, as 
every one knows, they are determined to make a despe- 
rate fight for its retention. It is important to measure 
accurately what has to be done, and there is a wide differ- 
ence between our opposing to the bitter end a Russian 
occupation of Constantinople with the assent of Austria 
and Germany, and our assisting the Turks to prevent the 
realization of Russia’s schemes. In the latter case we 
should only be doing at the eastern extremity of Europe 
what it is understood we are willing to perform at the 
western, by substituting Antwerp for Constantinople. 
What we should have to do is to assist the Turk to keep 
what he has in Europe as long as he can, and to strengthen 
and encourage those nationalities and states in South-east 
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Europe which promise to supply a solution of one branch 
of ‘the Eastern Question, as welf as a buffer against the 
further encroachment of Russia. The events in Bulgaria 
and ‘the fall of Prince Alexander are obviously a blow to 
this policy, and consequently an injury to our interests. 
The German Government has ostentatiously declared that 
the whole transaction does not matter to it; but Austria is 
already showing doubt as to the value of a partition policy, 
and it is not too sanguine an expectation to say that the 
time would not be long coming before the statesmen of the 
‘Dual Empire agreed with us that the true solution was ours, 
viz., the formation of a confederacy of allied and sympa- 
thetic states from Roumania to Roumelia, emancipated from 
the supervision of Russia. Such a policy would save Aus- 
tria from the responsibility and peril of incorporating into 
her dominions some further discordant elements, and it 
would leave her a German Power. : 
Why this should be our policy is not less clear than 
the manner in which it should be put into execution. Con- 
stantinople in the possession of Russia: would become 
unquestionably a fortress and place of trade of an impor- 
tance to which no other Mediterranean port could lay 
claim. - Like Batoum, it might pass for a time under the 
fiction of a free port, but within a very short period it 
would become the Cronstadt of the south. Such a meta- 
morphosis in the importance of this place would be attended 
with grave consequences for all commercial countries using 
the Mediterranean, and particularly for England. It would 
necessitate our permanent occupation of Egypt with a gar- 
rison of not fewer than 20,000 troops, and even that occu- 
pation would not be a complete set-off, for who is to prevent 
Russia overrunning Asiatic Turkey and menacing by land 
our hold upon Egypt, which might be in a discontented 
condition, and not unwilling to exchange our rule? Once 
Russia reaches Constantinople, the floodgates of her expan- 
sion in Western Asia will be let loose, and her influence 
will be paramount from Herat to the Levant. The pos- 
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session of Egypt’ would not bea full equivalent for 
Russia's new advantage, and it could only be retained: at 
the price of a great and costly-effort. Apathy with regard 
to Constantinople now, far from improving our chances 
in a: struggle with Russia later on, will only increase. the 
chances of our adversary and reduce ours. Constantinople 
lost, the Turk will have nothing left: worth fighting for; 
and when he reaches that lowest depth of despondency, he 
will be in the fit mood to become the Czar’s soldier. The 
maintenance, indeed, of our position in Egypt is only pos- 
sible with some sympathy on the part of the Mussulman 
population ; but how is that sympathy to be attained if 
we stand calmly looking on at the extinction of Turkish 
power? 

It is said that all these worries and responsibilities can 
be avoided by our withdrawing from the Mediterranean, 
giving up the Canal route, and taking to that by the Cape, 
and evacuating Egypt. In time of war it is said we could 
close the two inland seas by placing a squadron at Aden 
on one side, and Gibraltar on the other. The advocates of 
this scheme lose sight of two important facts. Trade fol- 
lows the shortest and the quickest route. The people who 
think that the Cape route can in this respect compete with 
the Canal must have a still lingering belief in the supe- 
riority of the mail coach over the steam-engine. Some 
remarkable men have, however, held this view, and as it 
is probable that General Gordon’s opinion may be quoted 
against me, I fortify myself with a reference to a detailed 
memorandum of his in my possession in favour of the 
Palestine Canal as our true and best route to India, which 
shows that he was fully alive to the need of shortening 
not lengthening the journey to India and China. Of 
course there is nothing to be said against the advantages 
of the Cape route as an alternative line for military com- 
munications. But a national policy of ignoring the Canal 
and reverting to the long sea route would only have the 
effect of giving Russian, French, and Italian merchants and 
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shippers additional advantages, without which they are 
already competing not unsuccessfully with this country. 

The statement that we can close the exits of the Red 
Sea and Mediterranean will not bear close examination. 
The policy of abandoning the Mediterranean would leave the 
Powers on its shores at liberty to concentrate their energies 
and to form combinations of their own. Is it to be sup- 
posed that they would allow an English squadron to close 
the road to their markets in the East, and where is the 
English squadron to come from strong enough and suffi- 
ciently well supplied in Indian waters to beat the combined 
navies of any two of the Mediterranean Powers? At the 
same time that we weakened ourselves materially we 
should have gone out of the way to offer the other trading 
nations with the East a wanton insult. For the duties 
which the advocates of an effacement policy would impose 
on it, our navy should be five times as strong as it is at 
present, and then there would certainly come a time when 
it would not suffice to close the outlet of the Red Sea. 

The importance of Constantinople lies in the fact that 
it gives an unscrupulous possessor extraordinary facilities 
for carrying out ulterior plans with regard to the main 
thoroughfare of Eastern trade, and particularly at the 
expense of this country, which enjoys so large a share in 
that much-coveted prize. In this sense Constantinople is 
of incomparably greater importance to England than to 
Germany. In my humble opinion it is conceivable that 
North Germany would suffer no material injury from the 
Czar’s acquisition of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles ; 
but the realization of the Czar’s designs would bring Eng- 
land and Russia face to face in the Levant and Syria, just 
as they are already in Afghanistan. The abandonment of 
Turkey, and the permission to Russia to work her will on 
the Balkans will result in the annihilation of all England’s 
best allies, and leave her without the sympathy and support 
of auxiliaries whom a different policy might make very 
valuable. The position of affairs after that event had been 
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consummated could not be faced with any feeling of 
security or confidence. An immense and unaccustomed 
strain would be imposed upon this country, and the cost of 
increased armaments on sea and land would far exceed the 
outlay of a war in defence not merely of Turkey, but of the 
smaller states between her and the Russian frontier. 

The importance of Constantinople, great as it is, with 
regard to Egypt and the short road to the East, is greater 
still as connected with the defence of India. If India 
could be successfully defended against Russia, when that 
Power is in possession of Constantinople, with the same 
ease as at present, there would be something to be urged 
in favour of the relaxation of our interest in the matter. 
But this is not the case. A Vienna paper has recently 
published a letter reporting an alleged conversation with 
a member of the English Cabinet, in which the English 
Minister is reported to have said that the Merv railway 
had changed everything, and that Constantinople was no 
longer of the great importance to our position in India that 
it once was. For the purposes of argument, I do not say, as 
I am inclined to do, that it is incredible that any English 
Minister, Liberal or Conservative, could have given ex- 
pression to such an opinion ; I assume it to be seriously 
given and in good faith; but what does it come to? If 
correct, it would mean that Constantinople was valuable to 
us so long as Russia had a difficulty in reaching India; and 
now that she has a railway for half the journey it no longer 
has any uses. The absurdity of such an argument is 
obvious. Regarding Constantinople simply by the light 
of the part it would play in an invasion of India by Russia, 
I cannot help regarding it as a gate to the most vulnerable 
points of the Russian Empire. In Turkey’s hands we can 
always open that gate. In Russia’s it would be closed. The 
suppositious Cabinet Minister is alleged to have said that we 
are content and confident enough to meet Russia’s attack 
on the Indian frontier. I do not share his complacency. 
If Russia is ever allowed to close that door, and to secure 
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herself against English,attack in Europe, as she practically 
would by the occupation of the Dardanelles, a very bad time 
will have come for the Government of India: Russia will be 


‘at liberty to send ‘200,000 troops against India, and I cannot 


convince myself that the Anglo-Indian garrison and native 
troops would have much chance of repelling such an attack. 
Russia is weak because she*is exposed at so many points. 
She knows very well that so long as the Black Sea is open 


to the English navy a combined Anglo-Turkish attack is 


always possible, and must cripple her strength in the Cau- 
casus and in Southern Russia. If we treat the Constanti- 
nople question with indifference, and allow the Czar to feel 
and to make himself secure against us in the West, we shall 
have to face the fact that Russia will be in a position to 
direct all her military energies upon the Indian frontier, 
and with the fullest faith in England’s mission and power, 
I for one am convinced that under those circumstances 
Russia is certain to get the better of England in Asia. 
The way to fight Russia is to engage her all along the line. 


‘If we hope:to defeat her in Afghanistan we must cripple 
‘her in Europe and on the Black Sea. 


I am obliged to come to this conclusion, not only 
because Russia is strong in herself, but because England 
has - peculiar difficulties to deal with in her territories in 
Southern Asia. We have first to admit that Russia, secure 
against Turkey or attack in the Black Sea, could concen- 
trate 200,000 Russian troops at Herat; and this assump- 
tion is not a very large one, seeing that at the present 
moment she could collect more than one-fourth of the 
number; and then we have to remember that the tota 
Indian garrison, including many doubtful native auxiliaries, 
is not numerically stronger; that it consists of only one- 
third European troops, and that it has to meet extraordinary 
garrison duties in a population of 250,000,000. A Russian 
invading army of 200,000 men would be a very formidable 
force, and reasonable doubts may be felt as to the capacity 
of the Anglo-Indian army to cope with it even if it could 
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be raised by reinforcements from England to:an equal effec- 
tive strength in the field. So far as the English troops are 
concerned, there is no reason to doubt their equality, if-not 
superiority to the Russians; but it is a moot point whether 
natives; however good, will be able to stand up to Russian 
infantry, who are among the best foot soldiers in the world. 
To enable them to do so, they should at least have more 
European. officers and a repeating rifle. The foree of these 
considerations renders it all the more essential to keep 
open the line of attack in Europe, and where Russia is 
vulnerable near the sea. The: problem is not to provide a 
sufficient force to deal with the 200,000 Russians directed 
upon India, but to ensure that Russia shall never be ina 
position to march that number of men east of Herat. That 
is ‘the true way to preserve India, and we can only do so 
by striking our real blow in Europe. 

What we have to face is the southward expansion of 
the Russian Empire. If it reaches Constantinople, the 
eastern half of Europe is divided into three vast empires. 
It may be doubted whether Austria will be able to hold her 
own against her formidable neighbour south of the Danube. 
She could not prevent, even if she were disposed, the Black 
Sea, with its numerous arsenals and shipyards, becoming 
the nursery of a Russian fleet that might one day vie with 
that of England herself. It would be no part of her duty 
to prevent Asia Minor and Syria being made the stepping- 
stones to the expulsion of British power from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Suez Canal. The disappearance of Turkey 
under these circumstances would not leave England the 
option of concluding fresh arrangements with the Christian 
states that might have taken its place, but would impose 
upon us the necessity of coming into contact with a trium- 
phant Russia at a point where she would be very strong, 
and where only a great and sustained effort on our part can 
prevent our being very weak. The exceptional importance 
of Constantinople with regard to this country lies in the 
purposes to which it might be turned. Russia is the only 
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Power that can utilize them in an unfriendly sense. It is 
therefore politic to provide some other settlement of the 
Constantinople question than allowing it to fall into her 
maw. This has been for half a century our policy, and the 
Suez Canal has only rendered it wiser and more essential 
to our interests. A favourable chain of events has alienated 
for a time the races freed by Russian effort from Russian 
sympathy. Those who facilitated the Russian advance 
towards Constantinople in times past are now disposed to 
hinder it, and under skilful management are more likely to 
ally themselves with the Turk than against him. This fact 
furnishes us with a golden opportunity to prolong the life 
of Turkey, and to postpone the final destiny of Constan- 
tinople until we can see clearly that it is to pass into safe 
hands. ASIATICUS. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Wuen we closed our remarks in June, there was every 
reason to fear that the English Government would hesi- 
tate to extricate its representatives on the Oxus from the 
deadlock which had ensued in the discussion between the 
English and Russian Commissioners by their prompt recall. 
We were able to state positively, before the name was 
mentioned in the London press, that the point in dispute 
referred to Kham-i-Ab—which, by a typographical error, 
was printed Khurm-i-Ab—and that there was no likelihood 
of Russia waiving her pretensions. Since then the public 
has been sufficiently educated as to the importance of the 
dispute, and as to Russia’s advantage in the specific men- 
tion of Khojah Saleh, in the Protocol, as well as upon the 
practical and unquestionable rights of sovereignty, long 
enjoyed by the Ameers of Afghanistan. But whatever the 
advantage of the Russian Government, and the inherent 
rights of the Afghans, there was no doubt that neither 
Colonel Kuhlberg nor M. Lessar was any more disposed 
than Sir West Ridgeway to settle the question by conceding 
the demands of the opposite side. The difficulty was one 
quite beyond the capacity or powers of the Commissioners 
who, after all, were in the last stage of the Afghan Com- 
mission merely Grand Surveyors; and the Kham-i-Ab 
dispute is one essentially of principle, not of surveys or 
pastoral rights. A solution of the dispute on the spot, as 
had been effected with regard to the Maimena and Kaissar 
pasturages, was not to be dreamt of. There was, therefore, 
no reason for detaining the Commission any longer in 
Afghanistan. 

Other considerations supported this argument. The 
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Indian troops had been away from their homes for two 
winters, and to protract their absence for a third winter 
would not merely have been impolitic, but an unnecessary 
hardship on deserving men. The condition of affairs in 
Afghanistan itself is also attended with some uncertainty, 
for the Ameer Abdurrahman is frequently very seriously 
ill, he has not yet named his heir, and the English Govern- 
ment is necessarily very uncertain as to what would follow 
upon his death, and also as to its best policy. It would 
have been perilous, as well as inconvenient, if anything had 
happened to our ally while English officers were stationed 
on his remote borders. For these reasons it was advisable 
that Sir West Ridgeway should be recalled at once; yet 
an immediate recall was attended with the further disad- 
vantage that it would be interpreted by one half the 
English press and the Russian Government as a hostile 
move on the part of Lord Salisbury against Russia. The 
Kham-i-Ab difficulty had arisen during the administration 
of Mr. Gladstone, but it had been met with a course of 
dilly-dally, and if the General Election had had a different 
result there is little doubt that Sir West Ridgeway, his 
surveyors and his escort, would be still encamped near the 


Oxus, with little hope of seeing India this Christmas. f 


Lord Salisbury deserves great credit for his firm and 
prompt resolve, but its premature publication in Zhe 
Standard nearly defeated the purpose which prompted it. 
Diplomatic etiquette required that the Russian Govern- 
ment should notify its assent to the breaking up of the 
Commission before it was announced by either party that 
its representatives would be withdrawn. Lord Salisbury’s 
simple proposition was invested with more of the character 
of a menace, or the desire for a rupture, by its premature 
publication, and it will be considered in history a slip of 
Russian diplomacy in having acquiesced in what it should 
have resented. We have, perhaps, to thank the more 
engrossing subject of Bulgaria for this. There was an 
uncertain period of a few days, and then Russia notified 
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her consent to the breaking up of the Commission. Russia 
has played her cards so well during the whole transaction 
that we are loth to dispute her judgment in this instance ; 
yet to our mind it seems she has committed the one blunder 
since she seized Pul-i-Khatun, and successfully diminished 
Sir Peter Lumsden’s zone of delimitation. When the dip- 
lomatic history of the question comes to be written, it will 
be seen that Lord Salisbury came to a prompt and sensible 
resolve, and that he was able to carry it out without giving 
umbrage to Russia. 

Sir West Ridgeway and his companions will, thanks 
to Lord Salisbury, pass a safe and agreeable Christmas in 
India, and we hope that the suggestion of Zhe Times will 
be taken to present the native officers and men with a 
special decoration for their arduous and unwonted labours. 
They have certainly deserved frank recognition, and its 
value will be enhanced the more spontaneous and unsoli- 
cited it may appear. The return of the Commission having 
been decided upon, the next point to decide was how and by 
what route the Commission should return. Reasons might 
be advanced in favour of a return by Colonel Lockhart’s 
route through Badakshan and Chitral, or through Cabul, 
or by retracing its steps v7@ Maimena, Herat, and Ferrah. 
Perhaps the weightiest reasons of all favoured the route 
last mentioned, for it would have shown the border Afghans 
how vigilantly we were disposed to look after the frontier 
already delimited. While its political advantage would 
have been considerable, there were practical obstacles in 
the way ; and as the Ameer has expressed his approbation 
of the Mission’s return vz@ Cabul, the practical consideration 
of the shortness of the route has naturally carried the day. 
It must be noted that this is a distinctly friendly act on the 
part of Abdurrahman. It has also another significance in 
showing how firmly his individual power is established at 
Cabul, and perhaps the political advantage from the Ameer 
and his sirdars frankly recognizing the Commission as the 
exponents of their interests is not inferior to the effect likely 
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to be produced by its reappearance at Maimena, Meruchak, 
and Herat. It was intended that only Sir West Ridgeway 
and a few officers should return vz@ Cabul, and the major 
part of the escort vz@ Badakshan ; but this plan has been 
abandoned in consequence of the uncertain condition of 
things on the southern as well as on the northern side of 
the Hindoo Koosh—a subject to which we shall refer 
later on. 

There could be neither satisfaction nor profit in retracing 
the course of the Commission since it came into existence 
in 1884. The record would be one of humiliation and dis- 
appointment. An Indian paper has estimated that of the 
9,000 square miles forming the zone of delimitation Russia 
has secured 7,000, and the mere acquisition of territory does 
not represent her only triumph, for the strategical advantage 
of having placed her outposts on the Heri Rud and the Mur- 
ghab, south of the desert strip, far exceeds in importance 
any undue concession of pasturages that may have been 
made elsewhere, or even the surrender of Kham-i-Ab itself. 
The only advantage we could have gained out of the Com- 
mission was the preservation of Penjdeh by the Ameer, 
and that lost, the details of the further delimitation became 
of little importance so long as Meruchak, Maimena, and 
Andkhoi were left to the Ameer. The real point to be 
attained was not the acquisition of any large extent of 
territory so much as satisfying the Afghans and preserving 
our honour. The very last stage of the Commission has 
been marked by the occasion arising for our showing that, 
anxious as we were to bring the Commission to a formal 
and harmonious close, we still could not do so except to 
the satisfaction of our Afghan allies, who unexpectedly 
showed a tenacity of purpose not exhibited in the far more 
important matter of Penjdeh. It became impossible to 
acquiesce in the surrender or the division of a district un- 
questionably in Afghan possession because Russia enjoyed 
a technical advantage from the specific mention of Khojah 
Saleh in the Protocol, and there was no better way of 
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solving the difficulty than by breaking up the Commission 
and referring the matter to the Cabinets of London and 


r St. Petersburg. 
1 With regard to the result of the diplomatic controversy 
f now about to commence it would be dangerous to hazard a 
f confident opinion. It will be surprising if Russia with a 
r case technically strong—although it has its weak points, as, 
for instance, that Kham-i-Ab can be shown by its relative 
4 position to the hill called Div Kala, and marked on the 
e Russian map accompanying the Protocol, to be identical 
- with the Khojah Saleh of the same map—fails to carry her 
e point as completely at Kham-i-Ab as she did at Penjdeh. 
ia Sir West Ridgeway is to come to London to supply all 
2S necessary information, and the matter, trivial as it seems, 
ref supplies sufficient material for an endless and inconclusive 
t- — controversy. It will be endless and inconclusive unless 
ce — the Russian Government has raised this discussion as the 
n means of obtaining some different object. There are many 
If. acquainted with the whole history of the Afghan frontier 
n- negotiations who incline to the opinion that Russia, in 
Yr, —} putting forward her pretensions to Kham-i-Ab, has her eyes 
ne — really fixed on a different object. While we record this 
id — interpretation of her policy we do not implicitly accept it, 
be for our authorities do not yet sufficiently appreciate the 
of — importance Russia attaches to securing the control of the 
ng navigation of the Oxus, and she will strain every effort to 
as approach Kilif as near as possible. This may, of course, be 
at, effected in a different manner, and as the northern bank of 
val the Oxus is Bokharan, Russian steamers could claim justi- 
to fication for ascending the river as far as navigation permits ; 
lly but there is something in the official correspondence to 
ore support the opinion that Russia has a different object in 
to view when she claims Kham-i-Ab as outside Afghanistan. 


in- In M. de Staal’s Memorandum of May 21, 1885 (Central 
red Asia, No. 4 (1885), p. 33), occurs the following passage : 

“Should the Cabinet of London desire an extension of the Afghan 
of pastures, near Maimena and Andkhoi, as well as of the limit of Zulfikar 
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in such a manner, however, as to secure our territory against the incursions 
of bands who might take advantage of this pass, we would consent to it on 
condition that Meruchak should be ceded to us, and the frontier fixed to 
the north of Bala Murghab.” 


This proposition was altogether rejected by the 
English Government, and forms no part of the Protocol; 
but it is evidence of Russia’s own feelings in the matter. 
If Russia still attaches much importance to the possession 
of Meruchak, we may expect the suggestion to be revived 
during the coming negotiations. It is now suggested that 
Russia attaches greater importance to Shignan and the 
Upper Oxus than to Meruchak, and that before the dis- 
cussion is many weeks older we shall have to consider a 
proposition of leaving the Ameer Kham-i-Ab on the condi- 
tion that he withdraws his troops from Shignan and Roshan 
which they occupied two years ago. We cannot pretend 
to say what the Ameer himself will think of such a sugges- 
tion, but there is no doubt that Russia would obtain a far 
greater advantage by this step than she would by the 
acquisition of the whole of the Kham-i-Ab or Khojah Saleh 
district, and it must be hoped that the Ameer will show a 
true preception of his interests on the Upper Oxus. The 
Kham-i-Ab question can only be settled by a compromise, 
and it will have to be of the nature of a surrender to 
Russia elsewhere, or of transferring the district to Bokhara. 
It would be better for the Ameer to resign himself to this, 
than to yield a foot on either the Murghabi or the Murghab 
—that is to say, either in Shignan or at Meruchak. 

Public attention has been so much engrossed by the 
movements of Russia east of the Caspian that the doings 
of the Russians in Turkestan attract very little notice. In 
1878, the danger was from Tashkent and General Kauf- 
mann ; nowadays it is thought by the public that we have 
only to deal with the army of the Caucasus, although the 
Turkestan army, which in 1878 was only 36,000 men, is 
now of a strength of 55,000 men. Fortunately the 
Government of India is not so blind, but this awakening is 
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entirely due to the fact that the routes and passes converg- 
ing from the Pamir on Cashmere have been discovered to 
be much more feasible for an army than was credited only 
a short time ago. Quite recently a Russian officer, M. 
Gombtchevsky, succeeded in reaching Hunza, only a day’s 
march from Gilgit, and his report was to the effect that an 
army. would have the choice of three good passes between 
Tash Kurgan and Cashmere. One consequence of his 
visit was that Hunza, over which the Chinese had for six 
years asserted their right to receive tribute, has become 
dependent on the Government of India, and both Colonels 
Lockhart and Barrow visited it on their way to Badakshan. 
It is now evident that steps will have to be promptly taken 
for the fortification of the Cashmere frontier, and that it 
will be as necessary to provide “an entrenched camp of final 
stand,” at Gilgit or some other suitable site, as at Syad 
Hamid, The real solution would be to occupy the Baroghil 
pass and to raise a contingent of Chitralis and Kafirs. 
But Abdurrahman is hyper-sensitive as to our acts in this 
quarter, although his own authority is limited by the Kunar 
Valley ; and we must work in this quarter entirely on our 
own responsibility. 

With regard to the internal affairs of Afghanistan there 
is little to add to the information contained in the article on 
Afghan politics in our last number. In one point that 
article stands in need of correction. Shamsuddin, the 
Ameer’s youngest son, died last year, so that the succes- 
sion is left between Habibullah and Nasrullah Jan. Habi- 
bullah was married as announced in August, but he has not 
yet left Cabul for Herat, of which he has long been titular 
governor. Although he was pronounced a boy of promise, 
doubts are felt, through his backwardness in coming forward, 
whether this will be realized, and the question of the suc- 
cession consequently remains in an unsatisfactory condition. 
The Ameer’s health is known to be bad, and uncertainty as 
to the capacity or ability of his sons necessarily induces 
people to look outside their number. Already the question 
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of who shall be the next Ameer is being anxiously discussed, 
and opinions are divided between the sons of Abdurrahman, 
Ishak Khan, and even the exile Ayoob. We must look 
forward with considerable apprehension to the recurrence 
of a time when it will be discussed over again, whether 
it is our best policy to let the Afghans decide their own 
dynastic disputes, or to take a side in supporting a distinct 
line of hereditary succession. It is unfortunate that wé 
have no firm and consistent policy on this subject, and that 
opportunity was not taken at the Rawul Pindi Conference 
to convince Abdurrahman that we should be glad if he 
would proclaim his heir in good time so that we might be 
well prepared to support his successor. This matter should 
be promptly dealt with. On one point we may feel clear, 
and that is that the time has gone by for letting the Afghans 
fight out their own disputes. If we don’t intervene, Russia 
will, and she will not be slow to reap all the advantage of 
having championed the winning side in any Afghan civil 
war that may ensue. The frontier question is only the 
prelude to the more complicated and equally important 
problem of the Afghan succession. 

At other points on the frontier there is little of interest 
to report. The temporary railway through the Bolan to 
Quettah has been opened, and Mr. O'Callaghan, the chief 
engineer, reports that there is another route which, if the 
line is made permanent, will obviate the break of gauge 
that occurs on the section between Hiroe and Darwaza. 
Opinions are still much divided between the comparative 
advantages of continuing the railway by a tunnel through 
the Amran range, and turning the range by a detour to the 
south. The former represents a great engineering achieve- 
ment, and the latter is comparatively easy, but it is far 
from certain at this moment which of the two sets of 
advocates will carry the day. Among the drawbacks of 
the former scheme will be, it should be stated, the fact that 
the steepness of the gradients will necessitate the traffic 
being carried on by light trains. 
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The domestic affairs of Bokhara have been disturbed, as 
was not unexpected by the dissatisfaction of the Ameer’s 
younger brother, the Bek or Governor of Hissar, not 
merely with his subordinate position, but with the philo- 
Russian policy in vogue at Court. A man of great wealth 
and energy, the Russians had always looked at him askance 
as one not likely to be subservient to their ends. It seems 
that his brother, the present Ameer, summoned him to 
Bokhara last month, but instead of obeying, he fled to 
Afghanistan with no doubt as much of his portable wealth 
as he could carry with him. The Movoye Vremya, which 
made the announcement, is somewhat misleading when it 
says he will join his third brother in Afghanistan. The 
individual to whom they refer is Abdul Melik or Katti 
Torah, the Bek’s eldest brother and the rightful Ameer, 
who has long been resident not in Afghanistan, but in 
India. As the Indian Government has kept such a close 
supervision on Katti Torah’s movements, it is not probable 
that the Bek of Hissar will visit India so long as the Ameer 
of Afghanistan will accord him his hospitality. 

With regard to Chinese matters, the most important 
event of the quarter has been Lord Rosebery’s Convention 
relating to Burmah. The subject is commented on in 
another part of the Review, and all we need say here is 
that English diplomacy will have committed a serious /ache 
if it fails to secure real tangible concessions from the 
Chinese in trade matters along the land frontier ; and we 
see no way of securing them short of the renewal of the 
special Embassy from India to Pekin, which was favoured 
and almost decided upon last Christmas. Let there be no 
misunderstanding on this point. We have accepted, and 
strengthened by accepting, the sentimental claims of the 
Chinese, and we have given them a practical force that 
they never possessed under the loose system of Oriental 
relationship between Ava and Pekin. We have given 
China much of what, if not all, she asked for, but we shall 
have to relax no effort of attention and representation if we 
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are to obtain our equivalents. To succeed we must be 
even importunate. The members of the Tsungli Yamen 
will show none of the spontaneous generosity of Lord 
Rosebery. 

The departure of the Marquis Tseng for China brings 
to an end the most varied experience any Asiatic statesman 
ever had of European courts and capitals. Coming to 
Europe at a time when war between Russia and China 
seemed almost inevitable, he had the credit and satisfaction 
of averting it by an honourable treaty, and one advantageous 
to China, at St. Petersburg. His experiences at Paris during 
the Tonquin campaign were peculiar and characteristic. 
His relations with M. Jules Ferry resembled a diplomatic 
duel, and it has been said that all the honours did not rest 
with the French Foreign Minister. His residence in 
London was chiefly remarkable for the negotiations relating 
to the Opium Convention and to Burmah. His final tour 
to St. Petersburg to present his letters of recall enabled 
him to make some representations on the subject of Corea 
as well as about the projected telegraphic communication 
between China and Russia, and we may not be wrong in 
attributing the prolonged stay of the new Minister Liu in 
the Russian capital to the same cause. The visit of the 
Marquis to Berlin, and his hospitable reception by the 
Emperor of Germany and Prince Bismarck, have attracted 
much attention, and may be accepted as an informal ratifi- 
cation by the German Court of a suggestion first put forward 
eight years ago by Berlin military writers, that China was 
Germany’s natural ally. The readers of this Review have 
a personal interest in the matter, for, owing to this peregri- 
nation of Europe, and to the anxiety caused by the serious 
illness of his youngest son, the Marquis Tseng has been 
unable to finish the article, which he kindly promised to 
contribute to our pages, in time for the present number. 
By the time that he has assumed his seat on the Board of 
Imperial Defence at Pekin, his views on European diplomacy 
should be before the readers of our January number. 
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The gravest question in which the Chinese Government 
is at present involved relates to Corea. The subject is 
one about which much reticence is observed, and it is 
probable that all the facts of the case are not yet fully 
known. But it seems clearly ascertained that while people 
were suspecting Russia of a design on Port Lazareff, her 
designs were of a much more comprehensive and sweeping 
nature. When we say her designs, we do not mean to 
allege that the Russian Government was absolutely privy 
to, or the direct instigator of, the scheme. Russian agents, 
whether at Seoul or Sofia, are allowed every latitude. On 
the one hand they do not compromise their Government, 
and on the other they suffer or are rewarded in accordance 
with their ill or good success. Her designs then in Corea 
were not restricted to acquiring Port Lazareff or any other 
convenient point of trade or naval station, but to inducing 
the Coreans to ask for a Russian protectorate. The 
negotiations of the Russian Consul-General, M. Weber, 
who concluded the Russo-Corean treaty last year, were on 
the point of success when the suspicions and opposition of 
the Chinese were aroused, and the prompt movement of 
Chinese troops showed the Corean politicians and people 
that China would not allow any single European Power to 
acquire a position of predominance in a State vital to the 
security of China. M. Weber's plot, like M. Zankoff’s, has 
proved a coup mangué, and as Russia is determined on 
prosecuting her schemes in the Balkan peninsula, it is not 
probable that an attempt will be made to revive the project 
of the Consul-General at Seoul. The tendency of events, 
however, is to show that before many years the rival claims 
of European nations, as well as of the Chinese and Japanese, 
will be the cause of serious disagreement and probable 
strife in this quarter of the Far East. The advent of 
French traders and missionaries which is threatened by 
the ratification of the Franco-Corean treaty will add a 
further element of disturbance to a situation already 
sufficiently complicated. On one point we can make a 
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positive statement, and that is that neither the present nor 
the late Government had any intention of giving up Port 
Hamilton, and the sole ground for the disquieting rumour 
seems to have been the unfavourable expression of opinion 
by a distinguished naval officer as to its value; but on that 
point the evidence of Admiral Willes is conclusive. 

China must also regard with very considerable suspicion 
Russia’s attitude towards her in Kashgaria, where we note 
with satisfaction she has not to deal with an outbreak of 
cholera as was at one time reported and believed. The 
Government of Turkestan has taken no overt step of 
unfriendliness towards the Chinese, but it accepted and 
endorsed the unfriendly expressions of General Prjevalsky, 
and further significance has been given to this by the 
report of Lieutenant Gombtchevsky, already alluded to, for 
his journey to Hunza. This Russian officer states that 
the Chinese position in Eastern Turkestan is extremely 
precarious, that the people are over-taxed and harshly 
used, and that the Chinese punishments are exceedingly 
rigorous. We are not able to correct his statements by 
the corresponding accounts of any recent English traveller, 
but we may not be far wrong if we suggest that the position 
of the Chinese is secure enough against any native rebellion. 
What their fortune would be if the Russians were to 
seriously resolve to undermine and assail their position we 
do not pretend to say, but a direct attack on China seems 
to form no part of Russia’s present policy. At the same 
time there can be no doubt that China has to face a 
constant danger in Central Asia which any want of circum- 
spection or preparation on her part might make fatal to her 


authority in that quarter of the empire. 

The negotiations with France for delimiting the Ton- 
quin frontier are still unfinished, although Laokai has been 
reached by the Commissioners. The French province is 
still infested with brigands, massacres of Christians occur 
at short intervals, the royal tour of the so-called King of 
Annam is but an excuse for government exactions, and 
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is followed by renewed disorders. The French garrison 
remains constantly employed in an unprofitable and in- 
glorious warfare, while commercial activity has been 
discouraged and checked. Before this difficulty is settled 
another looms on the horizon in reference to France’s 
protectorate of the Catholics in China, and if M. de Frey- 
cinet has succeeded in coercing the Vatican he may not be 
equally successful in preventing the Chinese Court from 
carrying out its determination to remove the offending 
cathedral which overlooks the Imperial Palace. This will 
be a matter of sentiment with the young Emperor Kwangsu, 
and in connection with it he may give the first indication of 
the kind of influence he will exercise on the policy and 
future of his country. It will be seen from these remarks 
that, while the relations of China and Russia are attended 
with some uncertainty, those of China and France are far 
from being on a satisfactory foundation. 

The affairs of India, except so far as they relate to 
Burmah, about which we prefer to reserve our comment 
until after Sir Herbert Macpherson’s campaign has fairly 
begun, are not very important or interesting just now. Our 
new province stands in quite as much need of a first-rate 
civil administrator as of a military dictator, and, in fact, if 
one had been appointed in the first instance, there would 
have been no necessity for the arduous and extensive cam- 
paign on which we are embarked. The course of events 
teaches one moral—the annexation of kingdoms is not so 
easy as it once was. The press, an unmanageable and un- 
patriotic House of Commons, international obligations which 
England has to consider more frequently and to concede 
to more fully than any other country, compel the adop- 
tion of so many precautions not to give political enemies a 
handle for reproach or attack, that the marvel is not that 
there should be some bungling and delay in carrying ona 
policy of asserting and extending the legitimate rights of 
the Empire, but that it should be possible at all. The ease 
with which the nominal conquest of Burmah was effected 
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obscured this new fact in our political fortunes, although 
the Afghan campaigns brought it out with sufficient clear- 
ness, and the success of the autumn operations will very 
much depend on the degree of secrecy with which they can 
be carried out. 

The disturbing rumours from the Punjab are not calcu- 
lated to raise any serious apprehension so far as the present 
is concerned. They may be attributed either to the unin- 
spired act of one of those seditious individuals from whom 
it would be unreasonable to expect that India could ever 
be free, or to the ill temper of Dhulip Singh, whose mind 
has been unbalanced by either bad advisers or his own mis- 
fortunes. It is not at all likely that the loyal chiefs of the 
Punjab will be led astray by the unjust allegations of a 
man who has been treated with exceptional generosity by 
the Government of India. If he has placed himself at the 
disposal of Russia in a fit of bad temper with the Viceroy 
and the India Office, all we can say is that Russia is not 
likely to get much value for any money she may expend 
upon him, and the idea of this pseudo-Maharajah leading an 
expedition across the Indus is too ridiculous for anybody 
personally acquainted with the late squire of Elvedon to 
believe. These proclamations, however, show the necessity of 
appointing a strong man, and one intimately acquainted with 
the Punjab, to the vacant Lieutenant-Governorship of that 
province. Affairs in Central India have settled down after 
the disturbing circumstance of the deaths of the Maharajahs 
Holkar and Scindiah, in a most satisfactory manner. This 
is a sign of the stability of English power. At a period 
not very remote, such an event would have been the signal 
for either serious disturbances or the emphatic assertion of 
English authority. But here we have two of the greatest 
princes of India dying within a few weeks of each -other, 
and their sons—one a child—succeeding them in the most 
peaceful and orderly manner, without the least interruption 
of public business or any popular disorder. In fact, we may 
see in the business-like and unerring judgment with which 
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the affairs of the Central Indian Agency have been con- 
ducted through a trying crisis a practical exemplification 
of the mode in which the administration of India was 
carried on in the past, and which is absolutely essential in 
the future if our rule is to permanently endure. | 

The success achieved is greater than the mere preserva- 
tion of the status guo. There has been a distinct improve- 
ment in the policy of these states under the new régzme, as 
well as the preservation of tranquillity. Neither of the late 
holders of the titles Holkar and Scindiah was disposed, 
although the arguments in favour of a liberal commercial 
policy were put before them in the most cogent form, to 
waive his privilege of imposing duties on merchandise 
while traversing his state. In the form of transit duties 
they raised a considerable portion of their revenue, and it 
seemed to them that by doing so they were saving their 
own subjects’ pockets. We say that for nearly five years 
the subject was before the late Maharajahs, who were men 
of exceptional ability and clear-sightedness. Yet in this 
matter they did nothing. The present Maharajah Holkar 
will enjoy in history the distinction of being the first prince 
in Central India to abolish the abnoxious transit duties. 
His example has been followed by the Gwalior Regency 
under Sir Gunpat Rao and by the Begum of Bhopal! The 
road for inland traffic is thus freed from the severe and in- 
jurious tolls which crippled commercial enterprise, and at the 
sacrifice of some temporary loss these potentates have set a 
grand example of political wisdom and self-abnegation. 

Calcutta has been much exercised by the question of 
the removal of the supreme Government for the summer 
months to Simla, and the proceedings of a great public 
meeting held in the Town Hall in Calcutta have been 
widely circulated under the title of the ‘Exodus to the 
Hills.” 

The grievance is an ancient one, and each year it breaks 
out in a more or less acute form. 

Reading the speeches of the Calcutta orators in England, 
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where local interests and prejudices become necessarily 
obscured, it must be held that the arguments with which the 
opponents of the annual migration to Simla support their 
objections are somewhat trivial. It is asserted that the 
migration is unnecessarily costly and occasions a great waste 
of public time and money, causing, moreover, severe hard- 
ship to all the lower classes of officials. That it rests upon 
an exaggerated notion of the unsuitability of the Indian 
climate for Englishmen, and deprives India of the services 
of the non-official members of the Legislative Council, who 
are Calcutta residents: that it removes the Government 
of India from touch with the communities it has to 
govern, and prevents it being well acquainted with the 
actual and practical requirements of the people and the 
country, and that it denies the principle that Governments 
should be located at points where the central authority is 
most secure, and is best able, in the event of an emergency, 
to move with the greatest readiness the full resources of the 
State. 

It is obvious to disinterested persons that these proposi- 
tions cover a far larger area than can reasonably be 
defended. The non-official community of Calcutta and the 
Bengali Babus, who are exceedingly anxious to influence the 
politics of the future, naturally desire to retain throughout 
the year the Government of India in their midst ; but it is 
very doubtful whether this would conduce to the better and 
more intelligent government of Hindustan. As to the 
Government removal from Calcutta withdrawing it from the 
communities it has to govern, it is to be remembered that 
the Government of India does very little in the way of 
direct administration, and there is no particular reason that 
it should be in immediate contact with any particular section 
of the community. It works in British provinces through 
Local Governments and Administrations; through Lieu- 
tenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners ; and has nothing 
whatever to do with the direct government of the people, 
further than by the enunciation of general principles and by 
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legislation, the initiative of which should be Local and not 
Imperial. Certain departments of great importance, such 


. as the Army, the Post Office, the Telegraph, it retains 
2 direction of, as these are more conveniently worked when 
> centralized than when localized. But the machinery of 
. Imperial Government is not worked by means of personal 
1 communication with individual members of the community, 


4 but by official correspondence. It is quite impossible that 
S the Viceroy and the Government of India can be more than 
0 a name to the millions of her Majesty’s subjects in Hindu- 
t stan ; and the actual spot at which the abstraction known 
" as the Government of India may happen to reside is a 
e matter of comparatively small importance. It is neverthe- 
e less an advantage that the Supreme Government should be 
5 centrically situated, and in the midst of the most important 


s population ; and if this question be decided on its merits, 
,, | and apart from existing conveniences of public offices, there 
e can be little doubt that Calcutta would be abandoned as the 

seat of Government in favour of Delhi, Jubalpur, or 
f, Poona. Asa matter of fact, Umballa, which is the starting- 
™ point in the plains for Simla, and to which it will shortly be 
e connected by a railway which should have been long ago 
1e constructed, is the very omphalos and centre of the most 
at independent, loyal, and warlike races, with whom it is 
is important for the Government of India and the military 
id leaders to remain in touch. Bengal is a wealthy, though 
e backward province; but its political and military value is 
1e far less than its commercial and industrial, and it may well 
at be left to the care of its Lieutenant-Governor, against 
of whose too prolonged residence at Darjeeling, protests might, 
at without impropriety, be made. Calcutta is situated at the 
yn very extremity of the Indian Empire, and has as incon- 
rh venient a situation, with as unfavourable a climate as could 
u- be selected in the whole peninsula. Were it not that the 
1g only suitable residence for the Viceroy happens to be there 
le, situated, together with costly public buildings, Calcutta 

would long ere this have been abandoned to merchants and 
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Babus ; but the change must, ere long, be made, and the 
cost of the transfer fairly faced. 

Simla will doubtless remain, and rightly remain, the 
summer capital; while for winter head-quarters the 
imperial city of Delhi is most suitable. Its associations 
are those of empire; not only of the Muhammadan 
dynasty, but of the Hindu rulers who preceded them, 
Poona has been suggested as an alternative capital, and 
doubtless, for climatic reasons, there is something to be said 
in favour of the choice; but it is unhealthy for several 
months, and the objections which apply to Calcutta apply 
in a less degree to it. It is not centrical, and is too far 
removed from the North-west Provinces and the Punjab, 
which are the most important provinces, in a military and 
political sense. In an empire so solidly founded as that of 
England in Hindustan, the advantage of being close to the 
seaboard is a small one. The Government of India has no 
occasion to take into account the facility of abandoning the 
country. 

The arguments of Calcutta orators seem to aim at 
proving that the climate of Calcutta is favourable to 
European life, and a few long-lived judges and civilians 
are paraded as examples of its healthiness, while the long 
list of casualties from cholera, typhoid fever, and liver 
complaint, are conveniently ignored. 

The examples of Governors-General previous to the 
Mutiny who resisted the attractions of the Hills and 
remained in Calcutta the whole year are not of much prac- 
tical value. In those days their residence in Calcutta was 
compulsory, and railways were unknown. Had these con- 
veniences existed, there is no reason to imagine that Lords 
Wellesley, Dalhousie, and Canning, would have been more 
virtuous or less prudent than their successors. 

Residence in the fever-haunted swamps of Lower 
Bengal has produced in the Bengali race a singularly 
effeminate type ; and it is to escape such influences, and 
maintain those energetic virtues which enabled the English 
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to conquer and govern India, that Bengal is rightly aban- 
doned for the hot months of the year in favour of the 
Himalayas. Sir Jung Bahadur, the Nepal leader, used to 
assert that the British Government would do wisely to keep 
the whole of their European troops in the Hills, so as to be 
able, when necessary, to launch them, like hunting leopards, 
on the Plains. 

That there are disadvantages in the prolonged residence 
of the Government of India at Simla is undoubted, but the 
evils and disadvantages are now being minimized, and they 
are infinitely less formidable than would be the intellectual, 
moral, and physical injury to the Government of India by 
its continual residence in the mephitic air of Calcutta. 
About Calcutta politics there is nothing imperial, and the 
tone of its orators and the temper of its vernacular press 
do not rise above those of a Metropolitan Vestry meeting. 
The language of the great majority of the Bengali papers 
is virulently abusive and hostile to the Government, and 
they compare most unfavourably with the more logical and 
moderate mode of expression which distinguishes the native 
press on the Bombay side of India. The less the Govern- 
ment of India is influenced by Calcutta sentiment and 
Babu politicians, the more likely is it to be in accord with 


the sober, sensible, and loyal views of the great majority of 


the Indian population. Delhi and Simla are the future 
capitals of the peninsula, and the extravagances of the 
Calcutta meeting only emphasize the fact that the seat of 
Government must, ere long, be permanently removed from 
that city. 

We are disposed to think that, in the case of Local 
Governments, residence in the Hills is abused. Lieutenant- 
Governors and Governors, who are the direct rulers of the 
country, are in an entirely different position to Viceroys and 
the Government of India. They cannot administer their 
provinces efficiently, if they seclude themselves too long 
from the people, with whom they should be in constant 
contact; and there can be no doubt that the term of 
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residence in the Hills of Lieutenant-Governors and 
Governors might be profitably curtailed, together with that 
of a large number of officers whose work can be more 
efficiently performed at the head-quarters of the several 
provinces. 

The Finance Committee, which has been sitting for 
some months at Simla, has completed the first term of its 


labours, and it is understood that many reductions of all. 


Departments are decided upon. The recommendations of 
the Committee are, however, trivial, in the presence of the 
fall in exchange ; which, in a week, extinguishes all possible 
reductions which the Finance Committee may be able to 
effect in years. The Government of India has been urging 
the importance of this subject upon the Home Government 
with little result ; and the last reply of the Treasury to the 
Financial despatch of the Government of India has been 
commented upon with great severity in the Indian press. 
The tone is alleged to be flippant, the arguments trite or 
exploded, and the sufferings of the Anglo-Indian community 
made light of. This last grievance is the most serious part 
of the question. Salaries, as far as Home remittances are 
concerned, have already fallen by 35 per cent., and the 
bottom of the abyss is not yet reached. Officers with large 
families being educated in England, are reduced in many 
cases to great distress, and it will be absolutely necessary 
for the Government to face the general discontent which is 
thus caused among the officers of the Civil and Military 
services who hold Hindustan for England. It is not a 
sufficient reply to urge that the low rate of exchange brings 
prosperity to India in a stimulated export trade, if the only 
class who can retain for England our Indian Empire is 
alienated and ruined. While the newly appointed Cur- 
rency Commission is inquiring how the decline in the 
intrinsic value of silver may be arrested, it has become a 
question of practical moment for the Government of India 
to decide, failing a remedy by artificial means, whether it 
is not bound. to bear a proportion of the loss of its employés 
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on the exchange of their home remittances, these to be 
fixed at a fair and legitimate proportion of their pay, say, 
to the extent of one-sixth. 





The Passages of the Oxus. 


As the question of the Oxus will attract increasing atten- 
tion, we have thought it might be useful to collect the 
different accounts of those travellers who have crossed it 
in modern times, and given some account of the nature of 
the ferries and other conditions of passage, so that our 
readers might have these descriptions in an easily accessible 
form. 

Mr. William Moorcroft, the enterprising but unfortunate 
traveller, who afterwards died under suspicious circum- 
stances at Andkhoi, is the first, and he crossed the Oxus 
at Khojah Saleh on his way to Bokhara in February, 1825. 
Khojah Saleh was then without inhabitants, for they had all 
been lately carried off by Turcomans said to come from 
Urganj. He says that the ferry had three boats, each 
capable of carrying twenty horses, for the passage of each 
of which, and for each camel, the charge was one tanga. 
The river appeared to be about as broad as the Thames 
opposite the Temple Gardens, but he found upon trial that 
a rifle, and even a carbine, carried a ball to the opposite 
bank ; higher up it was much broader and divided into two 
streams by an island, and the breadth of the sandy bed on 
the right bank, then dry, was about 1,500 paces broad. 
When full he estimated the stream would be 2,200 paces 
across. ‘The current was less rapid than he expected, not 
exceeding two miles an hour; the depth was nowhere 
greater than five fathoms. The banks were low and the 
soil loose like those of the Ganges, and the water was 
similarly discoloured with sand. He continues : 


“This river begins to rise in-April and remains full till July, when it 
again falls. When at its height it inundates the plain on either side, but 
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especially on the right bank. The extent of its inundation is marked by a 
belt of sedge and weeds, and then by a thick jungle of dwarf trees and 
brushwood. Of the former the principal is called Patta, and is of great 
service to the people as the boats are constructed of its timber. The Oxus 
is said to be navigable from Syah to Urganj, the distance between which 
two points is five hundred Kos. No use of it, however, is made for com- 
merce, and the only boats upon it are ferry-boats. These are made of the 
entire trunks of the Patta-tree, used as planks simply squared and fastened 
together by clamps of iron. ‘The oars are two crooked pieces of timber 
not in the least trimmed, whilst a third serves the purpose of a rudder; 
these are sufficient in calm weather and when the current is moderate. At 
other periods a different mode of crossing is had recourse to. We arrived 
at the river on the morning of the 11th, but the wind was too violent to 
permit our making the passage. After several boats had crossed the wind 
increased, on which the boatmen adopted the novel plan of employing 
horses to tow the boats over the river. ‘Two horses were fastened one 
behind the other to each boat on the side next the current; two locks of 
the mane were tied together to form a noose through which a halter was 
passed and fastened to a stout bight in the bow; a bridle was put into the 
horse’s mouth, and that of the leader was secured to a stout staff held by a 
man opposite his head ; the bridle of the rear horse was held by a man 
in the boat, the object being, not only to guide the horses, but to keep 
their heads above water. A second man attached to each horse prevented 
him from being carried under the boat, either with his leg over the side 
or with a pole. The horses were taken indiscriminately from our train, 
and although at first somewhat frightened, yet soon overcame their fear 
and worked with a good will, carrying the boats across in about ten or 
fifteen minutes.” 





Alexander Burnes, the next traveller, first crossed the 
Oxus in June, 1832. He thus narrates the event: 


“We halted on the banks of the river near the small village of Khoju 
Salu. The vicinity of the Oxus is intersected by aqueducts for nearly two 
miles, but by no means industriously cultivated. We were detained for 
two days till it came to our turn for the ferry-boat, which transferred our 
caravan on the 17th to the northern bank. The river was upwards of 800 
yards wide and about 20 feet deep. Its waters were loaded with clay, and 
the current passed on at the rate of about three miles and a half an hour. 
The mode in which we passed the Oxus was singular, and, I believe, quite 
peculiar in this part of the country.” 


He then describes the yoking of two horses to each 
boat in almost the same terms as Moorcroft. The cross- 
ing took fifteen minutes, not counting the delay caused 
by having to thread their way among sand-banks that 
separated the branches of the river. 
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On August 17, 1832, Burnes, returning from Bokhara, 
says: 


“We reached the Oxus at Betik, which is opposite to Charjooe, and 
one of the greatest ferries between Persia and Turkistan. There was 
therefore every facility for crossing, and the beasts and baggage were thrown 
into the boats and soon transported to the opposite bank. ‘The farmer of 
the customs mentioned, in the course of conversation, that the Oxus had 
been last year frozen over from shore to shore, and that the caravans passed 
it on the ice. This is rather an unfrequent occurrence. We crossed in 
safety without horses. ‘The breadth was 650 yards, and in some places the 
depth was 25 and 2g feet ; so that it was both narrower and deeper than at 
the point at which we had before crossed it. Its banks were much de- 
pressed and completely overgrown with a rank weed which chokes the 
aqueducts. Across the Oxus we found ourselves about six miles distant 
from the town of Charjooe, which was in sight. For the first time this 
noble river was turned to the purpose of navigation since there is a com- 
mercial communication kept up by means of it between that place and 
Orgunje. 

“Charjooe in all our maps is erroneously set down on the northern 
bank of the Oxus. ‘The place is governed by a Kalmuk, and is pleasantly 
situated on the verge of culture and desolation with a pretty fort that 
crowns a hillock and overlooks the town. It is said to have resisted the 
arms of Timour ; but its present condition would not impress one with any 
great notion of its strength. The people of Charjooe do not exceed four 
or five thousand souls, but a great portion of its population wander up and 
down the Oxus during the hot months. We halted four days and were 
able to supply all our wants for the desert journey at the bazaar, where 
both vendors and buyers attended on horseback.” 


The following are some remarks of Burnes upon the 
Oxus made more in detail : 


“ At Khojusalu, on the 17th June, a month before tne periodical swell 
had attained its greatest height, the Oxus was divided into three distinct 
branches, only separated from each other by sand-banks. The width of 
these arms respectively was 295, 113, and 415 yards; which gives the total 
breadth of 823 yards. The soundings were: irregular, and at the deepest 
place did not amount to twenty feet. (ioorcroft found a depth of 3o feet 
in February.) An enumeration of them follows: 6, 9, 12, 6 feet in the first 
branch ; 6 feet throughout the second; and 6, 9, 15, 19, 6 in the third 
and last. ‘The medium depth of this river will therefore never be less than 
9 feet, since that is the product of 823 yards divided by 92, the sum iotal 
of all the feet in the different soundings. Nor can there be much incor- 
rectness in the approximation since, on the 17th August, which is precisely 
two months later, when the river had passed its greatest rise we had much 
the same volume of water at Charjooe. The Oxus flows with a velocity of 
6,000 yards, or nearly three-and-a-half miles an hour... . Between 
Charjooe and the neighbourhood of Koondooz, where the river becomes 
fordable, there are about fifteen ferries.” 
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It may here be mentioned that the most famous of 
these historically is that of Termes, where one division 
at least of Timour’s vast host, including 92,000 cavalry, 
crossed on a bridge of boats on their way to India. 
Nadir crossed by the same means at Kilif, where the river 
presents facilities for such an operation, since it has hillocks 
on both sides, is narrow, and not always rapid. aa 
frequently swim across the river at this ferry. 

In February, 1838, Lieutenant John Wood crossed the 
Panja (Oxus) at Ish-Kashm, where the stream was 35 
yards wide, upon the ice, or rather upon bridges of frozen 
snow, upon which he attempted to proceed down the river 
for the purpose of visiting the far-famed ruby mines, now 
unworked, that lay distant not more than twenty miles, but 
was obliged to desist in the attempt. He then turned with 
increased ardour to the principal object of his journey, the 
tracing of the Oxus to its source. In doing so he followed 
it up the Wakhan valley, varying from a few hundred yards 
to a mile in width, to Kundut, and from thence a ride of 
twenty-four miles to Kila Panj, where he crossed to the 
right bank and reached the village and fort of Issar, at 
the junction of two streams, the Sari-Kul and the Dara 
Surad, both of which have pretentions to be considered the 
parent river. He then followed the northern branch, the 
route of Hwen Thsang and Marco Polo, to Yarkand, and on 
February 19th reached a lake fourteen miles long, with an 
average breadth of one mile, the point he had desired to 
attain. To this piece of water, 15,600 feet above the sea, 
he suggested giving the name of Victoria Lake. In the 
following month he started from Kunduz and reached the 
Oxus at Sharwan in the district of Hazrat Imam. There 
was a fort there, and the place was fertile and salubrious ; 
he does not mention a ferry, but states that the river may 
be forded there in winter with great ease. In fact he says 
that the same may be done generally between Hazrat 
Imam and Darwaz even in the summer. The Mir of 


Kunduz had sent across a band of marauders, the men 
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swimming upon wzssuks and guiding their horses across. 
In a ride of forty miles over splendid pasture ground 
skirting the river on the Badakshan side Wood reached Jan 
Kila (Yangkila) standing in the bed of the Oxus. He 
there forded the river to the village of Said, which is built on 
the permanent bank of the Oxus and five miles, through 
a reedy jungle, distant from the winter water. He thus 
describes the passage : 


‘“‘ At the ford the stream was divided into three channels, the two first 
of which were easily passed, but the last, though not dangerous, required 
some generalship in crossing. In all widespread rivers the direct line 
across is never the best ford. Looking attentively on the surface of the 
water a slight ripple of a horse-shoe form may generally be detected stretching 
from bank to bank. The ford is here, and in passing it you must be careful 
to keep in the deep, still water some distance above the ripple, for where 
the water is shoal the cusrent shoots down with a velocity against which no 
horse could stand. A man on foot could not have forded the river at Jan 
Kila. Three horses abreast is a safer way of passing than in single file. 
There was something exciting in crossing the last stream. When we had 
gained the upper curve or horn of the crescent near the opposite shore it 
was doubtful whether the leading horses would hold their own. They 
could make no way against the stream which fell to the right and left of 
the line, like waves thrown from off the bow of a steam-boat. It was an 
anxious moment, since the slightest indecision on the rider’s part, or 
any stumbling of his horse, must have annihilated the line. At length 
the well-trained steeds began to step out, and, once in motion, slowly but 
gallantly did they breast the stream till we gained the bank. This largest 
channel had a width of 200 yards, and a velocity of four miles an hour ; 
the centre one was about half the breadth and had a current of about 
three miles; the water in the one which we first entered was almost stag- 
nant. The bottoms of all were pebbly.” 


Wood states (he did not visit this part of the river) 
that in Darwaz the Amu is bridged, and between it and 
Shignan one or two rude descriptions of boats were in use, 
but no vessel was employed for commercial purposes, nor, 
indeed, at the ferries above the confluence of the Serai 
river. 

Professor Vambéry crossed the Oxus on his return 
journey by the Kerki ferry, where the river runs in a 
very strong current, and was, he says, nearly twice as 
broad as the Danube between Pesth and Ofen. 
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“The passage lasted three hours, in consequence of our being carried 
down the stream. When things are most favourable for crossing, that is, 
during the summer months, the passage over where the river is deepest 
requires full half an hour, for it is unheard of, nay impossible, for a ferry- 
boat to cross without the boatman being obliged to step into the water and 
drag it by the ropé over some shallow part. As Kerki is a frontier fortress, 
and is, so to say, the key of Bokhara on the side of Herat, let us describe 
it more in detail. I have before said that the fortifications are divided into 
two parts. The citadel on the right bank is very small, and is defended 
by only four cannon, and guarded in times of peace by a few soldiers. 
The fortress itself, on the left bank, consists first of the castle built on the 
hill, encircled by three walls,‘and having, as I heard, twelve cannon of iron 
and six of brass ; the walls are of earth and tolerably strong, five feet broad 
and twelve feet high. ‘The town, which is spread round the fortress, con- 
sists of 150 houses, three mosques, a small bazaar and karavanserai; it 
is also defended by a good wall and deep ditch. The inhabitants are 
Osbegs and Turkomans, employed a little in trade, but more in agriculture. 
The province of Kerki extends from the vicinity of Chardjui to the ford of 
Hadji Salih (falsely called Hoja-saluh), on the banks of the Oxus, so far as 
the canals of the said river run. In earlier times the sovereign of Bokhara 
had other possessions on the further side of the Oxus, but he was deprived 
of them by the victorious Dost Mohammed Khan.” 


Colonel Grodekoff, in his ride (Mr. Charles Marvin’s 
translation of this narrative is quoted) from Samarcand 
to Herat in 1878, crossed the Oxus at what he calls the 
Turcoman settlement of Patta Keesar, fifty-three miles 
from Mazar-i-Shereef, reaching the river on the 17th 
(29th) October, and next day passed over in a boat, with 
his men and horses, to the Afghan side. He gives no 
details, and merely remarks that the locality was a damp, 
unwholesome place covered with reeds and bushes, and 
without any signs of human habitation beyond a few 
fishermen’s huts. Doctor Yavorsky, however, who was 
attached to the Russian embassy at Cabul in the capacity 
of physician, and who twice traversed the same route, says 
the Oxus at Patta Keesar in the month of December, 1878, 
was five hundred yards wide, with a depth in the middle 
of nine feet, whereas in the summer, during the melting of 
the snow, the river is more than a mile wide, and the water 
deepens to eighteen and even twenty-four feet. In August, 


at the period of his crossing, its volume was so swollen that 
at Tchooshka fissar, a ferry thirty miles below Patta Kee- 
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sar, the steppe was inundated for a considerable distance 
from the banks, and General Stolietoff was unable to cross. 


Captain Herbert Wood, in his “Shores of Lake Aral,” 
states that— 


“On August 3, 1874, the river at Khodjeili was at extreme flood, and 
its discharge amounted approximately to 143,000 cubic feet per second, a 
quantity which is almost twenty-one times greater than the flood volume 
of the Thames at Staines. The lowest level subsequently reached by the 
Amu was on March 22, 1875, when the volume was rather less than one- 
quarter of the above maximum. Of the whole volume of water passing 
down the Amu in the cultivating season, about one-half, roughly, is diverted 
by the several irrigation canals watering the territory of Khiva, leaving the 
other half to flow down into Lake Aral, from whose surface it is lost in 
evaporation. Petro-Alexandroskiya is the chief Russian post in the Amu- 
darya district ; its garrison consists of two thousand men. It is situated 
two or three miles from the right bank of the Amu, and thirty miles due 
east of Khiva. It is evident that the hydraulic character of the Oxus, and 
indeed of all rivers descending from the Central Asian highland, however 
favourable such may be for down-stream, summer navigation, offers great 
impediments to their being navigated up-stream.” 


In November, 1883, that is to say fifty-one years after 
Burnes, M. Henri Moser, a Swiss gentleman, crossed the 
Oxus at Charjui. On approaching it from Bokhara he 
writes thus: 


“ At last we see a long, dark line before us; it is the Amu Daria, that 
great river of which I have heard so much, and in which I take such an 
interest. Up stream, and on the right bank, a long chain of hillocks, the 
rest of the banks flat and void of vegetation other than reeds. At high- 
water the river overflows on all sides, and the two channels we are about 
to traverse are then confounded together to form a very wide watery space 
which takes almost a whole day to cross. The Xatouks, which are to 
convey me and my escort, are flat boats constructed of rude planks badly 
joined, and they leak considerably. The embarkation, though difficult 
and even dangerous for the horses, took place without any accident. The 
passage from shore to shore, together with the time for embarking and 
debarking, occupied about three hours. As we proceeded from the river 
bank towards the town of Charjui, whose crenulated walls we saw at some 
distance before us, the Divan Bege explained to me that all the cultivation 
I saw around me owes its origin to the canals which the Amir Mozcaffar 
had constructed. Thirty years ago there existed only the citadel, as an 
outpost against the incursions of the Turkomans. At a later period of the 
day, after my reception at the palace, I had leisure to admire the pleasing 
aspect of the town surrounded by gardens, and the imposing appearance 
of its large garrison.” 
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A few days afterwards this traveller crossed from the 
left bank to the right at IIl-Djik; the passage, though in 
the teeth of a strong wind, took only two hours. This 
part. of the Bokhariot territory is called its Siberia, and 
serves as a place of exile for fallen favourites. 

We take from Dr. Lansdell’s great work on Russian 
Central Asia certain passages containing information not 
covered by the preceding extracts : 


“Colonel Maieff, in his first visit to the Oxus, in 1875, approached it 
from the north, 7 Derband and the famous ‘Iron Gates’ (now called 
the Buzgot-Khan pass), and reached it at Chushka Huzar ferry, where the 
transit was seven hundred feet wide with three passages near. In his 
second journey, Maieff touched the Kilif and Kara Kamar ferries ; he says 
there are two routes from Huzar to Kilif, the longer one 150 miles, the 
shorter roo miles; but the latter destitute of water for 45 miles of its 
course. 

“T was told at Petro-Alexandrovsk that the Russians had proceeded 
from thence up the river to Afghanistan, between April zoth and May roth 
{O.S.), and a letter concerning a similar journey appeared in the Russian 
naval journal called the Yacht. It stated that the steamer Samarkand (draw- 
ing, I understand, three feet of water, and of 24-horse power), commanded by 
Captain Briukhoff, left Petro-Alexandrovsk on August 26, 1878, and on 
the 8th September, after it had passed the Afghan frontier at Khoja-Saleh, 
it turned back, returning to its starting-point on ithe 18th September. 

“The captain reported that ‘ The Oxus presents no difficulties to naviga- 
tion in its upper course, the current is not nearly so strong above as below, the 
banks are clayey and fringed with reeds and fruit trees, and the bottom is soft ; 
both sides of the river are densely populated.’* Another favourable opinion 
on the navigability of the Oxus is that of General Grotenhelm, who, in the 
year before (1877), made the journey, he told me, from Petro-Alexandrovsk 
to Charjui in the same steamer, embarking on the 22nd March. In his 
report General Grotenhelm stated that Captain Briukhoff had demon- 
strated the navigability of the Amu at a time when it has least water. 
Kostenko remarks, however, that from certain parts of this last report 
itself it is evident that the trip could not be called a successful one. 
On two days, when the weather was bad, a strong wind blew about 
particles of sand and so darkened the horizon that it was difficult to 
see the channel, and the steamer several times grounded, though it was 
always easily got off. A characteristic of a large portion of the river is 
that it has double banks. The inner directly skirt the low water channel, 
the outer are some distance off, in places as much as three miles, with 
tugais, or meadows, between. The second banks are high, those on the 
east especially so. They are eyen precipitous. In these cliffs may be 





This report of the Russian captain’s is, as will be seen, in conflict 
with the accounts of other authorities on several points. 
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found fossil remains, easily reached by the hand. The space between 
the high and low banks now diminishes and now increases, and some- 
times they unite, the river flowing on uninterruptedly between. The 
native boats are rude flat-bottomed barges, built of dumpy 6-feet logs of 
paki wood, chipped square and cobbled together with iron clamps. It 
was in a craft of this kind that we were to descend the river from Charjui, 
a willow-built barge, costing about £2 2s. in value, 50 feet long, 10 feet 
in beam, and 4 feet deep, drawing perhaps 18 inches of water. The gun- 
wale was just low enough for me to reach over, sponge in hand, and get 
an apology for a morning wash. Such boats would make an admirable 
bridge, and the river bed offers excellent anchorage. These Bokhariot 
boats are said to carry 150 passengers and twenty tons of cargo, or twenty 
mounted men with their horses, which I should think close work for a 
journey, though it might do for a ferry passage. Our boat had eight oars- 
men and three giards. In this we floated down from Charjui to Kurtli, 
nine miles by land from Petro-Alexandrovsk, a distance of nearly three 
hundred miles, at the rate of between thirty and forty miles a day.” 











REVIEWS. 


The Bombay Records. 


Mr. Grorce W. Forrest, of the Deccan College anv. 
Bombay Secretariat, is doing good work amaag the records 
preserved at Bombay, and if the first volume [entitled 
‘Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and other State 
Papers, preserved in the Bombay Secretariat.” Maratha 
Series. Vol. I. (Bombay Government Central Press.) ] is 
a fair sample of what is to follow, we may look forward to 
a very interesting series of unknown and often confidential 
papers concerning the relations of the Company with the 
country Powers, as the native States were called in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The present volume 
is divided into fifteen chapters, of which two consist of 
genealogies and appendices, and relates exclusively to the 
Mahrattas. The first chapter gives an account of Shahaji 
and his son Shivaji, and this is signed E. J. Frissell, with 
the date 1806. Then follow a variety of historical episodes, 
beginning with the- Mahratta siege of Bassein in 1739, 
and closing with the campaign of Sir Arthur Wellesley at 
the beginning of the present century. Each and all of the 
chapters deserve careful study and consideration, but of 
course the limitations of our space prevent our doing more 
than make this bare statement. We can only single out 
one chapter by way of illustrating the contents of this 
volume, and we choose for that purpose the account of the 
first English Mission to the Mahrattas in the year 1739. 
The mission was really divided into more than one em- 
bassy. Captain James Inchbird was first commissioned to 
‘proceed to the camp of Chimnaji Appa, the general conduct- 
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ing the siege of Bassein, and his instructions, signed by 
Stephen Law, are worthy of attentive perusal, not merely 
for the circumstances to which they relate, but for the style 
in which they are drafted. The reputation of the Mahrattas 
was then at its height. Western India lay in terror at their 
feet. A Mahratta army closely besieged Bassein. Yet the 
English President did not forget his allies. The eleventh 
clause of his instructions read as follows :— 

“If we should be required to assist in reducing Manaji, Sambhaji, and 
the Siddis, you may reply that Manaji being at present in good terms with 
us we cannot justify the entering into any measures against him, nor would 
it become us to molest the Siddis, as they are the immediate subjects of 
the Mogal, through whom we enjoy at our several settlements very advan- 
tageous privileges. But Sambhaji, whilst he continues an enemy to us, 
will be annoyed as much as possible by the fleet we have for a long time 
been obliged to maintain in the protection of our trade against his 
attempts.” 

Then follows Captain Inchbird’s own account of his 
mission. The narrative is written in the same bold spirit 
as his instructions. A Mahratta official is told plainly that 
the Company would rather “see the island of Bombay 
sunk under water” than pay any sum of money. Captain 
William Gordon had been also sent to the court of Shahu 
Raja, King of the Mahrattas, and his account is not less 
interesting than Captain Inchbird’s. He shows incidentally 
how high the name of the English stood, and his descrip- 
tion of Poona is original. He also dilates upon the military 
power of the Mahrattas, and shows how the authority of 
Baji Rao, the Peishwa, had gradually displaced that of the 
King or Raja of Sattara. Mr. Forrest has performed his 
part of the labour of producing these records in a read- 
able form with great skill and equal success. The series 
promises to occupy an important position among the his- 
torical fzcces justificatives of India, and we shall look 
forward with pleasant anticipations to the appearance of 
the successors of this volume. 
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France in Tonguzn. 





Tue French campaign in Tonquin was of more than 
passing interest as furnishing evidence of the capacity of 
China to engage in warfare on modern conditions. Mr. 


Scott and other English writers have given us their ac- ' 
q count of the contest, but instead of detracting from, they 
’ rather enhance, the interest of a narrative written by a 
: Frenchman, and giving a French version of the struggle 

with the Black Flags on the Songcoi, and the Chinese I 

braves round Langson. M. Rollet de I’Isle supplies such f 

a narrative in his “ Au Tonkin et dans les Mers de Chine” C 

(Paris: Plon et Cie), and although he was not actually t 

present at the storming of either Sontay or Langson, he t 

gives some fresh details of the fighting on both occasions. 

The most valuable portion of his work relates, of course, I 

to the naval operations, of which he was an eye-witness. D 

q The bombardment of Foochow and the destruction of the I 

arsenal are described at considerable length, and with much I 

graphic power. It was on this occasion that torpedo boats i 

were first employed in real warfare, and M. de I'Isle gives a 

a very spirited account of the vicissitudes of the encounter ( 

between the French forpz//eurs and two Chinese cruisers 0 

anchored under the guns of a fort. The impression the t 

narrative leaves on our mind is that a skilfully managed e 

steamer should have a very good chance in an engagement P 

with torpedo boats. The attack on Kelung illustrated I 

_ another phase of naval warfare, and particularly with a I 

Power like China. The Chinese position in Formosa was tl 

not as strong artificially as at Foochow, but naturally it a 

was sufficiently formidable to have baffled the French r 

attack had the Chinese gunnery been at all equal to the C 

occasion. But here it was found, as in the old war forty- h 

five years ago, that the Chinese had marked beforehand P 

certain spots on which they trained their guns, The E 

French commanders had only to avoid these to render it 

their enemy’s fire harmless, The volume is light reading. re 
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M. de I'Isle writes without affectation. The letterpress 
is illustrated with numerous pen and ink sketches, and 
M. de I'Isle’s “ Au Tonkin et dans les Mers de Chine” is an 
unquestionably interesting book about an eventful struggle, 
which will be often mentioned in the histories of Asiatic 
war. 


A Chinese Traveller. 


Ir is a common practice with writers on Indian and Central 
Asian questions to tell their readers that the earliest account 
of the region of which they speak is given by a Chinese 
traveller. They very often omit to record his name, but the 
two principal of these geographical experts in the form of 
religious pilgrims were named Fa Hien and Hwen Thsang. 
It is of the former that Dr. Legge has now published the 
narrative in this translation [A Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms. Being an account of the Chinese monk, Fa 
Hien, of his Travels in India and Ceylon, a.v. 399-414, 
in search of the Buddhist Books of Discipline.” Translated 
and annotated by James Leccr, LL.D. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press)], and although Remusat and more than 
one English writer had previously performed the same 
task, we cordially welcome Dr. Legge’s latest literary 
effort. The elaborate notes have been added for the 
purpose of throwing light on the history and doctrines of 
Buddhism, as Dr. Legge has thought “they might be 
learned better in connection with a lively narrative like 
that of Fa Hien than by reading didactic descriptions and 
argumentative books.” Fa Hien’s journey was as much a 
religious quest as that of any Christian knight for the Holy 
Grail, but his narrative has always been considered of 
hardly inferior interest for its geographical and historical 
particulars than for its evidence on the subject of Buddhism. 
From the biographical details supplied in the Introduction 
it will be seen that Fa Hien must have been a fine cha- 
racter, and his subsequent journey across Central Asia, 
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throughout the extreme length of India, and by sea w7d 
Ceylon and Java to China, showed that he possessed the 
rare qualities that go to make a successful and instructive 
explorer. The narrative has other merits besides that of 
furnishing much information on early Buddhism, although 
it is, of course, in that connection that it possesses most 
value. Dr. Legge has added another to the many obliga- 
tions all students of the Chinese language and -religion 
already owe him. 


A Turkish Novel. 


Tuis is a remarkably pretty tale [“ Melita: a Turkish Love 
Story.” By Louisa M. Ricnter (T. Fisher Unwin.) ] of 
love and adventure on the shores of the Bosphorus, and 
contains many vivid and accurate pictures of the outer 
aspects and domestic life of the people. The author has 
presumably had access to the harems of the wealthier 
pashas, for her descriptions of the inane and _ soulless 
existence to which the inhabitants of these gilded prisons 
are condemned have all the force of truth, and agree in 
essentials with what we have been told by Mrs. Walker, 
whose admirable sketches on the same subject we noticed 
in our last number. Under the veil of fiction, however, 
the present book gives a more intimate view of the evils 
that fester in these homes of “man’s distrust and jealousy, 
than was 


” 


and of woman's subjection and degradation 
possible in the former. But it is not invariably the wife 
who plays the part of a toy slave in the household, for 
whenever the Sultan thinks fit to bestow one of his 
daughters’ or a wife who has outgrown his affections upon 
a pasha, the normal order of things is reversed, and the 
gentleman is compelled to eat the bread of patience, and 
kiss the rod wielded by his imperious and imperial spouse. 
One of the characters in “ Melita” had passed through 
this bitter ordeal, and when death delivers him from it 
he hastens to indemnify himself by marriage with a young 
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and beautiful girl, whose interesting character and sad fate 
will not fail to attract the sympathies of the reader. Adilé 
Hanum indeed appeared to us a very charming imper- 
sonation of the modern Turkish lady who has received 
just sufficient tincture of Western culture and tastes to 
make her nuptial cloister odious, and yet not sufficient 
to endure it with philosophy, or to turn its capabilities to 
useful account. There is abundance of romantic incident 
and scenic description scattered throughout the pages, and 
its literary merits on the whole ought to secure for it some 
popularity. 





An Indian Novel. 


Herr is an Indian novel [‘‘ The Touchstone of Peril : a Tale 
of the Indian Mutiny.” By Dupitey Harpress Tuomas. 
Two vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.)j, and, like a sensible man, 
the author seizes the episode of the Mutiny as most calcu- 
lated to interest the English reader in Anglo-Indian life 
and adventure. The task of doing so is so onerous that 
another Mutiny would not be unwelcome to those charged 
with the difficult task of making the affairs of that country 
bright and intelligible for the stay-at-home Englishman. 
Mr. Thomas prefers, however, a safer plan, and one that in 
his case proves successful. He takes his readers into the 
secrets of an English planter’s family at a place called 
Hajigunje on the eve of the fatal outbreak, and the neigh- 
bouring cantonment with its regiment, in which, of course, 
the colonel takes every pride and feels all confidence, sup- 
plies him with a number of characters, native as well as 
English, and the ready-made materials of a tragedy. As 
Mr. Thomas describes the different events leading up to it 
with considerable graphic power, we shall not spoil the 
reader's pleasure or his plot. In recommending the story 
for perusal we can say that it contains several strong situa- 
tions, that the narrative of events is eminently readable, 
and that it throws no inconsiderable light on the manner of 
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living among Anglo-Indians. The two Miss Neales form 
a pleasing English contrast to the darker portraits of 

Eastern characters which necessarily sonstitute the majority 
‘in Mr. Thomas's scenes. Works of this class have their use 
in educating the public mind about our great dependency 
quite as much as heavier and less attractive works of great 
authority. 





The Diary of an Indian Prince. 


WE congratulate the Thakore of Gondal on the interesting 
Diary of his visit to England three years ago, which he 
has just published at Bombay. [“ Journal of a Visit to 
England in 1883.” By Buacvat Sinn JEE THAKORE SAHEB 
oF GonpaL. (Bombay: Education Society’s Press.)] The 
design on the cover seems to us intended to illustrate the 
fact that this Rajput prince has put aside the sword for the 
pen. Two things are clear in his narrative. He thoroughly 
enjoyed his trip, and he was a shrewd observer of our 
customs and ways. It is not uninstructive to know what 
ideas are suggested by our social and political life to the 
mind of a native prince, and the Thakore shows himself a 
shrewd, as well as a friendly, critic. One point only he 
noted with disapproval, and that was our fashion of swim- 
ming almost naked. This he considered to be opposed to 
a ‘general rule and law, common to all the world. The 
Thakore of Gondal’s book inspires a double hope; first, 
that his example of visiting this country may be followed 


by many other Indian princes; and secondly, that they 
may give an equally clear and interesting account of their 
impressions. 


*°* Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names. 
Ep. 4. 2. &. 








